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PREFACE 


T HE leisured era represented by Victorian England was h period of 
intensive research into historical architecture. Architects and scholars 
combined with enthusiastic dilettantes to order and classify ancient 
buildings into “styles / 1 It was the hey-day of stylistic building: 
Egyptian Halls, Pantheons, Doric portals,, and Gothic railway stations were 
scattered recklessly about the English scene. There were no roles of 
architectural design other than those discoverable through reference to 
published works illustrating the features of whatever sryle might be selected 
by the architect. 

Towards the end of the century, many such books came to be written. 
Some of these were treatises upon individual styles ; others were general 
works. The dictums of the Late-Vic tori an giants of architectural literature 
have come to be accepted, and even co-day arc faithfully echoed by their 
successors. Very little new research lias been undertaken or its results published!: 
thus the work under revision, although written forty years ago, is still a standard 
history of architecture. 

Thc professional man having at most periods been too busy creating 
architecture to be able to spare the rime in which to concern himself with past 
achievements, much of the history of architecture has perforce been compiled 
by the amateur, more concerned, perhaps, with aesthetic variations than 
structural problems. This is, however, or little consequence at the present 
rime ; for nowadays the study of historical architecture is a matter for amateur 
enjoyment rather than professional instruction* 

The present reviser, himself a professional architect with a taste for historical 
research r has experienced some difficulty' in repressing hii own views, based 
upon more recent examination of the problems concerned. He is, however* 
deeply conscious of the true spirit which created rbk endnisiastic history of the 
monuments of great days long past. Some of the now universally accepted 
errors have,"however, been eliminated, and the later chapters expanded in 
order to revive Statham’s great History in a form in which it may still be read, 
forty years after its devoted and laborious compilation, with profit and 
enjoyment 

H. B. 

1949 - 
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INTRODUCTION 


The writer upon Architectural History would aim to produce upon die mind 
of his reader an effete which may best be illustrated by a simple parallel. An 
intelligent child t if he were able to express in words his first impressions of a 
great oak, might say that he had seen with wonder a wide leafy canopy 
balanced upon a comparatively slender stem. The seme of wonder having 
kindled a durst for further knowledge* be might then discover that beneath 
the soil there are strong spreading roots which anchor down the structure 
and resist the forces that would overturn the tree. Further advanced research 
would reveal the fact that these same roots actually absorb nourishment front 
the soil and circulate it throughout the whole tree* to maintain its life and 
the evidence thereof in swelling trunk, growing branch, shooting twig and 
leaf, and seed for oaks to come. The bewildering mystery thus becomes a 
wonder largely understood, and reverenced the more for the understanding. 

If at first* therefore, the subject of Architecture appears to be involved and 
obscure in its apparent message to the student, the latter may rest content in 
the assurance that there are many things which may be learned that the bewilder¬ 
ment may be translated into a co-ordinate whole, well within the grasp of an 
interested comprehension. He may anticipate, without fear of disappointment, 
chat as be progresses in the subject he will experience an ever-growing interest 
in an entrancing study, and that bis pleasure therein will bear a direct relation 
to the depth of his understanding- 

The form in w hich this subject is presented to the student is, therefore, of 
no little importance. If it is intended to portray the development of archi¬ 
tecture in its true form* as a steady and continual process of growth from 
simple beginnings to the stage of maturity, it is necessary to preserve this 
sense of continuity throughout the pages of a work upon the subject. Though 
the normal structure of a book, divided, as it must be, inio distinct and separate 
chapters* renders it difficult ro avoid dividing the historical record into equally 
distinct and separate periods of style, tile divisions must be handled tenderly, 
and the links between given their full value and importance. Architectural 
History is no drama before which the curtain may be lowered be ween die 
acts, for the action is continuous, and the stage is never empty. Rather may 
it be likened to the rainbow, in which the distinct primary colours may be 
detected, though with no sudden change one from die ocher. 

To regard the subject in any ocher way is to have a radically wrong con¬ 
ception of the whole phenomenon of architectural development. No doubt, 
if one were to make a comparison between two typical buildings belonging 
to times and countries far apart—say between the Parthenon and Amiens 
Cathedral—at first sight one might be tempted to conclude diat buildings* 
differing so remarkably in plan* detail, and strucrure, could have no relation 
one to die other, and that they represent different types of human production. 
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Yet in such an extreme case as this the details of the later building may be 
traced in direct and logical sequence from those of the earlier. To ignore 
such a fact is to lose touch with all the influences svhidt have brought about 
the development or decay of i style. There is not a building in the world 
upon which die historian may point the huger and say—Here such a style of 
architecture began. It is for this reason thar in this work more space than is 
usual in a short and condensed history has been devoted to those debatable 
periods of architectural history which present no complete and mature style— 
which arc periods of transition in design and construction ; for it is in these 
phases of its history' that we see architectural style, as it were* in the mating. 
Every building that has existed of which the style is of architectural importance, 
owes its form and its details, more or less, to something less complete which 
has preceded it. All we can say when we have found the earliest record of a 
special architectural feature* b that tins is the earliest example we know ; what 
has preceded it and perished, we know not. We may be certain chat something 
has preceded it + for in ardii lecture as in Nature* ex tdkita nihil jiL Until we 
have hunted it down to the naked stone set up as a monument or altar, or as 
some less worthy object perhaps we have not really got at the history of a 
single detail. 

As widi relations in time, so with relations in space. In no country is its 
architecture without some connection with that of some other country* cither 
influencing it or influenced by it. Let us, therefore* regard the subject of 
Architectural History as the record of a great world-wide arc in which the 
human, race has endeavoured to give beauty and expression to structures 
which would otherwise be of merely utilitarian interest, and thereby to realise 
in material form its aspirations after abstract sublimity. 

That continuity is not the peculiar characteristic of architectural history 
alone is apparent to all students of die past The fact is no mere interesting 
coincidence but a direct indication of the close association which must always 
maintain between architecture and all other manifestations of human develop¬ 
ment* St needs little imagination to realise of what paramount importance 
were die earliest attempts at permanent structure in their influence upon 
civilisation, and in their tendency towards the material emancipation of Man. 
The lion dings to the forest and undergrowth, the cattle to the pasture and 
watercourse, the ape to die tree^top, and the crocodile to the river ; but Man 
became ubiquitous, free to dwell in districts and climes from which Nature 
would exclude him, 

Small wonder that this product of human ingenuity should develop into 
die greatest of die Fine Arts, a fact of which it is easy to lose sight in these 
day's of building contracts, righ& of light, and party wall awards. Nevertheless, 
the great fact is there* and die more apparent as we are able to anchor down 
our ideas into the bedrock of historical continuity. To give patience in our 
regard oi everyday considerations, let us be mindful of the ditc necessity dial 
^ying of the Gist building stone, for of such arc the influences 
which at once bind and release the designer of structure in this very matter of 
fret age. Nay* more—these arc the common factors of architecture in all 
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ages and in ill countries. In simple terms they may be called Purpose Means 
and Method. Initiate them with a sublime inspiration and they may be traced 
in all the styles of architecture which have been preserved to history. 

To ignore the need of inspiration as the mainspring of architectural 
endeavour is to deny its very' existence. Surdv the man who went forth bom 
his cave on the hillside and built a home upon the plain, was impelled by 
something higher than animal instinct-something pomtmg definitely away 
from the" primitive towards the wonders of civilisation. Wc may go even 
furtlser and say that the man who. driven by force from a natural shelter, 
defied extermination by the exercise of his ingenuity, wss stepping tg cr 
than his conqueror. Faint as may be the evidence of inspiration at such stages 
as tltesFj it> image becomes more defined and focused as ihc piges o tory 

^With all abstract things ic is necessary to find their points of contact with 
the material, and it is perhaps more easy to trace them in architecture_tli.ui m 
anv other of the Arts. Music mav speak in definite sound vibrations; Painting 
may be closely allied to the spectrum of light and the forms of Nature ; Drama 
may have much in common with Realism ; and Dancing with equilibrium 
and gravity. But after all. in each case the contact is slight and does not reveal 
die inner meaning of the Art concerned. Architecture, on the other hand, is 
nothing more or less than structure, and as such it is essentially material and 
essentially permanent. Whether or not we profess interest, we cannot get 
away from it, for it involves our very existence as civilised beings. From such 
a firm standing we may surely Jean, to trace, through die material factors of 
Purpose. Means, and Method, that divine spark of inspiration that at once 
explains and reveals the Art of Fine Building. 

In following these stages in terms of the primitive we arc merely tracing a 
crude alphabet from which may be built up whole words, phrases, chapters, 
and books of architectural thought. We have pictured the first impulse 
towards freedom which inspired the earliest building, and therein we can 
trace a definite purpose. To build a shelter against wind, rain and cold, wild 
beast and human foe, was the first thought ot the early builder. The means 
of carrying out this purpose were limited by natural resources and human 
perception. Rough stones, day. trunks oi trees, and the like were to hand. 
As the choice was made so, to a large exant, was the form of the structure 
determined. The method adopted in making use of the available means is 
another important factor in determining the form of structure. The stones 
chosen might be large and stable, or small, and to be knit together. The clay 
might be used to daub up the cracks, or it might be dried m cakes m the sun, 
and so on. Material alone does not impose the same rigid limitation. 

All this may seem elementary and self-evident, but it is a fact dial until 
the student has learned to seek and find these common lactors within the 
developed styles of history, the true significance of architecture can never be 

comprehended. 1 ._ 

It would seem appropriate at this sage to introduce m outline an exp filia¬ 
tion of two important systems of construction, each of which, or both ei whien. 
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will be found to be the basis of all known forms of the Science and Art of 
Building. They are known as die Trabcaccd and the Arcuated systems of 
construction* and they form the governing factors in all types of architectural 
expression. Both systems are concerned with perhaps the first and last serbus 
problem of building—the bridging over of openings and spaces in permanent 
trillion. Plain walling is elementary. and numan ingenuity is not heavily 
taxed in the making of an enclosure except where openings have to be left m 
the containing waif and spanned over, or when the enclosed space has to be 
covered with a roof. Both provisions are obviously necessary in the con¬ 
struction of a shelter, since an entrance must be arranged, and openings for 
light and ventilation arc desirable, while a spec open to the sky can hardly 
serve at all as a shelter against the dements. 

Of the two systems of construction previously referred to + the simplest in 
idea, and the most direct is the 11 Trabeated/^ or Post and Lintel system \ a 
post being a vertical member of support, and a lintel a horizontal member 
spanning between points of support. By this system a door or window 

opening would be bridged 
over with a single member 
of sufficient strength as not to 
break under its own, or under 
the superimposed, weight to 
be placed thereon. The roof 
miglu then consist of a series 
of lintels placed from wall 
to wall and arranged side by 
side so as 10 form a con* 
tinuous roof surface. The 
forces brought into play are simply dead weight resisted by adequate vertical 
support, and the conditions to be observed are simply the selection of members 
of suitable size and strength (a). The simplicity or the idea must not. however, 
be taken Eo indicate an easily attained limit of treatment, and many of the 
most refined and studied examples of Fine Architecture depend entirely upon 
thh simple theme. 

The second system is more advanced in ingenuity, and is known as the 
Arcuated system. The Arch is an arrangement of wedge-shaped blocks fitted 
in a curve over an opening, and by the nature of its form resisting a super¬ 
imposed load under which the blocks tend to w edge themselves together into 
equilibrium. In this case, the forces brought into play are more complex 
than in the Tn be a ted system. They consist of an outward thrust caused by 
the natural tendency of the arch to spread at the feet under the load, and the 
resistance to this tendency as provided by the material arranged to receive the 
outward thrust (a). The conditions to be fulfilled arc mainly concerned with 
the provision of adequate abutment without w hich the arch cannot remain 
stable. The covering of door and window opening* under this system is 
obvious, while it can be readily perceived thar it is only necessary to extend 
the depth of the arch to form a continuous roof form. The system lends 



i, A and B = Limct; vertical pressure only. 
C= Arch ; outward ffifUSE, 
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ieseif to 3. greater fluency in achievements and a wider scope in conception, 50 
that we find this system in use among peoples of exuberant temperament and 
strong ambitions, while the amplest system remains for the primitive as well 
as for the highly cultured, which latter can perceive the wide limits within 
which refinement can be developed. Fig. 6 g illustrates one of the most famous 
examples of the Trabcatcd system* while Fig. i$4 shows another famous building 
depending entirely upon arched construction in its treatment. The extent by 
which the adoption of a particular system of construction can influence a 
design is made very evident in these two eases, 

So far we have done little more than hint at the origin of architecture, 
dwelling on those aspects of utility and structure from which the Art has 
undoubtedly sprung. The reason for erecting a building in modem rimes* 
whether it be legislative palate, town hall, mansion, or villa, is that some 
corporation or some individual requires a shelter, convenient for earning on 
business or for the comfort and amenity of daily life ; and such buildings arc 
created in a more or less decorative manner to give them what we may agree 
to call architectural effect. Churches and triumphal arches are instances where 
the purely utilitarian consideration is little in evidence, though even the church 
is a necessary shelter for the worshippers. 

It must, however, be recognised that neither utility nor construction alone 
can cover or account for the origin of architecture, or ot some of the features 
which, with modification, in detail have stamped themselves upon it, as far 
as one can see* for all rime. Men undoubtedly, at a very early period of incipient 
civilisation, dug ouc caves tor shelter* or contrived cunningly woven huts of 
boughs and other available materials - but in such crude efforts it is difficult 
to detect the birth of a great Art, and one has to wait for a more insistent hint 
of its presence in wort more advanced if still primitive* In later days, 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans built houses for everyday occupation ; but 
of those of the Egyptian there remain bur a few brick foundations, some 
conventional pictorial representations, difficult to decipher, and a curious 
scries of clay models of houses of the Fourth to Sixth Dynasties, of which 
there are still preserved examples. Of the Greek palaces of the early period 
we have two or three unearthed plans, and some hints in Homeric descrip¬ 
tions ; of the ordinary dwelling-house of the great Greek period we have 
little more than conjecture derived from references in literature ; of the 
Roman dwelling-house, thanks to Pliny and Pompeii, we know r a great deal 
more. Of the latter, die re is sufficient evidence to show that architectural 
treatment was not by any means confined to public and religious buildings, 
and it can hardly be credited that a cultured people such as the Greeks svould 
have been content with indifferent tiste or grudging display in their homes. 
For all that, wc have undoubtedly derived the characteristic forms of column 
and capital, buttress and pinnacle* dome and spire, which crowd into our 
mental vision as signs of architecture, from chose buildings which have been 
erected as the symbol of an intellectual or religious ideal. In such buildings 
the arschetic predominated in inception as well as in resulting effect, and the 
severely practical clement was confined mainly to those problems of stability 
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which arc the natural postulates of architectural achievement, ft is* perhaps, 
a little dangerous to generalise upon any important Subject, but it does seem 
evident thac since some period between medixvai and modem times there 
fm been a growing tendency for purely practical considerations to predominate 
in the source of an architectural scheme. No doubt this is die direct outcome 
of the i ncreasing complexities of our civilisation and as such it is both wrong 
and useless to deplore its expression in a live Art. That there is room in plenty 
for the highest architectural qualities to find expression within the meeting of 
purely utilitarian needs, there is abundant historical proof What could be 
finer than the great Roman aqueducts, designed simply to cany water from 
one height to another across the intervening valley ? What could be more 
lovely than a group of medieval farm buildings built for an everyday purpose ? 
Wliat could be more impressive as a structure dim die Forth Bridge ? 

Where men have striven deliberately towards sublime expression wc shall 
expect achievement as perfect as their capabiliries T but It is a mistake to limit 
one s conception of fine architecture to such cases as these, for any great 
building effort, undertaken with honest purpose and ability, will assume a 
sublimity of its o wn as it materialises, and a quality which must call for admira¬ 
tion. [t is not, indeed* too much to say that such quality in effect h a valuable 
guide as to the practical virtue of the building for an ugly structure more often 
than aioc points to indirect planning and complicated construction. The 
broad principles of architectural design, arc, in fan* inseparable from practical 
considerations, whatever rhe source of inspiration. 

But besides the budding considered as a whole there is in all good archi¬ 
tecture a secondary or attendant essential that of the detail and its expressiveness 
in regard to its situation in the building and to the nature of the material 
employed. Such detail must have an aesthetic significance, a special suitability 
to its purpose and position, an evidence of design which leads the spectator to 
accept it as die best thing for its position, and as something done with a purpose 
and which could not well be replaced by something else. Coleridge defined 
** die best words in their best order. 1 h If we cannot take up an exact 
parallel w r c can say with great truth that Architecture calls for tile best details 
in their best positions. This is a form of aesthetic which belongs particularly 
to the art of Architecture* though detail and technique must find place in all 
the Arts. The perfection of ardikcctural derail must depend upon very 
delicate nuances of design, and cannot be appreciated merely through the cye p 
but must be a matter of intellectual satisfaction also. In detail, however, as 
In the broader considerations, utility Ends its natural place, for it is only after 
complete satisfaction of practical needs that man is allowed to indulge his 
fmcy F for ornament or elaboration which Ends inspiration from narural laws, 
For detail approaching most nearly to the perfect, wc shall look to Greek 
work of die fifth century n.c. p follow ed closely by the achievements of the 
Gothic period. Prior to die great Greek m r architectural history may be said 
to consist of a scries of more or Jess imperfect efforts after architectural style, 
converging on and supplying material for is perfect evolution towards the 
Greek ideal 
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Architecture may be said to have gathered its first strength when man set 
□p some erection which* in however vague a manner, had for him a sublime 
significance ■ as when Jacob, a dweller in tents, set up die stone w here he had 
the dream of angels descending, and called it “ Bethel"; as when the builders 
of Stonehenge, whoever they w ere, set up that mysterious circle of stones, 
meaning something to their minds, though probably little connected with 
angelic visitations. 

These were the simple beginnings from winch sprang the wondrous 
achievements of the architects of history. For the student, the following 
chapters are intended to inform in detail of this progression of building effort 
dow n the ages, leading up by easy stages to rise conditions ruling at the present 
day. It is hoped that the form in which these facts of history arc to be presented, 
will assist him co cultivate an outlook which will define more clearly his 
attitude towards modern problems. If it merely encourages him, in his 
admiration of historical masterpieces, io^ repeat unimrlligcntly forms and 
manners of a past age* then tile lesson of history has been lost. If it instils 
into him a grasp of those great principles which govern structural design for 
all time* and a desire ro exercise them afresh to-day* then it will have done its 
work well* 

The student who is content to stop short at a consuming interest in archaeo¬ 
logical faces and data, is nor by way of developing into art architect: for, as 
ihe historian is only a servant to the great politician who makes modem 
history, so is the archxologist to the architect. To sort out old stones is an 
important and necessary preliminary towards a righ[ handling of the new* 
but it is* after ah* no more than a means to the latter end. 

There is little doubt that historical knowledge, uiiinidligcntiy applied , can 
be a distinct drag upon progress in architectural thought. Within the memory 
of man there have been many " battles of tilt styles," and yet* so far as can be 
seen, the style that has been almost entirely neglected has been the most 
important of ail—due of our own age. If such a sEnte of affairs were alio wed 
to become perpetuaicd* ic would result in a most previous loss s not only to 
architectural development, but to the whole well-being of the community. 
It is a tragic paradox that we should have become so self-conscious chat we 
should have lost all real understanding of ourselves ; chat we should be so 
informed as co historical achievement that wc should become almost incapable 
of achieving history* What does this state of affairs really mean ? 

Without ceasing to deplore this unfortunate interlude, we may perhaps 
comfort ourselves with diis assurance ; that a future age, looking back upon 
contemporary history, and viewing it from without the blurred focus of to-day, 
will place this period of confusion in its true relative unimportance to the 
inevitable stream of architectural development. It may thus appear and 
function as a brief and unimportant period of transition from one live coherent 
stvlc to another, very different to the ‘ A close-up ” impression w r hich we 
receive of it tenday. 

What* then, arc die broad principles which must govern the oudook of 
the present day architect ? 
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Firsr, with tht genuine desire to achieve something fine and beautiful* he 
muse learn to grasp with understanding the practical conditions which rule 
the particular problem upon which he b to work. If he is to design a dwelling- 
house, he must understand not a Utile as to the habits and needs of the family 
10 be housed. The design of a church will demand a knowledge of ihe ritual 
of the worshippers and their numbers. Banks and hospitals and shops will all 
demand certain definite lines of demarcation with which the designer must 
be fully conversant if he is to meet his problem. It is exactly such considera¬ 
tions as these which do much to define the purpose of the designer, and they 
must be well in the mind almost before petidl touches paper, 

1 he next considerations are also of a practical nature, though no one can 
be severed from the whole. Choice of material and of type of construction 
must be made as essentials of design. The disposition of structural members 
will inevitably limit and determine the massing of the design, while choice of 
material will as study govern die disposition of members. Steel framework 
and reinforced concrete impose themselves upon the modem designer as 
essential factors in governing the character of die design. Jf History fails 10 

E roduee exact prototypes to guide by precedent, the architect of to-day may 
oast oi means of construction of which the past had not the freedom. 

Finally, there remains die fashion in which the visible parts of the structure 
are lo be expressed and emphasised as to reveal its nature. In this he need not 
tiax lo use the language of tradition, for so lias historical continuity always 
been preserved. Tile architect is no inventor, and Ills ability will not be 
measured b\ his ingenuity in unearthing the New Thing, except where new 
conditions demand it without choice. Hss aim must be rather to design into 
contemporary thought than to stand our apart from it. History may make 
outcast many a building regarded to-day as " clever,” on account of its unusual 
treatrueni and disregard ot precedent ; and will doubtless place many among 
the classics which unpercepcivc taste dubs as commonplace at die present time. 

1^1 ' of to-day therefore has au even greater responsibiliry than 

bad the architect of yesterday. To the expe rience of die latter he has his own 
. “-pwgiliE and study to add, and it is sincerely believed that die atmosphere 
ill which he may now work is healthief. belter informed, and more emancipated 
in ideas than has been the case for several generations. In die schools he has 
the opportunity of developing a corporate spirit winch was difficult to attain 
under the old system of articled training. \n Literature he has all the books 
to which his lathers had access and many mote besides, and probably easier 
access to the former than was then the ease. Of contemporary examples of 
executed work, a period of great building activity presents an unusual number 
oi designs of quality from which to seek information. Modem faciUtics in 
travel lend him wings to visit places, to w hich in former times only the greatly 
privileged could reach. 7 

Surely we may expect very great things from all these innovations ? 
Perhaps ot the greatest importance of all, wc can trace a distinct increase in 
interest on the part of the general public in things architectural. Notice of 
contemporary work of importance finds a more frequent place in the best 
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journals of the day : architectural literature is ever more widely read by the 
layman ; and intelligent criticism of the design of modem buildings becomes 
less the monopoly of die practitioner. In fact, it would seem not foolishly 
optimistic to nope that we arc actually approaching an immediate objective, 
which is a future in which the community will call lor, and the architect will 
respond in, the meeting of all structural problems with taste and reverence 
naturally applied, and comparable with the best tliat history can show. We 
arc certainly not there vet, but we may press on as the goal comes into sight 
So much then for the end in view. The beginnings, vague though they 
may be in their way, may present, after all, the simpler quest. 


CHAPTER t 


ARCHITECTURE BEFORE THE GREAT GREEK PERIOD 

[t is assumed that previous to the dynasties of kings in Egypt, there were 
many centuries of priestly rule, and ic is probable that during that period 
there were erections in honour of the god or gods, carried out under the 
order of the priests, which would have been prior to any now existing archi¬ 
tectural remains. Herbert Spencer, indeed, bid it down that the first architects 
were priests, they alone understanding what kind of erection. was required 
fay the god, But if there were such erections, they have disappeared. A line 
oi powerful and despotic kings was established, after we know not what 
inrcmal national struggles. The principle embodied in die celebrated phrase 
f Etac, t est moi, was carried further than even Louis XIV _ ever dreamed 
of; the king was hoc only absolute, as monarch* but he was a kind of deity, 
or under the special protection of the gods. The Egyptian faith at tad led 
importance to tile preservation of the body after death ; die king had die 
absolute control of any atnormt of forced labour ; hence he could command 
the execution of a tomb on die greatest scale, and built in the most enduring 
manner, to form at once the prolection of ha embalmed body and a memorial 
of his name to all time. 

Thus we find the earliest important erections in die shape of symbolic 
architecture coming on us suddenly* as it were, in die history of the early 
Egyptian monarchy, with no smaller or less important predecessors to lead 
up to them ; and not as structures for use in this life, but as tomb monuments 
on a vast scale, concerned with death rather dim with life. Of the two 
pyramids which are undoubtedly older than the more familiar 11 Great 
Pyramid "ac Gizch t the oldest is that at Sakkara., if die attribution of it to 
Tebeser of die Third Dynasty is correct; it dates in diat case from near 
|ooq i.c., and that at Medfirn, by Seneferu of the Fourth Dynasty, from 
about 3750. They arc mentioned together because both differ from the 
Great Pyramid in being built in steps instead of with a continuous dope ; 
that of Sakkara (9) p from the great size of the steps (only five in a height of 200 
feet), there is little doubt was intended to be left in that form. That of 
Med uni presents a rather different problem* for die remains show that it 
was built in the first instance as a smaller pyramid of much steeper 
slope than is usually found T and added by successive outside layers, each 
ending in a level top lower than that of the previous layer, so as to leave 
the whole in a step form ; but as the steps arc both more numerous and 
narrower than at Sakkara, it avis probably intended ultimately to finish 
it with a continuous slope. The method of construction shown in this 
pyramid lias led to a theory that ail the pyramid tombs were built thus, 
and that the principle was to finish a complete pyramid on a small scale as 
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soon as possible, so that it might be complete in cate ofthe king’s early death, 
and to add to it Year by year as die reign progressed. This may have been the 
ease at Medum/but in spite of die high authority of Lcpsius, it is difficult 
to believe it of the Great Pyramid, in oonseauence of die arrangement oi 
the internal passages, which seem obviously planned for die lull size of the 

pyramid from tht first= _ r * t - j 

The Sakkara pyramid* wliict is oblong* is 396 feet cm its longer Mdes ; 

but the Great Pyramid. bm!t by Khufu (Cheops) about j?oa u.c., is 755 f«< 
on its base line! and 451 t«t in vertical height. Of die two others near 
it, that of Kah-f-ri {(. 3660) has a base line of 700 (cel, and that ot Mcn- 
kau-ra (Mycerinusw. 3630) a base of 350 f«t. There are many smaller 
pyramids of lesser fame, which in a general history of architecture need hardly 
be considered i those mentioned here are die most important and typira 
examples. Near die Gizch Pyramids {which are too familiar to need special 
illustration here) is the Sphinx, as to the precise age of which nothing is cer¬ 
tainly known. Whether considered as Architecture or Sculpture the Sphinx 
makes a direct appeal to the architect by die vast effort of achievement, just 
as the pyramids make a somewhat similar appeal whether considered as an 
engineering feat or an architectural The line of demarcation between the 
Ailed Arts is often slight, as also betweeu Art mid Science, The seated statues 
of their three founders, in the museum at Cairo, arc very tine am igni ic 
examples of portrait sculpture ; and the Sphinx, which may be much o er, 
is even more remarkable from its immense scale. Probably only a sculptor 
can fully realise the great difficulty of carrying out on such a scale, and with 
true proportion of details, a figure which, in spice of the TO of nme, 
still remains so grand and human in the pose and expression of the head. 

The manner in which the pyramids were built lias been the subject of 
much discussion and theorising, Had the sloping surface of the masonry been 
finished from the first, as it went up, it might be supposed that fresh material 
could have been hauled up the surface on rollers by means of a windlass, 
but it is obvious that they were built first in a step section, and the slope 
finished off afterwards. To have lifted all the stones vcrucally, as dead weight, 
up step after seep, would have been a tremendous business. One suggestion 
is that a temporary sloping embankment of earth was constructed at one point, 
periodically raised by adding fresh material as the mam structure rose higher, 
and removed when the whole was completed. To our modem engineering 
ideas rhis seems so crude an expedient, and so wasteful of labour, that it is 
difficult to accept it; but it is not an impossible sdution. Time, in the 
ancient empire of Egypt, was of little consequence, and the supply ol labour 
unlimited L\ to order. The Great Pyramid is said to have employed 360,000 
men for twenty years. M. Choisy, in L Art dv Brtir (lutz Us Egypt mu, 
has essayed another theory, based on the existence of a number ot aticicnt 
wooden' " rockets,” looking rather as if they were a senes of centerings lor 
small segmental arches. M. Choisys theory is that these were for raising 
stones from one step to another, the stone being rocked tdUslab could be 
inserted under the rocker from one side, when it was rocked back again and 
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t i slab inerted from the other ride, and the same operation repeated till the 
block was raised to the required level. This is ingenious, and supplies a use 
for these u rockersfor which no other use has been suggested ; but the 
student should guard against accepting as ascertained facts, theories which are 
not reinforced in many ways by lines of circumstantial evidence converging 
as to a probable conclusion, and even then it is necessary to receive the suggested 
solution wich considerable reserve. 

[f the pyramids arc nor in every sense architecture, they had connected 
with them* in some cases at all events* small buildings which may be said 10 
represent in embryo something of the architectural arrangement which was 
centuries afterwards to be developed on a vast scale in the great temples of 
the later dynasties. These small temples may be said to have been chapels 
for the worship of the king who was enshrined in the pyramid. Professor 
Petrie discovered the ground plan of one in connection with the Medfini 
pyramid, which may be taken to be die oldest known building, or relic of a 



j, PL11 and Restored View of the Buried Temple near the Sphinx 
(e. 3650 ILC.), 


building, of temple form in existence. There is another near the Sphinx, 
fairly complete though nearly buried beneath the sand, which was long called 
Ll the temple of the Sphinx, but is now recognised as being connected with 
the pyramid of Kah-f-ra. it contains a hall or nave 55 feet long with two rows 
ot perfectly plain square granite columns carrying granite lintels which 
supported the roof slabs T and a further hall at right angles to this* with one 
row of similar square columns along the centre. Fig, 3 shows the plan, and 
Fie. 3 Ehe probable appearance of the central avenue when complete, the 
columns being mere squared blocks with a roof of stone lintels. There is not 
die slightest ornament; but in this interior we may see, perhaps, the first hint 
of the vast columned interiors which were to be the great glory of the later 
temples, though after a long interval of rime. 

The pyramid-building age left us another form of funereal architecture in 
the shape of the mastaba, of which there arc a number of examples at Gizeh 
and else where, and which were the sepulture shrines of lesser men, as the 
pyramids were those of the kings. The mastaba (4) is a rectangular erection 
considerably longer tlun its width, biuh with rile exterior wall surface slightly 
sloping inwards or battering, and with each course of masonry generally 
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set slightly backfrom the our beneath it, but »ot so mtsdijo « togtothe 


This Uttering of the wall surfaces is a kind of 


of 


Egyptian architecture throughout its history, and seems the outcome of that 



4_ Two Forms afM^taba. 


desire for eternal permanence which first showed itself in the pyramids, and 
was perhaps partly induced by the idea of offering a better resistance to arth- 
qtialce shocks! A mastaU contained several chambers opening out of one 
another, the disposition of these varying very much i and there was generally 
a deep square shaft or pit sunk at the farthest limit of the interior, at the foot 
of which was the recess in w hich the coffin was placed secure as was supposed, 
from intrusion. The top was roofed with stone slabs, which in the larger 

examples were supported by coliunm*. r , c * 

The architectural interest of these erections, and of the trades o wet u 
tombs of an early period, lies in the fact of this use of columns both in the 
interior and also 'very frequently in front of the porch which gave access to 



the interior ; and in these columns are found occasionally the simple and 
unadorned forms of what were afterwards the two most important t)-p« of 
Eeyptan capital—the bod-form capital, as one may caU h, and the spreading 
capital. If we take the judgment of toui, which places an ™mp e 
as Kg. 5. tom the o-mbs at Gizeh. in the Fifth Dymaty. » is of o^Uk 
importance in regard to the history and origin of the Egyptian °P“' 
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has been customary to speak of these Egyptian capitals, carved or painted with 
leafage, as derived from the imitation of the lotus bud and lotus flo wer ; but 
if we take the bell capital here, in its unadorned state, we see nothing to indicate 
such naturalistic imitation ; and die conclusion should be obvious, that the 
genera] form of the capital came first, and that the leafage which, in the 
examples of the liter and complete Egyptian style, gives its semi-naturalistic 
appearance, is an ornament subsequently added to complete the decoration of 
the column, the whole surface of which was ornamented with figures and 
conventional design. 

From the earliest appearance of die column in built structures in Egypt, 
or where it is introduced in rock-cut interiors, it is manifestly a stone form, 
and Egyptian architecture is essentially a stone architecture in its prevalent 
character, as was natural in a country' where timber was scarce and granite 
and stone abundant. Brick was used, but only for utilitarian structures and 
not in die temples and tombs. Considering this, it is surprising to find, in 



many smaller rock-cut facades of early date, an obvious imitation of timber 
structure. In looking at die example here given from Lepsius (6), one 
immediately thinks of the rock-cut imitations of timber structure in Asia Minor 
(see page 43); die Egyptian examples do not show such realistic details of timber 
construction as those in Lycia, but they do manifestly represent timber; in 
the section of a rock-cut tomb (7), the features a and it seem obvious 
reminiscences of rudely w orked timber lintels; and die question arises—how 
are we to account for this in a country where timber was never plentiful 
and could never Lave been a universal or usual building material ? Is it a 
reminiscence of construction in some other locality from which the people who 
became Egyptians hid migrated ? And does it indicate any racial connec¬ 
tion with Asia Minor r These are questions which naturally occur, buc which 
probably can never now be answered with any certainty* 

We have dwelt at some length on these initial stages of die subject, although 
they- do not include any of the monuments which constitute the real importance 
and Grandeur of Egyptian architecture, because they represent the earliest 
developments of architecture known to us within the historic period and 
therefore are the basis of the whole subject. In following the course of Egyptian 
architecture down the stream of time, it is hardly worth while to attempt to 
define a senes of dated examples, seeing that dates, until a late period are 
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uncertain, and arc given differently by every authority on Egyptology ; and 
the history of Egyptian architecture was not, like that of Gothic, the history 
of a continuous growth and development of one style from another* Of all 
countries with a long history (and hers is by far the longest on record) Egypt 
seems to have been the most conservative : and this quality is completely 
reflected in her architecture* After the one great change from the pyramid- 
biitfdtng age to the temple-building age, 
there is hardly any further development; 
there are no distinct styles TT to be 
recognised; temples are larger or smaller, 
but their main features and character 
remain the same; the same form of 
column and capital meet ns at intervals 
of a thousand years or more. There is 
nothing like this persistence of one ideal 
anywhere else in the hiscoty of archi¬ 
tecture. Periods of tunc which count for 
much in the history of more modern 
nations count for little in that of Egypt* 

The period of rule of the barbarous 
Hybos, the “ Shepherd Kings;' when the 
arts were neglected, is a barren interval 
in Egyptian history, but only an interval 
though it lasted as long as the time from 
William the Conqueror to Elizabeth, 
wliich witnessed the rise, development* 
and decline of the English medieval style 
of architecture. 

After the age of the pyramids and the 
mastabas, which in the sense may be 
classed together as built tombs, there is a 
long period before we come to anything 
of importance in the way of architectural 
monuments, and the next step, in the 
Eleventh Dynasty, or about $000 b.c. ? is 
tombs, in which there is often a 





Plan, Section, and Details of a 
Tomb at Beni-Hasan (2500 b.c. ?). 


that of the excavated or rock-cut 

11 __ __ ___| | _ columned facade, as in the case of the 

mastabas, frequently giving aJmission to a columned ball on a small scale 
within ; but in the examples at Bcni-Hasam which are the most important 
and significant in an architectural sense, die column; is found in a different 
form, consisting of 1 stone pillar cut into sixteen sides or fleets* a treatment 
which we may imagine to nave arisen in the first instance from a desire to 
lighten die appearance of the square column by cutting off its angles and 
reducing it to an octagon i after which the further procedure of reducing it 
to sixteen sides was obvious and natural, as was also the hollowing of each 
side in order to gjve more emphasis to the angles ; though this was not done in 
all cases The example here gjvcn from Lcpsius (S) shows both methods, 
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the two columns in the portico being octagonal and the sides flat, the four 
internal columns sixteen-sided, and with the sides slightly hollowed or fluted. 
Both forms of column diminish slightly from the base to the top ; they have 
no capitals except a square slab or abacus, against the trader-side of which 
the column abuts, but they stand on a Urge flat circular base stone, which 
became, with some modification, the typical base of the Egyptian column 
throughout its whole history. It has been argued that this large flat base scone 
is a reason for supposing thac this form of column, was originally a wooden 
post, which would require such a base to rest on ; the argument, however, is 
not conclusive* as a stone column Avould be all the better for a wide base to 
distribute the pressure on the ground, and Egypt, as already observed, is a 
stone and not a timber country. It is to be noted that the abacus at the top 
of the column does not, as in Greek and all subsequent columnar architecture, 

S ect beyond the face of The beam above it, but is flush with the latter : 
this characteristic obtains throughout Egyptian architecture of all dates. 

It was almost a commonplace with architectural historians, on the discovery 
of these sixteen-sided columns, some of them fluted, at Beni-Hasan T that here 
was the origin of the Greek Doric column ; the rather, perhaps, as the true 
antiquity of the Beoi-Hasan tombs was not at first realised. Since then it has 
been pointed out that the interval of time between the Beni-Hasan caves and 
the earliest remaining structures in the Doric style was at least two thousand 
years, and therefore that there was no necessity or reason for assuming any 
relation between the two. On the other hand it mint be rememherea that, 
though we have the remains of the early Doric temples of Corinth, Fscstum, 
and Sehnusg we have no record of what kind of Greek work immediately 
preceded them ; the links in the chain arc wanting ; and, moreover, the 
Egyptian sixteen-sided column (but without fluting) reappears on a larger 
scale in the much more important monument at Deir-cl-Bahari, forming the 
mausoleum of Queen Hatsbcpsu, daring about 1570 B.C-* or £00 years sub¬ 
sequent to the Bcni-Hasan columns ; and it appears again in a small but 
important portion of the great temple of KamaL There was therefore 
evidently an element of persistence in this form, though we cannot follow it 
from century to century ; and in the absence of any other known origin of 
the early Greek Doric style, it seems reasonable to conclude that the form of 
the Greek Doric column is traceable to Egypt, although the intermediate 
stages arc wanting. 

The history of Egypt is divided into three great periods — the Ancient 
Empire, from the First to the Tenth Dynasty (5004 to 3064 B.m) 1 ; the 
Middle Empire, from the Eleventh to the Seventeenth Dynasty {3064 10 
1703 B-C-J ; and the New Empire, from the Eighteenth to the Thirtieth 
Dynasty (17OJ to 340 B.C.) t after which follow four more Dynasties, successively 
under Persian, Macedonian, Greek, and Roman domination, bringing us down 
to about a . d. 380, The foreign rule in the last four Dynasties made, however 
(as we shall have occasion to see later), very little difference in the general 
characteristics of Egyptian architecture. Roughly speaking, the Ancient 

1 Hie dates gj^en ire Minnie"* ; they ire probably Likely Ed be 1 he truth. 
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Empire may be considered to be the age of pyramids and mastaha^ the Middle 
Empire that of rock-cut tombs, tbc New Empire that of the vast temples 
which constitute the real contribution of Egypt 10 the art of architecture^ and 
which arc associated in the minds of most persons with tile idea of Egyptian 
architecture, though the known history ot Egypt commences more than three 
thousand years before the dace of these monuments. And the centres of 
building have shifted southwards up the course of the Nile. The great pyramids 
and the tombs of Gizeh centred round Memphis, the city of the A n cien t 
Empire, about 100 miles from the mouth of the Nile. The Bcni-Hasan caves 
are 250 miles from die Mediterranean, and die great Eighteenth Dynasty 
temples of Kamak and Luxor centre round Thebes, more than 400 miles up 
the course of the Nile. There had been minor Theban kingdoms before this 
date, but the great Theban kingdom arose in its glory about seventeen centuries 
before Christ. The Thebans had then finally expelled the Shepherd Kings after 



their five hundred years* usurpation and, as in some other periods of history, 
a great conquest was followed by an era of activity in architectural magnificence. 

The vast buildings which look their rise at this period, though we are in 
the habit of speaking of them as temples, were not so much religious as royal 
shrines. As tne small temples near the pyramids in the Ancient Empire were 
for the worship of the memory of die king sepulchred under the pyramid, 
the buildings of the New Empire may be said to be really the development 
of the ancient small columned shrine into a vast structure in which the 
original columned interior is not only enlarged in scale but multiplied In 
its complication of apartments. 

The plan of the Egyptian temples (for so we may for convenience call 
them) is both much more complicated and much more varied chan that of 
Greek and Roman temples, but it keeps always one characteristic—that it is a 

ac the entrance, and dividing 
apartments as we penetrate 
farther into its recesses. The whole theory of the plan is an anticlimax, a 
progression from display to mystery. M. Choisy, an hts Histoire Jc t'Archi¬ 
tecture, gives the accompanying plan (13) as an explanatory and typical 
c* 


plan, grandest and most impressive 
ler, more numerous, and darker 
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one, useful for impressing on the memory the general characteristics of Egyptian 

E lan. The plan of the greatest of die Theban temples, Kamak, which we give 
ere (14J is, however, far more extensive and complicated than diis; hut 
it was not all set out or built at one time. In fact, the sanctuary, which is the 
only portion built in granite, was erected in the earlier Theban period of the 
Middle Empire, before the coming of the Shepherd Kings. According to 
Marie ttc. Amenophis I., the first ting of the Eighteenth Dynasty, surrounded 
this with a temple court, and Thochmes l. built in front of it a frontispiece in 
what became die usual Egyptian manner, consisting of masses of masonry of 
partly pyramidal shape—truncated cones on the plan of a long parallelogram, 
with an entrance door between them having iti bead at a lower level; " both 
pylons and gateway crowned with that form of curved cornice, which is 
peculiar to Egypt, aiid is the universal finish or crowning member of every 
structure. He is credited with the erection of two more pylon gateways 



14. Plan oi Kamait (1700 to y8o b.c.). 


each larger than the last, one in front of the other. Later, Thothmes Ot built 
the hall between them with a roof supported by columns of a design different 
irom anything chc m Egyptian architecture (rj), and to him is credited 
■j u f°L ng l “ C enait,te ’ vail to adjust the exterior line to the increased 
width of the py lon fr^adc. Two other pylons were successively added, and 
between them Seto L and Raineses 11. divide the honour of having built the 
great hall of columns. The square forecourt in front of this, and the last 
pylon, were added in the Twenty-second Dynasry, somewhere about 960 b,c. ; 
and we have the complete building, measuring about raoo feet long and 
350 feet in greatest width ; the largest building the world has ever seen. 

The architecture of this, as of the Egyptian temple in general, is almost 
entirely for interior effect. Externally, die Egyptian tcmple'is a box ; except 
the pyloned entrance, there is nothing externally but a blind wall, of great 
thickness, surrounding the whole. The pylons and the blind exterior waft arc 
seen in the photograph Fig. 23, of a part of Kamak. There might be obelisks 
set up in from of it, and an avenue ot sphinxes giving dignity to'thc approach * 
there was one two miles Jong connecting the temples of Luxor and Kaniak - 
but these are outlymg sentinels. The building itself is a vast windowless mass 
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externally; all the architectural grandeur is in the interior. As a deliberate 
design of structure, this ii in keeping with the whole character of the Egyptian 
religion, a religion of mystery. But perhaps one of the most extraordinary 
things in relation co Kamak* when we come 10 think ofir, is the slowness and 
persistency of iB growth. People speak of Kamak as they do of other archi¬ 
tectural monuments, of the Colosseum or St Peter's, as concrete objects ; but 
it is perhaps seldom realised that* even leaving out of 
consideration the original foundation of the shrine* 
this vast congeries of courts and columned halls and 
pylons was slowly developing, in accordance with 
one central plan and with the same style of archi¬ 
tectural detail, during more than seven centuries. It 
is difficult for the mind accustomed to contemplate 
the comparatively rapid changes of the modem 
period of history, fully to grasp such a Fact, and its 
significance as to the character and condition of the 
people who produced these solemn and stupendous 
structures, erected by means which we cans only con¬ 
jecture, and intended only for the use and entrance 
of the king-god and the priests ' so Egyptologists 
affirm, though we may doubt whether the Hypostylc 
Hall did not witness at times solemn functions, in 
which the upper classes of the people at least were 
allowed to lake part, of a magnificence worthy of 
the gloomy and awful grandeur of the interior. 

The Hypos tyle Hail (apparently so called from 
having a snorter order of columns below (™) 
the principal columns) supplies us with the largest 
examples of the two most important ,s orders," if 
they may be so called* of Egyptian column* tliat 
with the spreading or bell-shaped capital, and that 
with the elongated capital which has irs greatest 
swell just above its junction with the column, ami 
diminishes upwards, in a straight outline, to the 
abacus. These arc the two master forms of Egyptian 
capital* which persist, essentially the same, down to 
the period of the Roman domination, only putting on, at a late period, some 
greater elaboration of decorative detail* as we shall see hereafter. There is 
only one other important type of Egyptian capital, that with a human head 
beneath each face of the abacus : chat is also only found in what may 
be called, relatively* the modem Egyptian period, and may be neglected 
for the present. In the Hypostylc Hall (ir P ia, 16) the two centre rows of 
columns, which rise much higher than the others, have the spreading 
capital, the forest of secondary columns on either hand have die elongated 
form of capital. Above the two innermost rows of the lower columns 
the wall rises to the higher level of the ceiling carried by the loftier 



ry Pillar in Hall of 
Thu dimes 111 ., Kimak 
(c, 1720 b.cl}* 
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central columns h and is pierced with windows formed of great stabs of stone 
with two series of vertical slits cut in them, one ahovc tiie other, leaving a 
central horizontal bar between them. These would have sent down cross- 
lights from each side through the forest of columns on die opposite side of the 
hall, producing what must have been one of the finest and most impressive 
interior effects ever realised in architecture. The vast roofing-stabs, with a 
few exceptions, having now fallen, the effect lias to be left to the imagination. 
Mr Spiers* fine drawing (12) shows the effect of the range of the target 
columns. 

been shown chat die form of die spreading capita! is found 
in the tombs ac Gizch ; and the form of die narrow capital 
and in many other rock-cut tombs, along with the 


16. Sect ton of Hyposryta Hat!, Karnak. 


prinutive Ruled form of column before mentioned ; a more naturalistic type 
of it is found at a much earlier period. The characteristic crown moulding 
which caps all Egyptian work, at Karnak as elsewhere* has also been imagined 
to have originated in die curving ends of the reeds used in early mud and 
reed-built huts. Of this theory it can only be said that the proof is entirely 
wanting, and that the Egyptian comice moulding, with its finely designed 
curve [the only detail in Egyptian architecture which approaches to the refine¬ 
ment of Greek work) is a feature of purely architectural and masonic character, 
and has as little as possible the appearance of having been derived from any 
imitation of ■work in an inferior material. 

Mention lias already been made of the form of the columns in the ball of 
Thothmes 111 . at Karnak {15}, which has no counterpart, as far as is known, 
any where else in Egyptian architecture, and must have been the result of some 
special influence. Tt has a historic interest in the fact that the form of the 
capital greatly resembles Persian detail, and that the fact of the column dimin¬ 
ishing downwards instead of upwards, unlike any other Egyptian column has 
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its counterpart at Knossos and at Mvcen?c. That the recurrence of so peculiar 
a feature, in three places not directly connected geographically, can have been 
due to mere chance, is hardly to be supposed. 

Unlike Greek architecture, in which the sculpture is concentrated so as to 
emphasise certain portions of the building and contrast; effectively with the 
surfaces of plain masonry, Egyptian architecture recognises no law of reticence 
in surface decoration. With the exception of the outer wall of the enceinte, 
every portion of the structure, even the whole of the cylindrical surfaces of 
the columns, must be covered cither with painted decoration or with the 
peculiar low relief sculpture in intaglio which the Egyptians employed ; these 
decorations generally embodying history or symbolic significations. In spite 
of their undoubted civilisation, the Egyptians of the periods under discussion 
were a semi-barbaric people, and in its architecture we naturally find a less 
developed feeling of refinement in detail to that which we shall discover in 
the architecture of the best Greek period, and a less inspiring sense of planning 
on a sumptuous scale in which the Romans in a later century excelled H Signs 
of a culture not ro be despised are to he detected in a few delicate profiles of 
mouldings though generally these are ot cruder form. The abundance 
of available labour is apparent in the lavish display ol surface ornament., as 
also in the immense size ol building members in use. So is the history of a 
people written upon the stones of their buildings, as we shall find again and 
again while making further study of this entrancing subject, Penncthome 
thought that he had discovered in die square court at Medinet-Abu an artificial 
curving inward of the hues of the entablature in order to iorm an optical 
correction of the line. The curvatures, on his statement, appear to be different 
on the four sides ; and when an operation of chat kind is traced in one temple 
only out of many and considering also that a correction oi that kin d, if required 
on die interior lines, ought to liavc been applied to the exterior ones also, one 
becomes rather sceptical as to its reality, and inclined to think that it has only 
been a secular settlement of the buildings inwards, the settlement being natur¬ 
ally prevented near the angles by the mutual buttressing of the inasses at right 
angles to each other. Such a subtle degree of refinement would seem to be 
beyond that stage of culture attained by the Egyptians, and Penncthome s 
conjecture may be disposed of a s being at any rate improbable. In Greek 
architecture* where the use of optical corrections ot line is unquestionable, 
the refinement of profile of all the mouldings as in complete keeping with the 
spirit of exactitude w hich dictated the delicate curves lor optical correction ; 
bur this is certainly not the case with Egyptian architecture. 

How r were such vast structures as these erected i The great columns of 
Kamak are 66 feet high and tz feet in diameter ; the monolith slabs over the 
central avenue were 36 ieei long and 4 feet chick. The columns were erected 
in separate drums, but very large ones* leaving much fewer joints than in ilae 
Greek columns. The erection of these, and still more of the i m mense roofing 
slabs, if done by hoisting, must have necessitated very large and pow erful 
crane machinery ; but among the Egyptian paintings, which record so many 
operations of the life of the people, there appears to be no representation of 
df 
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any such machines at work, as we might have expected had they been in use ; 
moreover, amid the closely crowded columns in the Karaak and other halls, 
there would seem to have been no room to work hoisting machinery on a 
large scale, or even to allow the roof blocks to pass between the columns. 
The theory of M, Cliolsy is that the interior was gradually filled up with 
sand or sand-bags as tile columns went up T till finally there was a platform 
level with die tops of the capitals, on to which the roofing stabs were brought 
up from outside, by a slow process of wedging up, and taken by means of 
rollers to their proper places. After all was completed, the temporary filling 
was removed. He observes that the amount of filling to be done was much 
reduced by the great amount of area occupied by die columns themselves. 
The idea is in such startling contrast to all our modem notions of building 
engineering, that at first sight it seems preposterous ; but ic is not impossible, 
perhaps not improbable. In Egypt time was of no consequence, and sand 
and labour were procurable tfd Jjwmivl It is at alt events the only theory 
which explains how such structures could be carried out by a people whose 
mechanics seem to have been in a very crude stole, so far as their voluminous 
painted records can be token as testimony. 

Although granite was used for the obelisks often set up in front of the 
temples, as the most enduring material, it was not the habitual building material, 
which was sandstone or limestone ; the only temple completely built in 
granite, so far as is known, being rhe small one near the Sphinx, already 
referred to, in which there is.no decorative decail, Thar die principle of arch 
construction was known to the Egyptians from an early period there can be 
litdc doubt t though diey never used it in their architecture, which is entirely 
that of the column and lintel. Lepsius gives a section of an actual arch construc¬ 
tion, though with clumsily cut voussoirs, from a comb at Gfreh, which may 
be of very' early date, though Mariettc is of opinion that there is no existing 
Egyptian arch earlier than the sixth century ex* But some of die ceilings in 
the Bcni-Hasan caves are in arch form, and as there « no constructional object 
in making a rock-cur celling in this form, it seems 
probable that it was an imitation of an arch. Among 
peculiarities of construction in Egyptian masonry 
may be named the frequent employment of oblique 
instead of vertical joints in courses of masonry (17 a), 
the object of which it is difficult to sec • and the 
occasional setting of a number of courses of masonry 
in the lower part of a wall in a sagging curve (17 b). 
This occurs too often to be attributed cither to care¬ 
lessness or to settlement of the ground ; some absurd 
theories, have been advanced to explain ir T The prob¬ 
ability seems to be that it arose from a vague idea in the minds of die builders 
that a wall so constructed would oppose a better resistance to earthquake shocks - 
On the character and aspect of the commoner forms of Egyptian dwelling- 
house an unexpected light was thrown by the discovery by Professor Petrie 
of a number of small clay models of houses, found in graves of the Tenth to 
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Twelfth Dynasty at Rifeh, and supposed to be intended as residences for the 
souls of the deceased persons. These showed a progressive elaboration, die 
later ones having a columned portico in front, with the house behind with a 
flat roof and an outside stair for access to it. Of the larger residences we can 
only judge by the picture plans in some of the pain rings, in which the attempt 
is made to represent horizontal plan by a vertical picture ; from these one 
nan gather that the house of the best class w ould have a central space like what 
in the Roman house was called the acrium T with apartments opening out ol 
it in cross form, and perhaps adorned with columns and with symmetrically 
planted trees or shrubs; smaller utilitarian apartments opening again out of 
these. But these imperfect representations nave little significance in their 
obvious bearing on architectural development, of which the temples are the 
real and important landmarks. 

We have taken Kamak as the type of Egyptian architecture, which is there 
represented at its highest, and the character of which differs little in other 
monuments of the New Empire. Plans differ considerably in extent and 
elaboration, but rhe leading forms of architectural design recur with remark¬ 
able persistence through century after century. Luxor* of which little remains* 
was apparently the nearest to being a rival to Kamak* with which it was 
architecturally connected by an avenue of sphinxes. These were on the right 
bank of the Nile ; on the left bank was die great mausoleum of Deir-cl- 
Bahari* on rising ground on the side of the hills ; below it on the plain was 
the Ramcsscum, me temple of Ramses L. and somewhat later the temple cl 
Mcdinet-Abu* by Raineses UL r who also built the smaller temple of Khons, 
near Kamak. Deir-cl-Bahari [18, tg), the temple or mausoleum of Queen 
Hacshepsu. needs special mention as an architectural monument with a plan 
and character peculiar to itself* and di fferent from that of the normal Egyptian 
temple. This erection, built in or partly against a recess in the hills on the left 
Wk of the Nile, opposite to Kamak and Luxor* takes a form suggested by 
and utilising the nature ot the ground. Closely bounded oti three sides by 
cliffs, and only entirely open towards the cast, tow r ards which ibe ground 
slope*, it is formed in three courts rising one above the other, the different 
levels being reached by inclined causeways built up on the centre line of tile 
lowest and second court, the inner froing wall of each court being decorated 
with a double colonnade on each side of the causeway leading to the level 
above. The plan and view are reproduced from Somers Clarke s drawings in 
the twenty-ninth memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund, in which a full 
description of the building is given. ScSnit of the columns arc square on plan, 
but the sixieett-sided form of column* similar to that at Beni-Hasan, is very 
largely used. These sixteen-sided columns are not in the least fluted or hollo wed 
between the angles, but arc perfectly flat, though Clarke states that in some 
instances there is a very slight raking or projection at the angle, as if to emphasise 
it, and create something of the defined edge which would in a Greek column 
be given by the during. It may he suggested that if this raising of the edge 
is found in some of the columns it probably existed originally in ail. and has 
been weathered away. A point to be noted is that all these walls and columns 
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were originally coated with a fine white plaster or gesso : to quote Clarke's 
words, “ the building appeared as if it were made of one vast dazzling stone, 
blinding in the glare of the intense sunlight,” This is an interesting point to 
notice, because in recent times, in England especially, die coating of a building 
with a cement face, in which the minor decorative features and mouldings are 
modelled, has been considered to be a kind, of degradation of architecture, 
hi din g the monumental constructional material beneath a coat of more perish¬ 
able material. That this is a degradation of monumental architecture is a sound 
view ; but it is obvious that, so far from being a modem vulgarity of pro¬ 
cedure, it is in fact one of die oldest practices in architecture, and was here 
applied to a building which was intended as a monument or mausoleum in 
honour of one of the greatest of Egyptian sovereigns. In addition to the 
peculiarity of the arrangement on successive levels, evidently suggested by the 
nature of the ground, it should be observed how different this plan is from 
the normal Egyptian temple plan, in the wide lateral extension of the principal 
stage of the architecture; though it still ends, as in other cases, in a small 
aiul darkened chamber, to which all the magnificence of the colonnaded 
architecture is but an approach. An oilier point of historic interest in Deir-el- 
Bahari is that as an example of the arrangement of a building in elevated 
platforms reached by an inclined plane, it has some affinity with the forms of 
Babylonian architecture {as far as these can be conjectured) and with the later 
forms of Persian architecture, of which there arc sufficiently intelligible remains \ 
in both of which we meet with the practice of erecting buildings on lofty 
platforms reached, not indeed by inclined planes, but by flights of steps, with 
die difference that in the Babylonian and Persian buildings the ascent was 
made at right angles to the main axes of the building, instead of on the axial 
line, as in the Egyptian example. 

The other temples named in the preceding paragraph, besides other 
examples that might be mentioned, present much the same architectural 
characteristics as Karoak and Luxor, on a smaller scale and with differences in 
plan, and need not be mentioned in detail here, as our special object, within 
the limits of this book, is not to give a history of individual buildings, but a 
history of the development of architectural style as illustrated in typical 
structures. 

We give, in Figs. 14-26, three examples of Egyptian painted ornament, all 
of which have a certain historic significance, a represents a form of square 
pattern which afterwards came so extensively into use in Greek work, as to 
be commonly regarded as an essentially Greek characteristic; it is, however, 
in fact, found in a more or less crude form all over the world, b represents 
the spiral element in ornament, which, as we shill see, » also found in archaic 
Greek and in Myccnxan work, c represents, in a rather stiff and crude form, 
the principle of alternating features which is an important element in ornament, 
and which, with the Greek artists, developed into some of the most beautiful 
and refined architectural ornament that has ever been produced. 

And here we may quit Egypt for the present. The general style of its 
buildings continued unaltered for centuries, and such new characteristics as 
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Ic developed under Greek and Roman rule belong rather to the next than to 
the present chapter. 

We have traced, up to the limit set in this chapter, the slow process of 
architectural development in the valley or plain of the Nile* which left behind 
it monuments of colossal grandeur, destined indirectly to affect the whole 
subsequent course of the worlds architecture. We now turn north-cast ward 
to see what can be learned of the ocher earliest known architectural develop¬ 
ment, that of Chaldea and Assyria, which, though no certain traces of it go 
back as far as the pyramids and Sphinx, yet for a considerable part of its course 
was chronologically running parallel with that of Egypt. There is a parallel, 
too. in the nature of the site ; we again find architectural monuments erected 
on a great and somewhat arid plain traversed, not by one hut by two great 
rivers* which, however, unite before reaching the sea, and for a great part of 
their course water the same tract of country enclosed between them* and hence 
known to the Greeks as, Mesopotamia—the land between the rivers. Here 
also, as on the Nile* we find that as wc ascend tile rivers we descend the stream 
of rime ; the geographical progress is inverted, tor while tile Nile flows north, 
the Euphrates and Tigris (low south ; but the Chaldstan or Babylonian 
kingdom, through which flow the lower reaches of the Euphrates* is older 
than the Assyrian kingdom which borders tile left bank of the upper reaches 
of the Tigris, chough their architecture, as far as we can realise, belongs to 
one chapter in architectural history. The Ziggurac at Or (e. 2350 ».c.} (io), 
which was among the buildings excavated bv Sir Leonard Woolley in 1922-29, 
is the largest and least fragmentary example of architecture remaining from 
this early period. 

But here the parallel ends. It is a common observation with writers on 
architecture that in Egypt and Chald&a we find the cradles of the art. Chrono¬ 
logically this is correct; but in architectural importance the two countries 
cannot be compared for a moment The Egyptian is the architecture of 
Temples and of mystery and symbolism ; the Assyrian (for the Babylonian 
remains arc so shadowy that we need not consider them) is the architecture 
of palaces and fortifications and fighting ; the Egyptian budi with monu¬ 
mental materials which have left remains imposing to rhis day ; the Assy rian 
used perishable clay brick, merely veneered with stone or cement, and his 
buildings have gone into heaps* from which only painful investigation, coupled 
with a reference to rude and conventional sculptured representations, can 
extract any definite facts. Nor, when we have got at these, do we find any¬ 
thing to compare with the grandeur, barbaric though it be, of the Egyptian 
monuments. And at a natural result of these conditions, die architecture of 
Chaldea and Assyria, except in regard to some minor details to be noticed in 
their place* has had less after-effect on the styles of the civilised world. It 
seems to have been an architecture of rude strength in the fortress, and rich 
but somewhat highly coloured decoration in the palace. In sculpture, indeed, 
as the walls of the British Museum testify, the Assyrians were real artists, and 
went far beyond the Egyptians ; and the Babylonians, with their free use of 
coloured enamels and tiles, must have produced fine polyrhromatic effects in 
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their interiors and courtyards ; but their architectural treatment of buildings 
nt mass? only rose to the employment of vertical reeding and trenching with 
a square finish downed by that form of battlemented cresting which, from 
the evidence of the sculptured representations, we can hardly doubt was the 
universal way of finishing off a wall at the top. A mere comparison of 
the plan of the palace of Kiiorsabad (so), the most important and complete 
Assyrian plan discovered, with the plan of an Egyptian temple, is enough to 
emphasise the difference between the aims of the two peoples. In place of 



20. Plan of the Palace at Khorobad (720 B.C,). 

the axial treatment and concentrated mystery of tbc Egyptian plan. we have 
only an Irregular group of eQUXTyards s surrounded by apartments* developed 
naturally 5 though from no apparent preconceived pkn or scheme* 

However magnificent in its extent and decorative treatment ancient Babylon 
may have been—must have been, indeed* to explain in any degree tile rhapsodies 
of historians—it was but a temporary grandeur* doomed to swift decay on 
account of the perishable nature of its material As Ghoisy bluntly sums it 
up, in Chaldita the materials were crude day and brick ; in Assyria, crude 
cky and stone. The lower plain of die Euphrates seems to have furnished 
neither stone nor timber, and the sties of its greatest architectural monuments 
are now only marked by shapeless heaps. Nor did Layaxd s excavations at 
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the sitc of Nineveh throw much hghc on its architecture ; his great finds were 
m sculpture, in the shape of those magnificent colossal figures of winged bulb 
and winged lions which once flanked the portals of a king's palace, and now T 
in tile British Museum, excite the wonder of the populace and the imagination 
of the historian. But these seem, so far, to have been the only substantial 
remnants of the pabce. It was not till the investigations of the site of Sargoifs 
palace at Khorsaoad, some tw elve miles north of Nineveh, first tentatively by 
Botta and afterwards more thoroughly by Victor Place in iB64 + that we 
arrived at some definite information m regard to Assyrian architecture. 



ai. Restored View of the Palace at Khorsatud (720 a.c.J. 


Khorsabad, as far as investigated by Place, shows the plan of the palace 
a chzvd across one w r all of what seems to have been a fortified town some 
1500 metres square inside the walk The first point which strikes one is that 
die palace far) is built on a huge platform the same height as the cop of the 
immensely thick walls of the enceinte, and Clioisy accepts the probability due 
diis was the recognised system m both Assyrian and Chaldean buildings. This 
reminds one of the terraced platforms (before referred to) of Deir-^rUBahari, 
which was indeed some seven or eight centuries earlier than the foundation of 
Khorsabid in the eighth century b.c. ; and the motive at Bahari was archi¬ 
tectural, The motive for the raised platform in Assyrian palaces, for wdiich 
various causes have been imagined, was probably the simple one of protection 
against attack. The mcdi.xval marauding baron built his casde or chateau on 
a hill; the Assyrian king or nobleman, Jiving in a flat plain, made an artificial 
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Will of Assyrian 
Palace, 


hill for the basis of his palace, and fenced it with a brick revecemenr. The 
manner of laying and bonding the brickwork into the day mass in the rear 

h shown in the accompanying elevation and plan from __ 

Place (21). The jointing is always vertical; there is nothing u ’Vn u rt 
resembling die Egyptian practice of oblique jointing, nor ' ' 111 1 * 

that of curved courses in building. 

What appears to be the most characteristic type oi 
Assyrian architecture is found in the remains of the square 
tower near one angle of the palace at Khorsabad (29), 
built in receding stages, and with a ramped roadway round 
it for access to the top ; four of these stages were found 
in sufficient preservation to afford pretty good data for 
its restoration. Place assumes the complete structure to 
have had seven, which not only falls in well with the 
proportions of the existing portion, but recalls Herodotus' description of 
the ramparts of Ecbatana, in seven receding stages, each difFcrcndy coloured. 
Plate actually recognised a difference of colour in two of the stages of the 
Khorsabad cower, one red and the oilier blue ; he docs aot suggest in what 
manner the difference of colour was produced, whether by surface colouring 
or coloured material. The treatment of the walls was the very simple and 
naive one of a series of projecting pilasters, each with a double sinking or 
recess up the centre of its face, and two similar sinkings on the face between 
the pilasters, producing a series of vertical lin es repeated over the whole surface ; 
Fig, 30 gives die plan of these. It has been argued that this is a reminiscence 
of timber Treatment, but there is no special reason for drinking so 1 on the 

contrary, the shape of the recesses on plan, in 
two receding faces, is just that which would be 
suggested as a natural effect in brickwork, by 
3 a Plan of Wall Treatment setting it back in two iJiicknesscs T just as the form 

of cresting to die walls is formed by one large 
brick placed centrally over two others; and, in fact, die plan of the recesses in 
the Assyrian walls is exactly the outline of the cresting, placed horizontally. 
The only other important form of wall decoration, besides die sculpture, was 
the employment, both on the exterior of the enceinte walls of Khorsabad, as 
well as on some of the interiors, of what may be called a reeding ornament on a 
very large scale (each projection some twelve or fourteen inches in width), 
or might be regarded as a scries of contiguous half-columns, only that they do 
not answer to our idea of a column by showing anything in the nature of a 
capital. It has been argued chat this feature is suggestive of a wooden origin; 
that it is a reminiscence of the appearance of trunks of trees placed vertically 
ride by side ; it might be so explained, no doubt, if the country had been one 
in which timber had ever been so plentiful as to form a building material in 
habitual use; but this is little likely in Assyria, and still less in the more southern 
plain of Babylon, on die architecture of which, no doubt, that of Assy ria was 
mainly founded. After all, it is an exceedingly elementary form of surface 
decoration, and hardly needs a special archaeological theory Lu account for it. 
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Place found no indication of any chamber within the great tower at 
Khorsabad, ss in the Egyptian pyramids ■ ir appeared, is far as he could dig 
into it, to be a solid mass. Though this is the only tower of this of which 
we have any intelligible remains, we can hardly suppose it to have been an 
exceptional erection ; towers in stages, on a similar model, existed at Babylon 
and elsewhere in ChaJdast and Assyria ; that they were a characteristic of the 
architecture of the country ; and it is impossible not to connect them with 


the Biblical legend of the 
long before Khorsabad, 
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This may liave 

scale of the _ I 

palace* and die still greater scale of that of 
Koyunjik (built in the succeeding genera non)* 
and the elaboration of ornament indicated in some 
of the details which have been preserved from 
both palaces, testify to a long antecedent period 
of power and prosperity, wfiich muse have had 
a corresponding illustration in architecture; arid 
the foundation of the Babylonian monarchy, with 
its buildings celebrated at feast in story, is supposed 
to date back tt> 2000 b.c. 

The design of the outer gateways at Khorsabad, 
which was found by Place nearly complete, with 
its arch springing from the backs of human-headed 
kuUs (ii) p and its decorative arehivolt in coloured 


enamelled bricks, is the most dignified piece of Assyrian architectural desifm 
that we have any record of. & 

It is possible that some of the smaller rooms of the palace of Khorsabad 
w-erc vaulted w ith brick arches ; Place gives an illustration of die remains 
of a vault which be discovered, and which appears 
to have been built without centering by the system 
which seems to have been practised everywhere 
in the East, of setting the rings of the arch out 
of the perpendicular (32), at such an angle that 
the mortar or die adhesiveness of the sides of the 
voussoirs retained them in position rill the ring 
of the arch was completed, when the next ring 
was built in the same 
space to be vaulted was 

tfiat there was anything in the__ _ ___ 

covering at Khorsabad, there is indeed no compartment of such a shape as to 
require or suggest it; but Layard thought that the accompanying reptesenta- 
rion. on a slab found at Nineveh (44). was a proof of the me of the dome 
in Assyrian architecture. Standing by itself however* dies representation 
with its two conical erections in the rear looking very like modem Portland 
cement kilns, is a very doubtful piece of evidence, unless we knew what its 
scale was intended to be ; it may only represent a little group of huts or 
some such erections , it Is do proof that the dome was a feature ot Assyrian 
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architecture on a large scale. Ocher bas-reliefs found at Khorsabad and 
Koytinjik arc very interesting and significant in an architectural sense ■ in 
one we seem to sec a crude early form 
of the Ionic capital; in another repre¬ 
sentation (33) there is an employment 
of small colonettes in the upper story 
of a building in a manner singularly 
resembling a favourite feature in English 
designs ot the ^ Free Classic ” school ; 
but these arc only sculptured repre¬ 
sentations which may be more or less 
accurate; the features represented have 
not p so far, been discovered in the 
remains of actual buildings. Place,, how¬ 
ever, figures an actual side discovered 

him at Khorsabad (34) which, if accurately represented, is 
remarkable as being a kind of suggestion in advance of 
features in Greek architecture, the fluting of the column 
radiating plant-like ornament so common, in Greek 
antcfbuc. The crude form of this latter feature recurs constantly 
in Assyrian ornament, but the fluted shafE appears to he unique; 
there is no indication of such a feature in any of the Assyrian 
representations, and the production of this single example, so 
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among the Assyria remains, suggests 


unlike anything else among 
a doubt whether it is really 
an object of Assyrian make 
and date, and not something of outside 
provenance. 

Though there is not the slightest relation 
between Assyrian and Egyptian architecture 
in the principle of construction and the 
treatment of buildings erf masse—a fact fully 
accounted for by the difference both in the 
objects of the principal buildings and m the 
materials available—the connection is rcadilv 
traceable in some of the decorative detail, 
border ornament in the large carved 
from Xoyunjik (35), of which there is 
in the British Museum, is so like a 
■ ->. [TV -, feature in painted Egyptian orna¬ 

ment that it would be difficult to say > apart 3 j T Slab from Xoyimjik (700 blc.)- 
ottier details, to which couniry to 
credit it r It is also worth note that the one good moulding found in Assyrian 
architecture, that which crowned the stylobate of the budding at Khorsabad 
called (rightly or wrongly) the * J temple," bears a remarkable similarity to the 
one good moulding found in Egyptian architecture. The curve is less refined 
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than in die Egyptian moulding, and shows the important difference of being 
slightly underwent, but the resemblance, both in its outline and its use as a 
crowning feature to a portion of wall, is remarkable. Other decorative details 
there arc which seem io owe notliing to Egypt; the circular paltrtv* for 
instance, on the glared brick decoration over the Khoreabad gateway, a feature 
which occurs frequently in Assyrian ornament* and the conventional floral 

ornament branching on cadi side from 
a centre (j6). also of frequent occurrence* 
and which does not seem to be suggested 
by anything in Egyptian detail, for in the 
spreading lotus ornament of Egypt the 
leaves or lobes all lessen towards the ex¬ 
tremity* and end in points; the lobes in 
the Assyrian ornament thicken towards 
the extremity* and are then rounded off 
And this, and not anything in Egypt, 
seems to be the crude original of the 
more highly finished and refined conven¬ 
tional ornament of the Greeks, in which, 
though the lobes ire pointed and not 
rounded at the cnd n the principle of increasing their thickness from the 
springing ro die extremity is preserved. Indeed, one cannot sec such an 
illustration as that just mentioned, which La yard gives as a part of tile 
Assyrian lb Tree of Life." without thinking at once of the Greek antefixa 
ornament (104), which ts here, as it were, in the rough. 

The internal architecture of the Assyrian palace, which must have been 
very rich in effect* was essentially an architecture of sculptured stone slabs on a 
brick backing, and but for the sculptured stabs we should know little about it 
now. Both in the execution and in the decorative disposition of sculpture the 
Assyrian was a tar superior arose to the Egyptian. Both covered their walls 
with portraits of kings and representations of their achievements or of ocher 
historic events ; buc die Egyptian pahiced or carved his figures in a very 
naive manner and with lirde attention to or knowledge of anatomy, and spread 
them all over the wall surface without regard to effect. The Assyrian bas- 
reliefs, carved in stone in low relief, are most powerful and life-like representa¬ 
tions of men and animals, showing great observation of die faces of structure 
and movement, and only sufficiently conventionalised to render them, as it 
wcrc d an integral part of the architecture ; and (which is the important point 
in an architectural sense] they were grouped on the horizontal spaces of friezes 
or (more properly) dados* presenting a decorative stratum of sculpture con¬ 
trasted with plain wall spaces—a far more artistic method of treatment than 
the Egyptian manner of covering a wall all over with figures, like a page of a 
book. Where there were not such bas-reliefs the walls of the Assyrian palaces 
were covered with stucco, which appears to have been usually painted white 
in the upper portions of the walk, and black at the foot. In one ofthe chambers 
at Khorsabad, was found an interior decoration of that kind of large-scale 
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reeding already noticed as a frequent method of exterior decoration. In 
connection with these also were portions of two columns decorated with a 
diaper of a scalolike character ; from this, as well as from some of the repre¬ 
sentations in bas-reliefs, it appears that when the surfaces of columns were 
decorated it was with a diaper ornament, a fact which further emphasises the 
exceptional and doubtful character of the specimen of a fluted stele given by 
Place, 

Such was, as far as now' known, the architecture of the Assyrians \ evidently 
extraordinarily rich and sumptuous in its decoration, much of which, the 
sculpture especially, is of very fine character; but an architecture still essen¬ 
tially barbaric* deficient both structurally and aesthetically in the monumental 
element without which no architecture, however richly decorated, can have 
the highest and most permanent Interest. Structurally, it was an architecture 
of decorative veneering on a fond of perishable material, which time has reduced 
for the most part to nearly unintelligible heaps, whose story is only doubtfully 
told by the remains o f their stone veneering : and Eesthctically* as far as explora¬ 
tion has been able to make out the platis of its buildings, it was an architecture 
in which centralisation and symmetry in planning held little or no place. 
There may be more discoveries to be made yet of Assyrian sculpture and 
decoration, but there is probably nothing more to be discovered in regard to 
Assyrian architecture as the art of planning and building, and it has had no 
permanent influence on the succeeding history of the worlds architecture. 

There is, however, one short chapter in the history' of pre-classic archi¬ 
tecture which may be regarded as a kind of sequel or appendix to the chapter 
of Assyrian architecture, viz. : tile architecture of the Persians from the middle 
of die sixth to the latter part of the fifth century B.c. Fcrgusson assumed that 
die Persian architecture oE this period is really a key to the features of Assyrian 
architecture which have perished. But whereas the Assyrians used brick walls 
and vaults with only a facing of stone slabs, the Persians built the decorative 
portioEis of their buildings in solid stone, with brick connecting walls between i 
with the result dxat in die most important remains of their palaces, at Fcrscpolis, 
we liave gateways and columns standing free, the soft brick walls which once 
connected them having been washed away by rise storms of centuries. But 
to conclude that, because the Persians came into possession of what had been 
the Assyrian Kingdom (already conquered by the Mcdes), their architecture 
represents what Assyrian architecture was before its brick walk perished, may 
be assuming far too much. Early Persian architecture, in the period before 
Alexander, is, in fact, a niJiange of various influences, the result of conquest 
in Asia Minor and Egypt as well as the conquest of what was once Assyria, 
Two features of Assyrian architecture only are clearly and unmistakably 
shown in Pcrmti architecture. One is the elevation of buildings on a lofty 
built-up platform, of which the first example is that of Fasargatbc, built by 
Cyrus, in which* however, the masonry differs from that of Kharsabad in that 
it is built of stones symmetrically laid and sunk and drafted at the joints (in 
other w ords, what is now called l * rusticated * P masonry ). Of the architecture 
which was erected on this platform little or nothing b left. At Fcrsepolis we 
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find again the built-up platform, but in this case the stone facing is hoe rusticated 
or in symmetrical blocks. The other distinctly Assyrian feature is the existence 

in the state gateway at Perse polls of 


17, Restored Plan of Portal, Perse polls. 


winged bulb flanking the portals (37), 
Tbe sculptures of lion-hunts in bas- 
rclicf on the wails of the stairs leading 
□ p 10 the platform arc also com¬ 
pletely in the school of the Assyrian 
sculptures. 

But beyond this there u nothing discernible of special Assyrian influence 
in the remains of Persian architecture. The Persian style of the period of the 
Acharmcnida: is, in fact* one of the most curious problems in architectural 
history. For some of its features no precedent is known, or probably will 
ever now be discovered. For the explanation of others it must be remembered 
that the period from the middle of the sixth to the middle of the fifth century 
h.c, was a time of Persian conquest. Of the architecture of the period of Cyrus, 
the first Persian conqueror, the remains left are so scanty thar we cannot draw 



j8. Pkn of Hall of Xerxes, Peracpolis {4E5 nx. ). 

much conclusion from them as 10 his buildings, Fasargadx gives us one tall 
slender column, the capital of which has gone, and the base of which has an 
odd but probably only accidental resemblance to the usual base of the Egyptian 
column, a flat drum of shallow dimensions! and appearing as if it were a purely 
utilitarian expedient for distributing pressure. This column* according to the 
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drawings given of it* is without Eluting, Ics architectural significance lies in 
its tall and thin proportions showing that ii was a column only for carrying a 
comparatively light timber superstructure, if not itself of a wooden origin. 
But there is one structure at Pasargadz, apparently unique of its kind in that 
neighbourhood, and which lias been fancifully called J# the Tomb of Cyrus/' 
which is very significant in its way. Cyrus conquered the greater part of Asia 
Minor, and no one who compares the illustration of a tomb in Lycia (46) with 
this Persian erection (43) ought ro have any reasonable doubt that the form of 
this latter is derived from Asia Minor. Were there a number of such erections 
ill Ferria, one might doubt which country influenced the other ; but when we 
find Lycia full of such erections and 
this single example (as it appears to 
be) on Persian soil* there can be little 
doubt of its derivation* But it is 
hardly to be called Persian architec¬ 
ture ; it is an exceptional dung, and 
might have been passed over but for 
the fact that it is the best preserved 
Persian monument of ics date, and 
that it has been rather prominently 
brought forward in books in which 
its probable connection with Asia 
Minor does not seem to have been 
recognised. 

Before the most important remains 
of Persian architecture, the palaces of 
Per$epoIis T had been buili; Cambyscs 
had conquered Egypt* and it is to 
this fact that we must look to explain 
some of the features of the palaces 
built by Darius and subsequently by 
Xerxes at Perscpolk The plans of these palaces, with their square columned 
balk (33), are so similar in general idea to the hypostyk nails of Egypt, 
and so unlike anything we know of previously in Assyrian and Chalda^an 
territory* that we may assume that they are, in plan at least* the 
come of a new acquaintance with Egyptian architecture. The great 
dJJference consists in the much smaller space occupied by tile supports, and 
in the attenuated proportions of the columns (as shown in Spiers' restored 
view of the interior), which are in this respect more slender than even the 
latest types of Corinthian column in Greek and Roman architecture. Doth 
these face indicate a superstructure of timber* with its lighter weight and 
greater length of bearing ; and this conclusion is completely confirmed by 
r L rock-cut facades of the same date at Naksh-i-Rustam* where we 
see tne repetition of the Pcrsepolis column with its double buUVhead capitals* 
with the beams and ends of the rafters cut in die stone above them. The 
facade of the so-called Tomb of Darius (3$) shows an ornamental sculptured 
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erection above, with animal-beaded angle features, and it b possible that this may 
represent an upper story of the palace above the main colonnade ; buc this is 
by no means a necessary conclusion ; it may represent only a symbolical bier 
or sarcophagus carved above the strictly architectural portion of the facade ; 
and in any case it is a representation exceedingly difficult to work out structur¬ 
ally as a portion of ad actual building. 

At the top of the principal flights of steps leading up to the platform at 
Persepolis wc are brought face to face with direct Assyrian infl uence* in the 
presence of the porch flanked at either end by 
two winged bulls in ako~relicf* already referred 
to (42) ; while in die stone doorways which arc 
left stranded between the spaces once occupied 
by the nuid-brick walls* wc come on almost die 
direct imitation of die curved and reeded cornice 
as it is used over the doorways of the Egyptian 
temples {40) : the mediod of reeding or fluting 
is slightly different, as it is often divided into 
two or three heights or niches by cross curves, 
and the profile curve of die cornice is by no 
means so refined in character as in the Egyptian 
examples ; but of its Egyptian origin there can 
be Hide doubt. 

The Persepolb capital, in its most elaborated 
form, is 10 the modern and western eye one of the 
strangest details in the w hole history of architecture. 
The simplest form of the capital* consisting only of 
the heads and forequarters of two bulls or horses back to back, has some¬ 
thing to recommend it as a decorative treatment of a form of bracket-capital 
intended to lessen the bearing of the longitudinal roof timber, and the hollow 
left between the heads seem as if in tended [not unsuitably) to receive die end 
of a large transverse beam. The more elaborate form of capital, as found 
both at Pcrsepolis and fa little later) at Susa Ls not a little startling in design, 
and to appreciate it fully, one would need a very much more complete 
heritage of sympathetic understanding than tine meagre historical record at 
one’s disposal can induce. The lower part of the capital may possibly have 
been suggested by Egyptian detail; the middle portion, with its volutes 
placed vertically, lias no known precedent, but as a possible germ of the 
Greek Ionic volute it has its distinct interest for die student of the classics. 
Whether there is indeed any relation between these forms so similar in 
outline though equally diverse in application is, however* a very moot point, 
whereas die origin of the Ionic capital can be traced with greater probability 
from the early rocket examples of Asia Minor* to be noted hereafter. 

The base of die Persian column is one of its best features, and may have some 
relation with die form of capital in the Hall of Thodlmcs at Kamak (15), Ii may 
seem odd that what forms a capital in one country should be applied as a base 
id another, but die Persian column in other respects ii so foreign to our modem 
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ideas of design that this transposition of a foreign feature from one use to another 
is by no means impossible. It should be added that the Persepolu column is 
fluted, but by no means in the severe and developed manner of the Doric 
column, hereafter described, with its twenty flutes carefully set out; the fluting 
of the Persian column is rather an indiscriminate striation of many small 
channellings, giving a general surface effect, but not following any strict 
rule of setring out on plan. Thus it can hardly be an imitation of early 
Greek work, and may have been an indigenous detail calculated merely for 
decorative effect. 

The researches of Diculafoy at Susa r however interesting and valuable in 
themselves, have not added much to our knowledge of Persian architecture in 
the strict sense of the word, though they have brought to light a very rich and 
effective style of coloured md partially relieved mural decoration, in whkh die 
influence of Assyrian tradition is more apparent than in the purely architectural 
element of Persian buildings. As a minor feature, wc may notice the constant 
recurrence of a circular patera ornament, generally of twelve lobes ; a feature 
which aUo occurs at Persepolis, as in the doorway already shown in Fig. 40, 
which is completely decorated with three series of such paterae all round the 
architrave* 

Persian architecture of the early period has left evidence of a number of 
conctpcions which as to plan demand our unqualified admiration, but in render¬ 
ing of treatment less within our comprehension. It weuld p however, be pre¬ 
sumptuous were we to make hide of the Art of the period, when most obviously 
we have nor the eyes to see it as the artist of the period saw it. The later period 
of the Sassandx, which is treated in another chapter, has a more obvious part in 
the development of fine building. 

So fat wc have been dealing with early architecture in lands outside of 
Europe—in Egypt and in Western Asia, which were in some respects and at 
some periods very closely connected and inter-influenced* as we may say, in 
regard to architectural forms and details, but which stand in a very different 
position as regards their influence on architectural history and development, 
Egypt, through the medium of Greece, has had an indirect but undeniable 
influence on the subsequent architecture of the world, and many of her great 
monuments remain in a condition in which wc can realise and appreciate their 
grandeur almost as fully, perhaps* as if they were still in their fat complete 
state. In die case of Chalnara and Assyria, and of the early historic period of 
Persia, on the other hand, we have only the disjecta membm of what wc can dimly 
perceive to have been* in their day* vast and richly decorated palaces of a some¬ 
what barbaric splendour, the “ restorations ' P of which on paper (and many 
such restorations have been attempted) arc for the most parr matter of pure 
conjecture ; and which, so far as wc can judge by the details which remain, 
have exercised little permanent influence on the architectural style of the West* 
though it would be absurd to assert that such an activity in architecture has had 
no effect upon subsequent development. The statement that little permanent 
influence has been felt must therefore be understood as relative to that more 
obvious response to* say, Greece and Rome. 
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Wall at Guidos, 


One ancient, and to a great extern prehistoric, class of buildings has to be 
taken account of—prehistoric in the sense that little or noriiing is known as to 
the people who erected them or as to their precise date, which may be almost 
anywhere between 2000 and 1000 b.c. These are the structures wliich am 

classed under the vague term " Pdasgic,” though 
who or what the Pcksgi were can hardly be 
defined ; and they are connected rather by 
their general characteristics tlian by geographical 
position. To a certain extent it may be said, 
however, that Pdasgic architecture brings us 
somewhat nearer to Europe, and to Greece 
especially, than the styles we have been hitherto 
considering. Some of its most important monu¬ 
ments am found in Greece 1 but, in general, 
Pdasgic architecture may be encountered anywhere on the shores of the 
Eastern Mediterranean and in the Mediterranean islands* It is an architecture 
mainly efforts (or fortressdike dwellings} and tombs. Among it characteristics 
arc a frequent employment of random polygonal masonry {4.J5) in very large 
blocks (such as have been popularly called M Cyclopean walls '*} t and a treat- 
men 1 of doorways with sloping jambs ; sometimes, in what arc probably the 
oldest examples, the door is a triangular opening, formed by oversailing courses 
of masonry with their ends bevelled off so as to form 
a continuous slope, die two jambs meeting in a point 
at the top. This form- was probably adopted when 
there was a difficulty in procur¬ 
ing either wood or suffidendy 
long scones for lintels ; and the 
employmen t of a form of door¬ 
way narrower at the top than at 
the bottom was no doubt with 
the object of shortening the 
bearing of the lintel. In other 
cases we find doors with upright 
jambs and a liEitrh but with a 

triangular quasi-arch above die lintel (formed as before 
described, by oversaving courses bevelled oJ 
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a relieving arch and take the weight off the lintel 
The Pclasgic builders also made frequent use of die 
form of arch or dome which is produced by overriding 
courses of horizontal masonry with their ends shaped so 
as to give a continuous curve—the form of the arch 
without the proper arch construction (50); a curious phenomenon in earlv 
buildings to which wc shall have to return. 

According to their distribution, some groups of Pdasgic buildings have 
been styled " jEgeui,” and others" Mycenaean/ The remains grouped under 
the latter title are the most important, for they include two very celebrated 
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structures* and they bring us a step nearer to Greece, or to sites closely 
connected with Greece ; for Troy (Hissarlik) is so near akin to Tiryns, 
can be made out, that the two must be grouped together, 
ost Important remains are those at Orehomcnos and at Mycenae, 
la tier ihe nomenclature is, of course, derived, 

with nil the trouble that has been taken to draw out 
different periods indicated by the excavations, have 
tliiceceurc ; not a detail has been found that can be classed 
; it is nothing but a piling up of masses of masonry into 


31. Pirn ot Palace at Tiryns i c t cH century b.cl ?J t 


thick walls— rudij indigestaque mates ; not even any definite plan cm be made 
out with certainty ; but it has a manifest affinity with the 
walls and rude masonry of Tiryns : the same class of 
gives us a very interesting plan (51) of a king's or 

some dme previous to the dare of Homer. Here wc sec a plan, of the usual 
rambling type of andent plans, but with the manner of life of the occupants 
pretty- clearly indicated in the position and relation of the larger apartments 1 
but it again gives us little that can be called architecture ; columns there 
evidently wxrc in some situations, but they have disappeared, and the only 
bit of what might U called architectural effect left is the celebrated long 
gallery in the enceinte wall, very crudely vaulted wqth huge stones placed so 
as to form a pointed-arch section, but rather tumbled together than properly 
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At Myceiiffi we find a much more important relic, the pointed domed 
chamber which has been called the Treasury of Atreus (52), nearly 50 feet high 
from the floor 10 ibe ape*, formed in the likeness of a dome hut built with over- 
sailing course of stone with level beds ; and a dremos between retaining walls 


Section and Plan of the Treasury of Astcus (iada century b.& ?). 


leading up to it. There was a similar domed tomb chamber at Orehomenos, 
of which the dome has fallen in. h may be observed that this form of pointed 
dome is also found in Egypt, as in the instance from Abydos here given in a 
sketch section (53}, Both ac Mycemr and Orchomenos 
we find the characteristic door openings with slightly 
M sloping sides ; at Mycenae there is the triangular relieving 

// \\ arch over the lintel; in both cases numerous and 

jmf \ \ regularly spaced rivet-holes in the walls indicate where 

rgk - 17— --4 \ metal ornaments of some kind were fixed: at Ordio- 

y\ \ nitl ™ round the doorway; at Mycm* the whole 

* - V* A , interior of the domed chamber seems to have been 

53. Dome Pyramid, decorated in this way. Over a doorway in the citadel 
Abydos, *>f Mycena: b the celebrated sculpture of two lions, 

with what used to be thought an inverted column 
between them, its larger end uppermost. But the pilasters which flanked 
die door of the Treasury have since been found, in a cellar at Westport 
House, Ireland, having been brought over by a former owner of the house 
many years ago and forgotten. By the present owner, the Marquis of Sligo, 
ihey have been presented 10 the British Museum and can now be seen there, 
restored where necessary; flanking a model of the doorway (4.5) ; pilasters 
diminishing downwards like the sculptured column between the two lions, 
and decorated with a kind of chevron ornament. 

That this form of column, with the brger end uppermost, was no local 
accident hut a once generally accepted form wc have had further evidence since 
Sir Arthur Evans's discovery of the palace of Minos at Knossos, which might 
also be regarded as a building of the Mycenjcan group, as far as the architecture 
b concerned. Tts ornaments and paintings have a style of their own, which has 
been called 11 Minoan/’ and even various successive styles of 11 Minoan art M 
have been distinguished, on what seems rather slight ground. But the Knossos 
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pilacf, though a far more civilised kind of building than Tiryns, is connected 
with Mycena? and with its group by the fact that the only actual architectural 
members found there were precisely some small columns wider at 
the top than at the base, as in Fig. 54. It has been suggested that the 
form originated with the employment of inverted trunts of trees for 
supports, of which the smaller end could either be driven into the 
ground or supported on some wider base, wdiile the wider upper 
aid afforded a better rest for the ends of beams. This, though 
possible, is of course mere conjecture. The idea of the upward 
diminution of a column is so familiar to us from habit, that the 
reverse treatment naturally appears to our eyes ugly and un- 
structural. It might have appeared otherwise to those who had 
been used lg no other form 1 but at all events it was not accepted 
by the later civilised Greet mind, and its use died out before Greek 
architecture in its higher form was developed. 

The arch form produced by ovetsailing courses of masonry, of which the 
Treasury of Atreus is the largest and most important example but of which 
there are numerous instances in Fdasgic architecture, U worthy of study. The 
nature of true arch construction has been lightly touched upon in the Introduc¬ 
tion and illustrated in Fig z. where it will be seen that outward thrust is inevit¬ 
able, and that the arch has no stability until die last voussorr has been put in 
place. The form of construction used in the Treasury of Atreus, however, 
would be stable during construction up to the point of equilibrium of each 
oversaving course. It is therefore possible that such a structure might be 
erected without temporary support by the slow process of laying course upon 
course, each to become set in position and so form a firm bed for the next. It 
will be realised that the true arch construction demands the use of temporary 
centering until the form is complete, and chat for a large arch or dome, the 
centering itself is no mean effort of construction. A truer know ledge of the 
resources of the times w r ould permit us to form a more exact judgment as to 
whether the above considerations were a determining factor in choice of 
method. As it is we are forced to leave the matter as one of those unsolved 
problems of history which are at once its labour and charm. 

There is an old Eastern proverb which, runs :■—■” The Arch never rests." 
The words are expressive, and if we were to suppose that that abhorrence of 
restlessness which is so apparent in the architectural treatment of the developed 
Greek style, was carried consistently into a choice of building method, we might 
be approaching a truer solution to the question, Greek mentality might well 
demand a minute sympathy between arsthctic taste and practical construction, 
so that arched construction would naturally go by the board os an clement of 
unrest which was out of character with the refined restraint in architectural 
expression which their culture demanded. Out of such a selective taste spring 
many of the masterpieces of building throughout the pages of history, and 
while the modem student need find no call to eliminate the arch, he will do 
well to consider the fruits of consisten t thought and practice. History demands 
a breadth of understanding if its lessons are to be reflected into action. 
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We said nothing of die arch in connection with Egyptian architecture, 
because imo Egyptian architecture properly son-called the arch docs not enter. 
But the Egyptians were perfectly acquainted with the principle of the arch. 
In connection with the liumesscuni are sonic arched vaults* considered by 
Egyptologists to be of the same age as the rest of die building, but which form 
no parr of its architectural design. Obviously, die Egyptians regarded the arch 
as a utilitarian method of construction, to be used for a. special purpose when 
necessary ; but for dick great temples they preferred die severe and eternal 
structure of vast columns and fiat roofing. It is worth note, too, that in the 
Beni-Hasan caves and in other rock-hewn Egyptian tombs the ceiling is 
frequently cut into the form of a segmental arch. The natural inference b that 
this is a reminiscence of a built arch ■ there seems to be no object in it otherwise. 

Though it appears that vaulting was used in parts of the Assyrian palaces* 
no vaults now remain in position. The discovery of the Khorsabad gateways, 
however, put the matter at rest ■ wc have there true seim-drcukr arches on a 
pretty large scale. 

We may take k, therefore, that though both the Egyptians and (as we shall 
see) the Greeks refused the arch as a feature in architectural design, the invention 
of the arch probably dates at least as far back as die known history of architecture. 

How came k, then, that the Pdasgk builders made such extensive use of 
the false arch form obtained by merely shaping the ends of horizontal masonry 
courses ? k would seem, on the face of it* to be a more troublesome mode of 
construction than the true arch, and without its structural advantages, though 
it has die one convenience of getting rid of outward thrust while retaining 
whatever beauty may be supposed to lac in the arch form. Wc End it not only 
in such important structures as the Treasury of Atrcus, but in numbers of 
instances in doorways and other openings. Its use in this manner seems to 
imply chat they saw a beauty in the form for its own sake, but disliked the true 
arch construction for its nature. It is difficult to suppose that the builders of 
so important and highly finished a structure as the Treasury of Atfeus could not 
have built their dome in arch construction had they been so minded. On the 
other hand, Tcxier shows in his Asia Minor a structure of polygonal masonry, ar 
Guidos, with a true semicircular arch with keystone built into it: the polygonal 
masonry implies early work. This, however* is a very exceptional instance. 

h seems, therefore, pretty' certain that die kno wledge of the arch is as old 
as any tiling else in architecture* but that the use of it* structurally and archi¬ 
tecturally, was disapproved by the Egyptians, the Pcksgic builders, and the 
Greeks, We who have seen such a wonderful development of arched archi¬ 
tecture in Byzantine and Got]tic work, and who are ready to use the arch, both 
structurally and architecturally* whenever conditions of structure arid design 
seem to suggest it, find it perhaps hard to understand tins indent aversion "to 
its use. Bur the fact is one to he borne io mind, since it furnishes a key to the 
light in which an immense proportion of indent builders regarded the art of 
architectural design. 

A phase of archite cture to be noted, in the period preceding the great Greek 
period, k represented by the numerous small rock-cut tomb facades to be found 
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in Asia Minor, more especially in Lyria ; of which there are probably many 
more in existence than ihose which have already been seen and sketched. The 
peculiarity of these is that they represent the most frank and realistic imitations 
in stone of wooden construction that exist anywhere. In many of these there is 
hardly anv attempt even at conventionalising the original timber structure into 
masonic Forms ; the beams, the half-notching of the framework, the wedges 
for holding it Together, arc all realistically present. Some of these facades have 
pediments * some represent a small columnar facade with two columns with 
rudely carved capitals of Ionic pattern, between wide pilasters at the angles, ft 
was formerly a favourite idea with architectural historians that these rock-cut 
facades of Asia Minor were the aricines of some of the fea tures in Greek Doric 
which appear to have had a wooden origin. In some cases they seem to tdl 
the tale of this wooden origin most remarkably ; we see what, in the wooden 
structure would have been the ends of rafters , forming features, like the mutulcs 
of the Doric style, or suggesting features 
like the vertical blocks between the 
metopes, which by some have been sup¬ 
posed to represent the ends o i beams. 

But this idea,, though rather fascinating, 
must be regarded as doubtful. It docs 
not seem possible to dale these Lycian 
tombs with any accuracy ; it may be 
that they arc hardly earlier than die fifth 
century &.C. T in which case the older 
Doric temples, with the style already 
fully formed in all important particulars, 
would have been before them. And the 
rude Ionic column facades. In default of any certain dating, might after all 
have been only clumsy copies of already existing Ionic temples- So with 
this curious facade at Urgub shown by Tcxier. which has the Felasgic form 
of doorway (55) 3 it is an interesting incident, but one can hardly decide 
whether diis stumpy colonnade, in relation to the early Greek columnar 
architecture, is in the nature of a cause or a consequence. 

With the exception of Egypt, with its long-con tinned succession of budd¬ 
ings, century after century, still showing practically the same style, the age of 
architecture previous to the Greek period is a kind of prodigious welter of 
various types of building, some of them of great elaboration and importance 
in their day ; of styles which flourished for a time, died out, left a few heaps 
of ruins to tell imperfectly die tale of their past greatness, and appear to have 
had no permanent effect upon architectural development. It is not till wc come 
to the rise of Greek architecture that we enter on the great course of European 
architectural development, in which one style arises in historic succession from 
another—Roman from Greek* Romanpque from Roman, Gothic from 
Romanesque, in a steady stream of which the glorious and perfect Art of 
Greece is the fountain-head. 
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CHAPTER II 


GREEK AND ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 

PAUSANiASp some rime in the second century writing down his dry 

annotations of facts about what he saw in buildings and fables he heard in 
connection with then]—a kind of Murray or Baedeker of ancient days—visits 
the sacred places of Olympia near the western coast of the Morca, and describes, 
among many other rhings, the temple of Hcra s otherwise named the Hcraiom 
The style of the temple/ he says, " v is Doric, and pillars run all round it ; 
in the back chamber (apisthdomas) one of the pillars is of oak/' Both facts 
named arc significant, though in very different ways. We are once more amid 
an architecture whose principal monuments arc temples, as was the case in 
Egypt—architecture too wliich, like chat of Egypt, depended largely for 
its effect on the use of columns ; but while in Egypt the columns arc ajl inside 
the building only, in die Greek temple they arc for die most part outside the 
building ; as he observes. " die pillars run all round it/* and they and their 
superstructure constitute in fact the main elements of the architectural design- 
Pausanias notes also the odd incident diat amid all these columns, presumably 
of stone T one only was of wootL To assume that this points to the fact that afl 
die temple columns were originally in wood, is a supposition which may 
approach very nearly to the truth ; but whatever the true facts, such an argu¬ 
ment is at least slight upon which to base an assumption in favour of the origin 
of the stone Doric Order as arising out of the forms of wooden construction. 
We shall not leave the subject at such a point without maintaining a mind open 
to further considerations which may or may not lend colour to such a theory. 
It would surely be just as easy to conclude that the one wooden column was a 
makeshift—a cheap repair; or possibly that it had some ritual significance. 
The latter explanation is indeed pirdy suggested by his only other mention of 
a wooden column, on the same site :— 

" What the EEcatis call the pillar of dnomacs is as you go from the great altar to the 
uneuiaty of Zeus \ on the left there are four pillars with a roof oti them. The structure 
has been erected in order to protect i wooden pillar which is decayed by rime and is 
kept together chiefly by bands. This pillar stood, they say p m the house of CEnomaiu. 
and when the house was struck by lightning the fire which destroyed all die rest of 
the house spared this pillar alone/ 1 

This was dearly a pillar with some sanctity attached to it. May it not have 
been the same with that other pillar in the temple of Hera ? At all events, we 
cannot assume the Wooden origin of die Greek Doric style on that doubtful 
evidence; we must ttitcirogate the style itself, in die earliest remains of 
which sufficient is left to give us die features, proportions, and details of 
the architecture. 
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The Heraion is believed to be the oldest Greek temple of which any traces 
are left, and may date from the eleventh or twelfth century d.c. There are 
sufficient remains of the building to make out the plan—that of a long narrow 
temple surrounded by a colonnade ; six columns ac each end and sixteen at 
each side (coundng the angle column twice) - The wide spacing of th e columns 
suggests that die superstructure was of timber. What fragments there arc of 
the capitals differ considerably in design. There appears to have been a smaller 
colonnade within. rather dose to the walls; and every alternate column con¬ 
nected to die main wall by a shore cross wall; an unusual feature. Bue wc 
have few details ; only the statement of Pausmias that, as he saw it, it was 
41 in the Doric style. 11 But at what date it assumed the form in which he saw 
it, there is nothing to show. 

It is a matter of popular knowledge that there were three styles of Greek 
architecture* called respectively Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian ($ 6 ) \ though die 
latter, in spite of its name, is really rather a Roman than a Greek style, haying 
been only, as it were, experimented on by the Grccb + and carried to its full 
development by the Romans. These Greek styles are exhibited almost entirely 
in temple building!; Greek was essentially a temple architecture ; and the 
typical arrangement of die plan and of the main architectural ordinance was 
the same, whatever the style of columnar architecture employed. There was 
always a central building within solid walls, in general comparatively long and 
narrow, which was the temple proper, the teffo (to use the Latin form of the 
Greek " Njjw lp ] f and in front of or a round diis was a series of col umns* with 
a space between them and the cella. which formed the exterior architectural 
face of the building, and over which die roof extended, covering colonnade 
and cclb in one span. In a small temple the Celia walls might he uncovered at 
the sides, there being only a portico of columns at one end, or at both ends j 
in a larger one there would almost invariably he a colonnade round all the 
four sides; sometimes a double colonnade at each end* with a single one at 
the sides; or in die largest and most sumptuous buildings there might be a 
double colonnade at the sides also. The architectural features of the colonnade 
come (vertically) under four main divisions :—the Column ; the Architrave, 
laid horizontally from column to column and carrying the weight of die 
superstructure ; a section of wall above the architrave, which is usually a held 
for decorative treatment, and in the Ionic and Corinthian styles is called the 
Frieze, but in the Doric style has a different treatment (to be described) ; and 
the Cornice, which at [he sides represents die over-hanging brow of die roof 
but is also carried round die ends of the building. The whole assemblage of 
architrave, frieze, and cornice, is called collectively the Entablature. The roof 
was invariably a sloping roof of low pitch with a central ridge, the sloping 
lines of which show at each end of the building, with a comice of thdr own 
rising from the horizontal cornice, and forming what is called the Pediment. 

Of the three styles referred to, the most essentially Greek b the Doric. The 
Romans carried on and developed die Corinthian style, which had been little 
more tlian itiggesied by the Greeks ; they adopted the Ionic style, though 
treating its details with far less beaut>' and refinement than are to be found in 
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the best Greek examples ; bur the Roman style which they called, or which 
Vitruvius calls, Doric, is a style with less monumental grandeur and freer detail 
than the Greek Doric. The true Doric style is found only on Greek soil or in 
districts conquered or colonised by Greeks ; and in its finest and culminating 



56 . The Three Greek Orders (tin scale). 

A r Doric (Parthenon). R Tonic (EredatLrion). C. CorLmhiatl (Monument of L yriiXJ Cri). 


example, the Parthenon at Athens, it is the most abstract and intellectual 
example of architectural design which has ever been erected by man. Why 
the style should be specially called Doric there appears to be little but a legendary 
reason. Historic tradition Las it that the Dorians, a tribe inhabiting the region 
of Mount CEta to the north of the Gulf of Corinth, at some period about 
1000 B.c. h more or less, overran peat part of southern Greece, driving out or 
scattering the races then in possession ofthe soil, becoming the dominant people, 
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and making important settlements also in Sicily and id south-west Italy, That 
these raiding mountaineers had much to do with founding an architectural style 
can hardly be supposed ; the artistic element was probably supplied (as in other 
instances in history) by some of the conquered tribes; and it is a fact that the 
people of Athens, w hich produced the most perfect of architectural monuments, 
were Io nian rather than Dorian in their racial connection. The Dorians, 
however, being the powerful race, contrived to give their name to the style of 
architecture especially characteristic of the country and the colonies over which 
they had laid their grasp. 

Some questions in regard to the origin and development of the Doric style 
will perhaps be better understood by the reader previously unacquainted with 
the subject, if we reverse the chronological order of study for the moment, and 
consider first the most complete example of the style as it is exhibited in the 
Parthenon. Without understanding what Doric architecture 
was in its completeness, strucniraCy and sesdietically, it is 
not easy to appreciate the significance of some of die 
characteristics of the earl ter and less refined examples. 

The Parthenon was founded about the year 440 fi,C.* 
after the final triumph of the Athenians over the Persians: 
to replace, on the Acropolis at Athens, die older and smaller 
temple which had been destroyed in the successful raid of 
the Persians in 4E0 &-C, The Parthenon stands to sortie 
extern on the basement walls of a temple projected by 
Cirnon, but not entirely, as his intended temple was 
somewhat longer and narrower* As die plan shows (63), 
it is a temple with a cetla divided by a cross wall into 
two chambers, large and small, the larger being the 
temple proper; and surrounded by a colonnade of eight 
columns at the ends and seventeen at the tides, with an 
inner Colonnade of six columns at each end. Somewhat 
smaller and of rather closer spacing, so that they are not 
axial with the front columns. \n the interior of the temple there was a colon¬ 
nade of ten still smaller columns, parallel with the longer axis of the temple* 
and about one-fifth of its width from each side, and returned at the inner 
extremity of the temple ; these probably had an architrave and another tier of 
columns above them (an arrangement still to be seen in one of the temples at 
Psstum), to assist in carrying the roof, while adding co the architectural effect 
of the interior. The smaller apartment (fipistiitidamos) had four columns 
arranged in a square in the centre, which are supposed, from the marks left, to 
have been Ionic columns with bases. The building was undoubtedly roofed 
with timber, covered with tiles of thin marble. Many theories have teen put 
forward, and imaginary sections of the roof made* to show the manner in 
which the interior was lighted ; but there is no foundation in fact for any 
of them, and the probability is that it was not lighted at all, except from the 
door, any more than the Egyptian temples to which its ancestry is probably 
to be traced. 
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Figs 64 and 65 show the original elevation of the Parthenon and its probable 
section ; Fig?*. 66 and 6 j show its present stare, 



64, End Elevation of the Fanhaicm (4.5S B.C.), 



To come now to the details. That the Doric column had no base, but came 
straight down on the upper step of the stylobate* is probably due to the fact 
that, owing to die comparative massiveness of the columns and their close 
sparing, a projecting base would have left an inconveniently narrow space for 
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05 - Probable Section of the Parthenon. 

passage. The column's of the Parthenon are nearly 6 diameters in height, and 
are channelled, like all the Doric columns of the best period, with twenty 
vertical hollows or flutes, a number which has the advantage of bringing a pro¬ 
jecting edge under the angle of the abacus (the Hat squire member which forms 
the seat of the architrave), and the centre of a hollow of the flute under the 
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centre of the abacus, so that diere is a rehdon m design between the column 
and die abacus. The .sections of the flutes ate approximately elliptical giving 
thus an emphasis to die light and shadow at their edges. Tile vertical lines of 
the flutes ire stopped at the top by a scries of small delicately profiled channels 
forming the neck of die column, with a very narrow nick cut deeply into the 
column just below them, giving a thin line of shadow. The circular member 







70. Structural Masonry oi the Parthenon 
(based on Penrose 1 ! measured details). 


(edfcfrfjtf) bcncadi the abacus* forming die termination of the column and sup¬ 
porting the abacus, is in section a very fine hyperbola curve. The columns 
themselves are worked with a very slight outward curve from base to necking, 
called entasis ; the departure from the straight line berne about *07 of 4 foot in 
die height (about }i ft.) of the shaft of the column* This is barely discernible 
by die eye, unless for those who know it is there and look for it. In some 
earlier Doric examples, and in many Roman columns, the entasis is so far 
emphasised as to become a visible clement in die design ; widi the architect of 
the Parthenon it was obviously intended to be only sufficient to correct the 
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cornice which marks 


tendency of a straight-lined tapering column to look hollow to the eye. Such 
is the Parthenon column j of all known features in architecture the one on 
which the greatest refinements in design have been expended. 

Above die columns comes the principal beam or architrave* left perfectly 
plain, as a feature for strength only ■ it is formed of three stones placed side by 
side, though showing on the outer face as a single sione. Above this comes 
the portion known as the frieze and treated in this order as a series of vended 
blocks, channelled to aid their vertical expression, and leaving square spaces 


7^ Profiles of Mouldings (Parthenon). 


between them (mrtepey) which arc carved with sculpture subjects in high 
relief; the upright pieces (triglyphs t from the triple channelling} arc the struc¬ 
tural portion ; the metopes arc comparatively thin slabs T which might be taken 
™* ir without affecting tne construction. Above these comes the moulded 
the roof. The structure and arrangement of the masonry 

The representations of the Parthenon Order in i 
the Orders are not quite accurate ; in particular, 
raking cornice is wrong in many of them, being shown a* 
w hcreas in fact it is the only moulding in the building whieJl 
circle. Fig. 71 is a drawing of the Order put together from Penrose s tigured 


measurements. 


The mouldings arc among the most remarkable details of the Parthenon. 
Their profiles (72) are nearly all compound or conic section curves, the 
only exception being the upper member of the raking cornice of the pediment, 
which, as already observed, is a segment of a circle. Several of die mouldings 
Ff 
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show thin edges and small curves and hollows such as could only be adequately 
executed in fine marble. This refined character of the sections of mod dings is 
of the greatest importance, for tile re is no incident in a building which more 
emphatically proclaims rudeness or refinement in architecture! caste than the 
sections of the mouldings. No barbarous people have ever made good mould¬ 
ing? ; and to ehis day coarsely profiled and commonplace mouldings arc the 
mark; of bad architecture. 

But the refinements of the Parthenon do not end here- Tile axes of the 
columns are aU very slightly inclined inwards, so as to produce a slightly 
pyramidal effect, more felt dun seen, but sufficient to counteract the known 
tendency of a square building with vertical waits to look rather larger at die 
top than at the base. The lines of the cornices and of the steps at the base have 
a slight upward curve. The felt necessity for this probably arose in the first 
instance from die effect of the raking lines of the pediment making the straight 
cornice under then appear hollow, if the reader looks at this diagram of two 



taking lines and a horizontal one, he will almost certainly sec, even on this 
small scale, that die horizontal line appears to sag slightly, by contrast with the 
raking lines. To avoid this effect, the horizontal cornice was slightly curved 
upward on die end elevations ; the steps of the stylobate were treated in the 
same way; and the lines of cornice and stylobate on die Ranks were also 
curved upwards, but to a less extent—there was no pediment angle there to 
disturb the eye. The amount of curvature of the upper step averages about t 24 
of a foot at the ends of the building ; slightly less on the Hanks. The angle 
columns of die building are made slightly thicker dian the rest, as objects tend 
to diminish in apparent size when seen against the light, as compared with 
similar ones not so seen. Another refinement of perception is seen in the 
treatment of the projections or onto at the end of the cella walls, which stand 
opposite to the end columns of die inner colonnade, and carry one end of the 
beam of the roof of the portico. These being regarded as part of the cella wall 
prolonged, are given a perfectly different style of capital from that of the 
column, to mark the difference of their function. In Gothic architecture, where 
there is a wall capital and a half pier (called a respmd) taking the springing of 
the last arch of an arcade, the wall capital is almost always of the same" design 
as that of the pier nearest to it. The Greeks had a keener analysis ; the wall 
capital was a different thing, structurally, and was to be treated differently. 

The triangular space (the between the pediment and the cornice 

beneath it, was filled with sculpture completely in the round, and unconnected 
structurally with the architecture, which formed a frame to it ; the metope 
sculptures were in high relief, but part of the body of the stone. Perhaps the 
most beautiful portion of the sculptural decoration was the W-relief frieze 
which ran round the upper portion of the exterior wail of the cella, just beneath 
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the ceiling of the portico. Kc seems at first sight odd that die architects should 
have placed so beautiful and fine a piece of work in a position high up on the 
wall behind the colonnade, where one might chink dierc was little chance of 
seeing it properly but in actual fact the"keen eye for the Athene, so pro 
nounted in the Greek artist, sensed the very position where in the strong 
reflected light of die southern latitude* die subtleties oi the sculpture would 
be revealed at their best and purest, when they would have been lost in the 
full glare of die sun. 

The employment of colour may have had something to do with this ; for 
there can be no doubt that the frieze was coloured to a greater or less extent, 
and the figures relieved against the ground by this means. Hiat Ehc Parthenon 
was otherwise relieved with colour is pretty certain ; traces of it have been 
found on some of the ornaments ■ but to what extent this w as carried it is 
difficult to deride. Restorations have been made which show the building a 
perfect riot of strong colours—restorations the very aspect oi which is enough 
to condemn them. Whatever the Greeks of the Feridcan period did in the 
way of polythromy, we may feel sure that it was carried out with die greatest 
reticence and refinement. 

Now here we have something different, in architectural design, from 
anything hitherto encountered. We are in the presence ot an itclihectorc in 
which details are deliberately shaped and refined, in accordance with an acute 
intellectual perception p to produce their best and most complete effect on the 
eye ; in which every detail is an abstract conception of order, korm, and pro¬ 
portion ; in which both the shaping hand ot the artificer and the seeing eye of 
the spectator are guided by reason and sensibility rather than by mere habit 
and tradition. The mam forms, taken in the mass* were, as we shall see, 
traditional* die treatment and shaping of them in this instance was the outcome 
of die reasoning power of the architect and his artificers, I he ill croduction of 
sculptured ornament is governed by the same perception of the reason. Instead 
of ornament covering all the available surfaces indiscriminately, as in Egypt* it 
is concentrated on positions in which it will both have most effect and be most 
in accordance with structural conditions. Features which are doing the main 
structural w'ork, like the columns and the triglyph uprights, arc decorated only 
in a manner which serves to emphasise their function. Sculptured decoration 
of the free decorative and expressive class is admitted only in the mterstruetural 
portions of the building, where the actual structure can frame and protect it. 
The different details of die principal features, the column, have a direct meaning 
and a structural relation to one another. Such a feature as the Susa column 
would have been too exuberant and unrestrained for the Greek mentality. 

Yet in its main features this is a traditional architecture . in architecture, as 
already observed, ex nihil# rtthit JiL And whence came tile Doric tradition ? 
An opinion has grown up* and is persistently maintained in the present day* 
that the whole of the Doric style is derived from an original wooden con¬ 
struction : that the triglyphs represent the ends of the larger beams* the mutuki 
(the projecting square slabs on the under side of die cornice), die projecting 
ends of the sloping rafters. To the first point it may be objected that the end^ 
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of the beams could only have appeared at the sides and not all round the 
building ; moreover, that the trigryphs arc too deep in proportion to repre¬ 
sent exact reproductions of ends ot beams, It is quite certain, however, that 
die builders of the Parthenon, at all events, were not troubling their heads about 
a stone imitation of wooden construction ; one detail would be conclusive, 
via., that the under side of the comice with is mutuic is not of the same slope 
as the roof rafters. Nevertheless, it is more than possible that from forms 
wliich were originally essentials of timber construction sprang as derivatives 
many of the fully developed stone members of the mature order, not as 
imitations, but as words from a dead language, giving a subtle and subconscious 
reasonableness to the composition. 

History, after all. lias nothing certain to show us. The rock-cut tombs of 
Lyria do indeed show us stone imitations of wooden construction, in which 
there are features in the cornice looking very like the reminiscence of rafters 
ends ; but, from the doubtfulness of their date, we cannot regard these as 
origines -, they imply that there was a previous wooden construction of die 
same kind in tycia, though this cannot be connected directly with the evolution 
of the Doric style, gather, from the wide spacing ol the columns in the 
Heraion at Olympia, dm the superstructure was of wood, but we know not 
what it was like ■ and from that to the earliest stone Doric of which we have 
intelligible remains, in Sicily and at Picstum, there is a gap of some five centuries 
at least. 

There is to be observed also in regard to the triglyphs and metopes, that in 
some of the earlier temples they occur on the wall of the cella as well 4 in the 
entablature over the colonnade, and were apparendy either used as windows, 
or at any rate filled with movable slabs and capable of being opened. There is 
a passage in Euripides in which Pylades proposes to Orestes, in order to carry 
off a statue fro m a temple, to get access into the temple by die space between 
the triglynhs. If these had been the triglyphs over the colonnade, of course 
they would have been no nearer didr object. But in some of the early temples 
at Sclinus the triglyphs occur on the cella walls also, and may have existed in 
the same position in a non-pcriptcral temple, and been used as openings. 
Where the metopes formed part of the entablature over the colonnade, of 
course there was no object in making them movable, and they became a fixed 
portion of the masonry, though not forming an integral element in die struc¬ 
tural scheme ; they were sdll panels, which could be cut out without affredne 
the structure. Professor Hamlin, in his History of Architecture, observes of die 
Selinus temples that " the triglyphs still appear around the cella wall under die 
pteroma ceding, an illogical detail destined to disappear in later buildings.” 
Illogical, no doubt, if we imagine the triglyph as a literal imitation beam. " 

And now to come to die Doric column. The earliest complete example is 
in the few columns that remain of the temple at Corinth, supposed to be about 
70O fi-O. ; of die entablature only the architrave remains. These columns are 
very thick and massive, only about ** diameters in height (taking the full 
heighr to the top of the abacus), and placed very dose together. We find the 
same characteristics in the temple of Segcsta in Sicily (75), and in the temple of 
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Poseidon (76), and ocher examples at Parscum ; these may be somewhat later 
than Corinth, but they are early Doric ; the columns arc not quite so stumpy as, 
those at Corinth, but they arc much thicker in proportion than she Parthenon 
columns, and placed very close. In these examples ihe whole entablature is 
preserved* and is as masonic in style as that of the Parthenon p though without 
the same refinements. In die Paestum temple referred to, the columns are 4J 
diameters high, and are placed so dose that the space between the abaci is only 
two-thirds of the width of the abacus itself. Tile further we go back in the 
existing remains of Doric architecture the thicker wc find the columns and 
the closer the spacing. This might be taken co confirm a view that the Doric 
Order could have had no timber origin, but ic must be remembered that a 
new material would demand a revolution in proportion and would initiate 
itself on the side of safety, from which early efforts an increasing refinement 
would follow, as the possibilities of the material became apparent. It is with 
the massive columnar architecture of the Egyptians that we must connect these 
massive early Doric columns : and possibly die 
Egyptian sixtecn-sided columns at Bcm-Hasan and 
later at Deir-cI-Batiari may also have had some¬ 
thing to do with die origin of the fluting of die 
Doric column : bur the intermediate links are 
wanting. All wc can be certain of is that Doric 
architecture In its earliest intelligible remains is a 
completely masonic style. One of the details that 
bears upon this is that the echinus moulding under 
the abacus, which assumed such a refined profile in 
the great Greek period, is in many of these early 
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Capital of Temple D, 
Sdinoote {HittodTij 
Nomenclature). 


temples of an outline (73) which would lend itself very well eo execution in 
stone, but is as unlike as possible to anything that it would be natural to 
execute in wood. 

To revert once more to the Hcraion at Olympia* ic has been noticed that 
the remains of die Doric columns there present a curious irregularity' in scale 
and thickness, and Dr Dorpfeld, taking into account Pausanias's one wooden 
column, has made what is no doubt an ingenious suggestion, that these replaced 
die wooden columns by degrees, as the latter decayed, and hence were made of 
the scale which prevailed for Doric columns ac die time when each one was 
erected. This is certainly a most ingenious theory, and one which may be 
accepted with 110 little confidence if with considerable reserve. An alternative 
solution equally probable would indeed be at any rate difficult to discover. 

Of the early Doric temples the three great temples at Pactum arc in die 
most intelligible state of preservation, and the largest shows the unusual arrange¬ 
ment of an uneven number of columns (nine) on each front, leaving a column 
instead of a void in the centre ; not a sound architectural treatment in a general 
way, as the column coming immediately under the apex of the pediment 
injures the balance of composition : and where there is a single doorway to 
the cclla, it would bring a solid column instead of a void in front of the doorway. 
Hence the almost invariable arrangement is an equal number of columns on 
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the fronts T leaving an intercolimimarion in the centre. In die example at 
Paestum, however, the central column arrangement is deliberately carried out 
throughout the building ; the portico of the cella has three colli inns between 
antx at the angles, and there is a colonnade down the centre line of the cella, 
an arrangement which, so far as our knowledge extends, appears to be unique. 
What special reason there was for this mar ted and rather extraordinary de¬ 
parture from the usual temple plan it is difficult to conjecture. It has been 
suggested, however, that this building, sometimes called " the Basilica,” was 
noc really a temple at all, but a kind of hid or stoa on a large scale, in which 
case possible provision was made for a circulation in by one door and out by 



74- Temple S. Sclitiontc ; ITnorff** Nomenclature (yth century ?), 


another in the same portico, the doors being placed to occur opposite sym- 
metrical spaces between pairs of columns. The capitals of this temple are 

E culiar also, having an ornament in relief carved on the lower part of the 
ge bulging echinus, and a carved leaf ornament round the necking of the 
column instead of the far more refined and architectural feature of the srrianem 
of small channels and fillcts ± treated with such finish in the Parthenon column, 
but found in more or less delicate form in the majority of the earlier Doric 
remains. The columns arc short in proportion and with strongly pronounced 
and quite visible entasis. The temple of Poseidon at Psstuin (76) b in a 
very good state of preservation, though its columns are also short and thick 
in proportion (much the same as those at Corinth), showing all the 
characteristics of true Greek Doric in a somewhat early stage. There can 
be little doubt that the larger temple, with the centre colonnade, h the 
earlier building ; both may probably belong to the sixth century” n,c< g judging 
from their style, though a later date has been suggested for diem by some 
writers. 
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Of the other important early Doric buildings the most noteworthy arc 
those in Sicily, It es supposed that the Dorians from Corinth founded the 
odes of Syracuse about 730, Selinus fSclinonte) about 630, and Acragas or 
Agrigentum about 5 So. At Syracuse there are partial remains of three large 
temples* from which the plans and architectural treatment can be approximately 
restored. At Sdlnonte are the remains of seven temples, one of them of 
immense size (360 feet by 163), and showing various characteristics of an early 
phase of the style* in the coarseness of some of the details (the profiles of the 
echinus* for instance), and the uncertainty of aim as to the proportions of the 
columns, some of them having so great a diminution that the necking is little 
more than one-lialf the thickness of the base (74). 

A point to be noted in the plans of several of these 
temples (which have been fully illustrated and restored 
in HittorfFs great work. Sicilt Antique) is the extremely 
narrow proportions of the cella ; in two of them the 
space between tile colonnade and the outer wall of the 
cella is equal to the interior width between the cella 
walls- A glance at the proportions of width in the 
Parthenon plan (63) will snow what a remarkable 
contrast there is between it and these earlier plans ar 
Sclinonte (80)* where the narrow interior recalls the 
dark cells at the inner end of an Egyptian temple, 
while the larger proportions of the Parthenon cella 
seem to suggest a cult of a more cheerful and less 
mysterious character. At Agrigentum are die remains 
of several temples, of which that called the Temple of 
Concord (ti&) is in very good preservation, and is a fine 
example of early but complete Doric. The remains 
of the temple of Zeus Olympus show ic io have been 
an immense structure of its class, 363 feet by iS z h with 
an order on so colossal a scale that the builders were 
afraid of genuine lintel construction ; the columns were 
half-columns built into the wall, and the entablature corbelled out from the 
wall, which partially supported ic, instead of bridging over an empty space 
between the columns, Tms temple shares with the so-oUcd Basilica at Pantum 
the peculiarity of having an odd number of columns (seven) on the front, and 
consequently a centre column. Another peculiarity is that these columns* 
alone of all Greek Doric columns* have bases. The fact of finding Ebem here* 
in a Doric order of this unusually large scale, is perhaps 1 confirmation of what 
has been already suggested that the omission of the base in die Doric order 
was to avoid cramping the space for passage between the columns. Where, 
as in this case* the lower and larger diameters of the columns ate 14 feet apart* 
this practical reason could not apply. Some rather grand sculptured figures 
of the kind called Telamones—figures designed to act as structural architectural 
members—have been found among the ruins, but the position they occupied 
« uncertain. The probability is that they were featura m the interior 
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architecture The temple at Scgesta (75)* probably about the same age as 
those at Selinomc, is of some interest; it shows die colonnade and entablature 
complete* bur die columns minuted, and there arc no traces of the cell a. 
which seems never to have been built, It has been rather hastily concluded 
from this that it w r as the practice of die Greeks to build the colonnade 
first and the eelb afterwards, but such a practice would be so much at 
variance with the best methods and conditions of building that it seems 
highly improbable j it is more likely chat there was some local reason for 
it at Scgesta ; perhaps shortness of funds, and a desire to make a show' in 
the first instance. 

Of Doric temples just previous to the greatest Athenian period there are 
three worth special mention : die temple of Zeus at Olympia ; that of Athene 
Aphala at >£gma (formerly supposed to be the temple of Zeus Panhcllenius) ; 
and that which used to be called she Thescioa, but is now' believed to have 



Vr » > 

Si. Plan of the Fropylfa. 1 S3, Section of die Propybca- 

been a temple to Hepbaestos, at Athens. This latter (da) is m a very complete 
state as to its main architectural features, k is a small temple, about io$ feet 
by 4.5, with columns about &b diameters in height, and shows some of the same 
refinements of curvature in the lines which arc found in the Parthenon, and 
one which Penrose discovered and believed to be peculiar to diis temple* 
vis,* a slight upward curvature in the raking lines of the pediment. If this 
is correct, it seem* curious that ic was not also applied in the Parthenon, as it 
would seem almost necessary to complete die scheme of optical correction, 
since the horizontal cornice has an upw ard curve. In the inner surface of the 
pediment wall three square holes, one in die centre under the ridge, and one 
opposite each wall of the cells, appear to have taken the ends of three longi¬ 
tudinal beams (what would now be called purf/ns) for carrying the rafters. 
As the eclla is only 20 feet wide, the walls and the centre purlin would be 
sufficient to carry the rafters ; but as there are no interior columns, and the 
centre apartment of the temple is 37 feet long between the cross walls, this 
purlin h about 1 foot 3 inches square, could hardly have carried all that distance 
without some intermediate support, and the construction of the roof is 
therefore not quite intelligible. 
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Besides the Parthenon* there is one othcE building, mainly Doric,, of the 
great Athenian agc T the Propyls^ or portico to the Acropolis ( 3 i and £2), 
a little later than die Parthenon. Mnesides is the reputed architect. There is a 
portico of six Doric columns on the cast and west faces, with a much larger 
intercoluinitiation between the two centre columns than at the sides, giving 
access 10 the central avenue of approach ; the west portico is flanked by 
chambers with a smaller Doric order at right angles to it ; but the central 
alley from east to west is flanked by columns of the tonic order, it has been 
mentioned before that the font columns in the centre of the opisthodomos of 
the Parthenon were possibly Ionic. The temple of Apollo at Basso.'* ascribed 
to ferinus (the architect of the Parthenon), and built about the same date 
as die Propylsca, also combines an Ionic interior order with a Doric exterior 
order* Now this combination is very significant of the manner in which 
architecture was regarded by the Greeks of the Pcric lc an age. Like die 
refinements of detail of die Parthenon, it shows that architectural design 
With them was not a matter of mere habit and tradition ; it was a matter 
of intellectual choice and perception. In medbeva! architecture we never 
find the details of two styles side by ride in buddings of die same period ; 
the design follo ws the manner of the day implicidy ; wc date it by die 
nature of the detail which would occur at no other date. With the 
Pcriclean Greeks k was otherwise. They controlled style ; they were not 
controlled by it. 

The reader must not suppose that all Greek Doric temples were, like the 
Parthenon and Propylrca, structures of finely finished Pentelit marble. The 
temple at Corinth and those at Selin once were built of a comparatively coarse 
stone covered with stucco. Even the later and very important temple of Zeus 
at Olympia w^as built of a stone described as very coarse in texture, and appar¬ 
ently difficult to manipulate, and covered with stucco for die finish of details, 
though the sculptures were of Paros marble. One instance has been found, 
that of one of the ,l Treasuries ” at Olympia, in which there is evidence that 
the stones were faced with coloured terra-cotta slabs, many pieces of which 
were found. This seems, however* to he a solitary instance, perhaps owing 
to the tastes and habits of die tribe which contributed ihe treasure and built 
the house for it But it is evident dial, not so very long before the Periclean 
period, Greek architecture and its deco rati or were something very different 
horn that chaste and refined work which wc usually chink of as associated with 
Greek art. As Bosanquet observed in an essay on 11 Greek Temples and Early 
Religion/ 1 M There was the same contrast between old and new on the Acropolis 
of Athens and at Delphi. The older shrines were small in their dimensions* 
audacious in their colouring, decorated with al! manner of monstrous and 
vehemently moving forms. If wc could set foot in one of the crowded 
sanctuaries of pre-Persian Greece 1 with its riot of bright colour and uncouth 
shapes, we should suppose ourselves to be in some holy city of India, rather 
than in die Greece wluch most of us know best by its later, serener, better 
disciplined creations/ 1 

It wifi be desirable here to distinguish the various arrangements of columns 
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in Greek (and afterwards in Roman) temples, and the terms applied to define 
them with convenient brevity 
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83. Different Types of Columnar Arnmgcmaic_ 


l r Disiyk in /Iwlii: two Columns m f™t between aura: ur piluten forming the 
icTmuurrmi of die ceUa walls, in imngemenr only ttttfd for imdl Ecmp[«. 

2 . Awjyfr ; With columns iundm£ free in fruni (gramljy fear] W jwtf between 

3. : prostyle at both ends of the budding 

4. Ptriptfrat 1 with columns all round. 

j. Pp^^paipteral: dw »de ttfamm only ainubed ro the wall, instead of ttHkfcuE 
free si a Dolonnasif. ■ 

6 . DipicTiil ; with a double tuner of eolumrti at the tirfea. 

7. J>j*wt*Jr>lrraf; appearing « if dipwt*] in hunt view, but tbc inner huk of 

« 5 umai tint toMuucd dung the rida, leaving the vie porttco the width 
01 One uatcrcoiuciihLitrnn imitiJ of two, 
i:. TctfJSlyfc: with four toJnmru showing on (be front 
$1. Jfexqtfpfc ; wish dr columns m from, 

10. Iftptxstvte z Utdl HKD columns in front [very exctttzQEuI) 

11. Ortolyk : wiih dght columm in front. 

I a. Dtetityk : 'with ten columns in front. 


The origin of the Ionic order is no more certainly traceable than that of the 
Doric : there is nothing like a series of examples showing its development ■ 
there are a few sparsely scattered examples showing this form of capital with 
the spiral volute at each side in a very crude stage, 
- -y- _ . _ an ^ no attempt to connect it in an artistic 

P la ! nilcr ' vitil the sfia ft of the column. One such 
inchoate Ionic capital was found by Flinders Petrie 

“ ~ * wk ' " • - 1 mk 



at 


the Greek colony of Naukraris in Egypt (of 
which, however, the actual volute is not preserved, 
and is only coiijccturally restored}; and one was 
™™“ ^ Delphi, considered to be a votive column 
from Naxos (84) ; a point to be noted, since Naxos 
- 1 _ „ b geographically as much connected with Asia Minor 

as with Greece Messrs Anderson and Spiers consider the Naukraris capital 
(£0 B.c : ) as the oldest lotuc capital known ; but the internal evidence of 
die Naxian capital at Delphi would point to its being older; it is at all 


84, Vorivc Capita] from 
Mssoi (700 E-C- ?}. 
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everm much more naive in design ; 
there is no attempt. as in the Naukrads 
example, to “ slop 1S the dating at the 
top of the shaft, which runs right up 
under the leafage. 

The earliest knot’ll example of the 
Ionic style as developed into a finished 
artistic form by die Athenians is the 
small amphiprostyle temple on the 
missus 87), destroyed in the early 



®jr Capital of Temple on the Uissu^ 


part of last century* but of which 
complete illustrations exist; It is as 
nearly as possible contemporary with 
the Parthenon. A still more refined 
example is the Ionic portion of die 
Erechtheion, about twenty years later. 
In the capitals of both (85 and 88) 
it will be seen that die curving- 
over leafage ornament of the archaic 
capital has become a more systematised 
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%& r Plan of the Ercchthdotn 



87* Ionic Temple an die Ilkstis 
(4S0 H.C. 7 ). 
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Ionic Order of the Erechtheion 
{420 B e.). 
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repeal mg ornament, in which die lower part of its curved section is turned 
inwards instead of outwards, and follows die plan of the shaft of the column, 
from which it is, however separated by a fillet or (in the case of the 
Erechtbeion column) by a band of carved ornament. 

Tile Ercdiihcion stands alone among known Greek buildings for its 
irregular plan (E6), arising from ibe combination of three small temples in one 
structure* Its architectural treatment is as free and unfettered as its plan. The 
Ionic porticos at a and e arc entirely different in arrangement and effect, 
altd tile smaller portico (f) has, in place of columns, those noble and dignified 
draped female figures (caryatides), one of which is now in die British Museum, 
having been replaced by a cast on the actual building—a rather flagrant pro¬ 
ceeding ; the cast surely should he in the Museum "and the original in situ r 
Figs. 105, 106 show the existing remains of the Hrechchcion. 

The Ionic order is in every way a more graceful and delicately proportioned 
architectural scheme than the Doric. The columns are more slender in pro- 

C onion ; those of tile Hiss us temple arc 8 j diameters in height (reckoning the 
eight always as including the base and capital) ; those of the Eredithcion 
p diameters ; those in the Hall of the Propylia 10 diameters, as if there were a 
desire to make the greatest contrast between the massive Doric of the exterior 
order and the slenderer proportions of the columns which only Hanked the 
passage-way, and helped to support the roof. Being of smaller proportions 
and also—from the lighter form of the entablature—permitting of wider 
spacing, the Ionic column admitted of a base, which its narrower proportions 
also seemed to require to give it .1 firm seating on the step. The fluting* arc 
twenty-four in number in place of the Doric twenty (there being no prominent 
angular projection of the abacus in this case), and are cut rather deeper, and 
widi a fillet left between them, in place of the sharp edge of the Doric fluting. 
The heavy abacus of the Doric capital finds no place here, but as the form 
of the capital with its curved volutes would make an unsuitable scat for the 
architrave, which would appear to crush the volutes, a thin moulded abacus is 
inserted between the capital and the architrave, which takes the weight of the 
entablature over the central pan of the column, leaving the volutes fret. In 
the architrave of the Enedithdon, as well as in that of the little amphiprostyle 
temple of Nik£ Apieros (107), outside the Acropolis enclosure, wc sec the first 
examples of that sense of fitness of structural proportion which induced the 
Greeks to divide the architrave into three slightly receding faces by successive 
sinkings of the surface; practically the architrave stones had to be the same 
depth a in the Doric order, to be strong enough to cany over the opening, 
but as they had a lighter column under them, they were lightened in appear¬ 
ance by this simple device. Above the architrave comes, as before remarked, 
the horizontal band of masonry called the frieze, taking the place occupied 
by the Doric triglyphs and metopes, and in general a field for bas-relief 
sculpture, though in the Ercchtheinn it was left plain, 

I he defect of the Ionic capital is that it is onlv a satisfactory design in its 
ficc view the side view giving us the pillow-likc roll of the outside of the 
volute, which has a heavy and awkward appearance, and there cannot be a 
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doubr lhat this capital was originally 
evolved and used for columns between 
iix T as seen in die archaic roekncut 
iyade at Tdmissos in Ana Minor (89) p 
when k was not required 10 
an angle column at ail ; 

k, a one-way capital only. When, 


as 


speak, 

rnereft 


■89. Ionic Rock-cut Facade, Tdmissos* 


ereforc, it was used in prostyle or 
teral temples, it was necessary 10 
fy it by turning the outer volute 
at an angle of 45% and making it do 
duty for both faces s but the result is 
not very satisfactory. In the temple of 
Apollo at Bassa: (about die same date 
as the Erechtheion) an almost special 
form of Ionic capital was designed (po)* 
which, though less refined than die 
Ercchthcion capital, undoubtedly lends 
itself better to the double lacing and the angle treatment of the volutes. 

As in the Doric style* the capitals ol die ant® on the 
cella s which answered 10 a column facing them, were treated 
quite differently from those of the columns, and had no 
volutes. The capitals oi the antx- at the Erechtheion (91) 

arc of singular beauty and refine¬ 
ment of detail. This restore 
die head and architrave 
orway shows several 
cnaracteristie features of Greek 
ornament—the alternating foliage 
ornament on the cornice ; the 
iH egg-and-dart ** and the 44 bead- 
and-red ” ornament on the bed 
moulding ^ and the ornament of 
circular patera? on the architrave 
or framing of the doorway may 
remind the reader that we have 
already come across a similar 
ornament, but in great 
fusion, on the architrave 01 a 
Persian doorway (40) * 

In spite of the fact that die oldest specimens of the Ionic 
capital in its crude form have been found on Greek soil 
or in a Greek colony, the probability is chat the form 
originated in Asia Minor. There is a quasi-Asiatic stamp 9l Capiid and 
about it. That it was die favourite form in Asia Minor Base of Anra + 

appears from its use in the two greatest and most sumptuous Erechtheion, 


90. Ionic Capital ar Eiex 
(430 b.c). 
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&OH1 GolgtK 
(Louvre). 


temples known on that coast—those of Diana at Ephesus and of Apollo 
Didynueus at Miletus, and also in chat remarkable erection the Mausoleum 
at Hallo massus. The archaic Ionic capital from the older temple of Diana at 
Ephesus (630 B.c,) p now in the British Museum, is the earliest example of 
a complete and architecturally designed Ionic capita]„ and is marked by a 
certainty and precision of line which implies long previous acquaintance 
with the form, and is very different from the crude examples of Delphi 
and Naukraris. The form of the tonic capita] does not suggest a timber 
origin. It comes far more easy and natural ro carve a spiral out of granular 
stone than out of a fibrous material like wood T with a grain dominant in one 
direction. Moreover, a spiral bent from a horizontal line across 

the top of the capital, is a radically different thing from 
a spiral developed outwards from a line rising from she 
necking, as in the archaic capital from Golgos (pa) in the 
Louvre. That type of capital, uf which there are other 
archaic examples, springs from quite a different motif than 
that of the normal Ionic capital. Nor is the constant 
recurrence of stone-carved spiral ornament in Pelasgic and 
Mycenaean art p already noted, to be forgotten. The spiral 
carved in stone was a familiar and widespread ornament 
long before the earliest Ionic capital that we know any¬ 
thing of The origin of the Ionic spiral may possibly be 
traced to such archaic spiral ornaments as those from the Treasury of Acre us 
now to be seen in the British Museum, These at all events arc very ancient 
spirals executed in stone. 

Of other buildings in the Ionic style of which intelligible remains arc left, 
the temple of Apollo at Basso: (43 0 s.cj, die Ionic capital of which has already 
been mentioned! deserves special norice for its peculiarities of plan and design, 
indicating that adherence to precedent was not really so rigorous with the 
Creek architects as the general similarity of their plans might lead us to suppose. 
Extensa!]y rius is a Doric temple ■ internally it has the Ionic colonnade already 
mentioned, hut the columns arc connected with the main cella %vaih by cross 
walls of which the half-column forms the end or facing ; the last of these 
cross w alls is at ail angle of 45° with the main walls (there is no obvious reason 
for this most unusual arrangement) ; the temple fronts north and south and 
has a side door facing cast into the lateral colonnade. A Corinthian column, 
w hich stood on the central axis at one end of the cclla, was probably a votive 
column and oflater date than the temple. The great temple of Diana at Ephesus 
(356 n,c.) p was dipteral on all four faces, with an immense order of Ionic 
columns (61), the capitals and bases of which* in the British Museum, astonish 
die modem spectator, accustomed to the less ambitions scale of our own modern 
columnar architecture, by their immense scale and boldness of design and 
execution. A certain number of these columns—the reading of rile account is 
open to question as to the exact number-—had the lower drum decorated with 
beautiful sculpture in low relief and stood on square pedestals with sculpture 
in higher relief; at least* as far as the remains preserved can show. An 
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extraordinary poini about this temple b die great size of the openings between 
the columns. The centre intercolurtiniation on die front was wider than the 
rest (an unusual feature),, and was no less than 33 feet between die abaci, an 
immense space to be bridged over by a single block of marble. Altogether, 
it was a work of giants in building. 

A still larger temple in Asia Minor, due of Apollo Didymscus at Miletus, 
built probably soon after the temple at Ephesus, was rather similar to the 
latter in its dipteral plan, but had a very deep pronaos or vestibule with three 
successive ranges of four columns each, and the unusual feature of a compare 
tivdv small chamber between this and the dzos, supposed to be the chamber 
in which the oracles were delivered, A mong the peculiarities of its detail a base 
was discovered (58) of which the lowest member is a twelve-sided slab can ed 
with small bis-relicts on each face. It seems pretty obvious that this temple 
was built as a rival to that of Ephesus. Other temples of importance, of 
which there are more or less remains, arc that of Apollo Smindieus in the 
Tread ; that of Adieu a Polias at Prime ; that of Cybclc at Sardis ; and a 
late one to Jupiter at Aizani. in Phrygia* of which there is a capital of special 
design to which w T e shall have to return (page Sa). 

Another celebrated monument in Asia Minor with an Ionic order was the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus (350 B.c.) t of which die remains were excavated 
and brought to England by Newton, and are now in the British Museum. 
Pliny gives a description of this which is not very intelligible, but which leads 
to the conclusion that there was a lofry podium with a columnar stage above 
it, and on dial something in the nature of a pyramid With a quadriga on the 
summit. Enough of the quadriga has been found w restore it with something 
like certainty. An expression of Martial about the upper portion bt hanging 
in empty air P ' leads to the conclusion that the pyramid was carried entirely on 
columns, with no solid building under it- Various attempts have been made 
to restore the Mausoleum from Pliny^s description, but none of them will 
correspond in every sense with die remains in die Museum. A puzzling fact 
is that two secs of steps have been found, one with a broad tread, the other 
with a very narrow one, Stevenson applied both these to the crowning 
pyramid, placing the broader steps in the lower part and the narrower ones 
above ; but this pyramid with the broken line looks so bad that it is hardly 
possible to accept it. The wider steps probably formed part of the pyramid; 
the narrower ones may have formed a stepped base to the podium. Bernier's 
restoration, though contradicted in some details by the actual remains, probably 
comes nearest to the general outward aspect of the monument, but die massively 
bulk cell a of his restoration b quite out of keeping with Martial's expression 
above quoted and is therefore omitted in the illustration (93), which gives 
Bernier s columnar order only, with no indication of a solid building in the 
rear. 

Why the Corinthian order, with its foliated capital* should be so called, is 
noi very apparent. Vitruvius indeed assets that it was ' l invented ** by 
Callimachus of Corinth, but we know that important architectural features 
have seldom or never been actually invented by one man ; there are always 
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prior stages leading up to them. Anderson and Spiers suggest that as Calli- 
madius is referred to by Pausanias as a worker in metal p be perhaps executed 
capitals of this type in Corinthian brass, and lienee got the credit of inventing 



93. The Mausoleum at HaUcanimus, Restored (330 fl.c.). 


them- The capital from the Tholos at Epidaurus (^9), which mav be about 
400 B+c+t does give, in the treatment of the angle volute, a kind of suggestion 
of a metal original, but it is the only known Corinthian capital chat does. That 
at Bass*, probably earlier, is quite sculpturesque in character. We should be 
disposed to see in the Corinthian capital a suggestion taken from the spreading 
form of capital of the Egyptians, with tile leafage which is flac in the Egyptian 
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capital worked up into greater relief and freedom of line in materials and in a 
form of leafage more especially Greek. If we imagine that early experiments 
of t hi s kind were made in metal* that would account for die greater freedom 
and relief of a leafage which could in that case he made separately and riveted on. 
But tills is only conjecture : we have only 
the results in marble. The most important 


Greek example of a Corinthian order is the 
tittle circular Monument of Lysicrates at 
Athens (t9 p 95), with six columns, which, 
though only showing externally as half- 
columns, are complete shafts, the wall 
between being built against them r and the 
stones cut to fit round them. It is possible 
that it was at firsc in tended for an. open 
shrine, and chat the closing walls were 
an afterthought. The capital, though very 
graceful* has nor die completeness and 

Qf design of the 


94r Capital, Temple 
ofJupiter Olympius, 
Athens (170 B.C*}. 


unity oJ 

Corinthian capital as 
we find it in the 
remains of the great 
temple of Jupiter 
ympius, th 
example 
inthian capita] 
form which became 
traditional (94). This, 
though the trniplc 
was founded under 
Roman influence {174 e.c)* avis almost 
certainly foe work of Greek 
The Monument of Eyricratcs 
differ materially* in the 
the order, from the Ionic order; and 
bearing in mind foe single (apparently 
votive) Corinthian column at Bassae, and 
the fact that foe Lysicrates* Monument 
was also a memorial, we may accept the 
idea of Choky that, with foe Greeks of 
foe great period, rhe Corinthian capital wras 
used for special reasons on special occasions, and not regan 

pital d 

appears as m important member, but in a more decorative form than foe 
Doric abacus : moulded* and with a plan with convex sides and projecting 
angles. The volutes under foe angles and supporting them arc no doubt a 
suggestion from foe volute of an angle ionic capital, though kept to smaller 


93 * Capital and Entablature, 
Monument of Lysicrares 
(*35B,C-). 

a kind of decorative fantasy-, 
Jed as a serious 

clement in cheir architecture, in foe Corinthian capital the abacus again 
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proportions so as nor to seem too heavy for the Leafage. The roof of the 
Monument, in one stone, is decorated with most beautiful wreaths of con¬ 
ventionalised foliage (96) * supporting some crowning feature which has 



Scroll Ornament from Monument of Lyskntes, 

disappeared, and has been restored on paper in various forms. The cornice 
shows, like many of die Ionic temples ot Asia Minor p the use of those repeated 
small blocks called dnrcfits, invaluable for giving a sparkle of Hght and shade 10 
the work ; but which, whatever may he thought of their original meaning as die 
ends of rafters, had long before this subsided into a purely ornamental feature. 






97' Section of Tholes at £ pidaurm (400 B.c r JJ* 

This little erection, which lias become famous all over the world, is a remark¬ 
able example of the fascination of architectural beauty and refinement of 
design even on a small sale. 

Among oilier Greek examples of rhe Corinthian ore 

buildings, a form unusual in Greek plans—die Fhilippdon at Olympia. -_ 

mcnced 339 &.C ri which had an outer peristyle of Ionic columns am 1 
of Corinthian columns projecting from die internal face of the wall 
Tholes (a general term for any circular building) ar Epidaurus (97 
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an external peristyle of Doric columns and an interior circle of Corinthian 
columns, the capital of which (59) lias already been referred to. Bearing in 
mind that the Lysicrates* Monument also is drcular, we are 
confirmed in the idea that with the Greeks the Corinthian 
column had some special application to 
special classes of buildings. There is also 
tic small Lite octagonal Tower of the 
Winds at Athens, attributed to die first 
century B.C., die now destroyed porches 
of w hich had capitals (99) which may 
be classed as Corinthian, but in which 
the reference to Egyptian forms is more 
obvious than in any other Greek capital. 

Odicr capitals of similar design were found 
in die theatre at Athens, and arc now iti 




« M n 


9 *. 

Plan of Tholos 

at EpiJaiifUi 


wrm 


99* 

Capital. Tower 
of the Winds 
(SO B.C. ?). 


the Museum, and Texier gives one (100} from a temple nr jjirri at Patara ; 
so that this form was obviously not so exceptional as was formerly supposed 
Fellows, in his Asia Minor, gives a sketch of the 
remains of a large Corinthian temple at a place 
which he calls Labranda; but on. Greek soil there 
were no Corinthian temples on a large scale except 
the great one of Jupiter Olympias on the plain near 
Athens, winch may be classed as Greek work though, 
as already said, founded under Roman influence. 

This, if it was ever entirely 
finished, which seems doubtful, 
must have been a temple of 
the greatest magnificence. The 
plan (101), as restored by 
Penrose, shows an octastyle 
dipteral temple* about 360 feet 
long by 14$ wide, with columns 
three deep at each end ; the 
columns* of Corinthian order 
(78)1 being 6 feet in diameter and 55 feet high. 

The cclla T it may he observed, was a comparatively 
small one, buried deep, as it were, amid the forest 
of columns, sixteen alone of which remain standin g. 



10 a 


Capital fiout 
Fatara. 



loi. Phil of Temple 
of Jupiter Olympian 
Athens. 


In addition to the temples, we find among the 
remains of Greek buildings sfM or porticos, generally 
long narrow buildings with a long range of columns 
in fiont, die plans of several of which have been traced 
both at Argos and Olympia. There was also the Hall of the Mysteries at 
Eh us is j of winch die plan only has been recovered ; an exceptional building 
for Greece, square on plan, with forty-two interior columns spaced at equal 
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distances over the floor, built by Ictinus, die architect of die Parthenon ; 
a portico of twelve columns having been added to the front at a later period. 
Eh-osis also had its Propyla?a, greater and lesser, of which the former h 

said to have been copied from the 
Athenian PropyLea. Greek theatres, 
which were numerous* do not much 
affect architectural development, as 
die auditorium was always formed 
in a sloping hollow which was filled 
with ranges ot stone or marble seats, 
and die only architectural detail was 
in the permanent samarium screen ; 
of these nothing of importance is 
left. Fig. tea shows the typical Greek 
theatre plan; the auditorium seats 
generally extended somewhat beyond 
the half^circle, so as to form a horse¬ 
shoe plan; the M chorus” who cake 
die part of commentators on the incidents and characters of the piece, 
performed their evolutions in the central circle. 

It has been pronounced by Dr DorpfeJd that the Greek theatre has no 

stage, and that the principal actors mingled with the chorus hi the orchestra_ 

the floor space within die curve of the auditorium seats. There docs not seem 
to be any real evidence for this, except a reference in one play to the position 
of the altar to Bacchus {supposed to have been placed in die centre of the 
orchestra), which may be open to more than one interpretation : and the 
theory is quite at variance with the idea of effective representation of the Greek 
tragedies as they have come down to us in literary form, if there were no 
stage, and all the action took place in the orchestra, why are the auditorium 
seats always stopped short in a horseshoe curve (or occasionally in a somcirde), 
as seating for an audience all looking one way, towards w hat took place at the 
side where the seats break off? Why is the place not a complete amphitheatre, 
if all the acting was to go on in the central space ? Every' one who has seen 
Greek plays acted at the Bradfrdd theatre, with a low stage in front of the 
scenarium x and with steps down to the orchestra, on the generally assumed 
Greek model, must have recognised how r completely this arrangement fits die 
action of the plays, and the relation between the principal aciors and the chorus. 

It should be realised that the great temple centres of Greece almost 
always included, besides the main temple, a host of smaller erections—stoft 
shrines, treasuries, votive columns* perhaps two or three smaller temples ; 
the whole forming a sacred enclosure within a boundary wall. Such asl 
semhlages of buildings existed at a very' early period at Argos; later at 
Olympia* at Delphi, Pcrgamon, Elcus'b. and other places. The most 
interesting to us, though by no means one of the largest, is the Acropolis 
at Athens, which is to Greek architecture what the Forum Ronunum is 
to Roman architecture. This p entered by the Propybca, contained the 
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102. Greek Theatre Plan. 
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Parthenon ; die Erechtheioti; die high altar of Athene i the colossal statue 
of Athene Promachos, looking towards the Propyl ra: the Chalcothckc or 
treasure-house, practically a stoa with a long colonnade in front or it; and 
no doubt many other shrines and emblems of which no trace is Wt now. 
The plan (toj) gives a general idea of the arrangement of the buddings. It 
will he observed that die temples arc not placed parallel or in any synt metrical 
relation to one another; but the area of the whole rock is irregular m shape, 



joj. Plan of the AcropotiSi Athcfti 

Parthenon. ; l r Piatfonn ert which sKod the Cnrif Alui of Athene ; 
i The BrCchtheLon H Mid the old tmiHer PoithcflffliI 4+ The Pfflpylra ; 
t Ttmpk of Niki Aptcros; <5> The Ch^cothckir, or Trt**ltt4W ; 
£ CoSeiial Statue of Athene Pkonudwi; B. The Puialurthckj; 
y, SySMHTfccture of CimocL 


so that there Ls no suggestion in the site for an axial line. It has been supposed 
by Penrose and others Jut die Parthenon was orientated toward the rising of 
some special star; but this theory seems to have been pushed rather further 
than proof can sustain it. Outside the boundary the hide temple of Nike 
A ptcros is again quite skew to the lines of the neighbouring Prooykca, perhaps 
owing to conditions of sice. (This liule temple was actually demolished 
in comparatively recent times, but has been put together again, all ut 
the cornice.) 

Greek arciiitccture was very restrained in its use of ornament, which was 
never realistic in its imitation of Nature. In the Doric style the nearest approach 
to ati ornament of floral character was in die snlf/int {104) which decorated the 
ends of the ridge* on the roof between the Hat tiling (70), which show a 
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series of lobes branching from a centre in a manner suggested by T but not 
inflating, floral growth. A similar motif was carried out in a richer and more 
elaborate manner in ornaments forming finish to stdac or pediments. The 
gutter spouts on the cornice were formed of conventionalised lions' heads. 
The squaxo 4 iited 14 Greek fret M or “key-pa ttcm, + * as it is sometimes called, 
which is a favourite ornament up to the present day, was probably only used 
in Doric as a painted surface ornament. Parts of the cornice of the Parthenon, 
however, appear to have been painted with graceful repeating or alternating 
ornament of a similar conventional character to the antefixat; some of these 
are exceedingly similar to painted ornament found in Egyptian work. The 
Ionic style admitted carved repeating ornaments, of 
which the most common is that known as the egg- 
mid-dart enrichment; but alternating ornaments of 
this type took various forms, and it has been noticed 
that their lines, as seen in elevation, generally present 
curves similar to that formed by the section of the 
moulding on w-hich they are carved. There is also 
the bcad-and-rcel ornament often used to line out 
the lower edge of a moulding and give a little 
sparkle to it; this is also used in the Doric style. 
These ornaments imitate nothing ; they represent 
only the abstract qualities of repetition and contrast. 
There is also on the necking below the capitals of 
die Ercebthdon a little very delicate carved ornament 
of a floral type, bur highly conventionalised. The 
upper member of the base of the Erechthtion 
columns is enriched by a pattern of interlacing bands ; and the architrave of 
the doorway is decorated with equally spaced rosettes or pafccrx, which, 
as already noticed, recall similar ornaments both in Fetasgic and Assyrian 
architecture. The ornaments in the Corinthian style (except* of course, die 
capital) differ little from those in buildings in the Ionic style 

We have devoted a good deal of space, considering the limited proportions 
of this book, to Greek architecture, although its remains are tar less numerous 
than those of Egypt or Rouse, because it represents the highest intellectual 
refinement oi the art of architecture,, and is in fact the fountain-head of neatly 
all the subsequent architecture of Western civilisation. Both Roman and 
Byzantine details are mainly Greek details modified, and die Corinthian 
capital is. the parent of all Gothic carved capitals down to die end of the 
medieval period. 

Pausing for a moment between Greece and Rome, which represent the 
two great columnar styles of the w orld, the reader should bear m mind that 
there is a quality in these two styles which places them apart from all other 
architecture, viz,, that all the parts are considered and proportioned in reference 
<o the whole* Within certain limits, the same mav be said of all examples of 
fine architecture in every known style, but the statement has a special significance 



104. Antcfixa from the 
Parthenon Cornice. 
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in die case of die Classic Orders. Broadly speaking, whatever the sire of die 
order, the individual members would bear die same relation to a conimoEl 
unit for each composition, so chat whether the colonnade was jo feet high or 
20 feet, the cornice would be varied to relate to die remainder of each order. 
Tills particular interpretation ot the meaning of proportion is not quite in line 
with that found in other styles of architecture. In Gothic work, for instance* 
we find an identical member used in compositions of vastly different size and 
scale. 

The more or less rigid rules governing the Classic Orders, as set down by 
Vitruvius* have been a ruling factor in design from the Renaissance down to 
modern rimes. Their influence is not only upon columnar architecture, but 
may be traced in many a severe facade in which the column unit is reflected 
only by a plain group of two or three stories, and in which die classic cornice 
is an there is to remind literally of the derivative order. 

Even in modem work of a very free type* in which there is little obvious 
relation to columnar architecture, the traditional subdivision ini a parts diat 
reflect die pedestal, column p entablature* and balustrade may be detected even 
though in design such an influence may be quite subconscious and natural eo 
the designer. A sound knowledge of the Classic Orders and of the proportions 
of their parts is therefore a very firm foundation upon which to base a feeling 
of proportion without which design of simple or complicated subjects is 
impossible to achieve with any degree of success. It must* how ever, be clear 
in the mind of die student tbat such study is merely a foimdarion and nor an 
cud in itself for the purpose of vain repetition* The Classic Orders are com¬ 
posed with a special view to die harmonious relations of all the parts, and in 
the case of Greek buildings of which the order remains complete, this desired 
harmony is in fact produced and vindicates itself to the eye even if we do not 
know exaedy by what process of reasoning it was obtained. And it is this 
face which makes ihc study of die Classic Orders so invaluable as a training in 
architectural perception. It is true that unintelligent use of the Orders is oui 
of place in modem buildings erected for very different purposes ; that it only 

E roduccs an academic architecture and of no real vitality. But there is nothing 
ke these same Orders for training the eye and taste* 

Before considering the Roman columnar style as it has influenced the 
history of architecture, we must glance at die architectural remains, such as 
they are* of die region of Italy north of Rome and once known as Etruria, 
which was die neighbouring power, and the chief power widi which the 
Romans came into conflict during the early days of the Kings and the Republic. 
In a sense, che Etruscans may be said to have been to Roman architecture what 
the Pelasgi were to Greek architecture ; and* like the Pclasgh their origin and 
rice connection arc rather obscure. And in what is left of their buildings there 
are points in common with Pclasgie architecture. Though their wall-building 
was mostly in coursed masonry of large stones, there arc occasional examples 
of the random masonry in large polygonal blocks which is characteristic of 
Pelasgic building. They made use, in openings for doorways especially, of 
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the pointed arch with horizontal courses which is so frequent in Pelasgic or 
Myccnaran masonry. On the other hand, they were perfectly acquainted with 
arid frequently made use of the true arck in semicircular form with radiating 
voussoirs. It is even supposed that the celebrated arch of the Cloaca Maxima 
at Rome, with its concentric rings of voussoirs, was built either by Etruscans or 
under Etruscan influence. A somewhat similar sewer arch, in one ring with 
very large voussoirs, is found on Etruscan ground, at Marta, 

The most numerous remains of Etruscan building were in die form of 
conical circular combs with a vertical podium at the base [ no) p not infrequently 

lined our with mouldings of somewhat crude and 
awkward section, in some eases unlike any archi¬ 
tectural mouldings found elsewhere. Canina's 
large work, Antka Etruria Maritime gives the 
fullest illustration of the remains, though the 
student must be careful to distinguish between his 
facts and his restoration. Besides the numerous 
circular tombs, there arc at Norchia rock-cut 
facades of tombs which show a crude classic 
form ; a colonnade of circular unfluted columns „ 
with capitals approximating to die Doric form of 
echinus and abacus, and closed at each angle by a 
square pillar suggesting an anta, bur with the same form of capital as the 
columns. Above the architrave are triglyplis and metopes, and a pediment 
finish ; and die re arc dentils cut in the horizontal 
comice, as in some of the Lydan tombs. The rela¬ 
tion of such details to other architectural history is 
somewhat puzzling ; it is in part a question of 
daces, which are somewhat uncertain ; but the 
probability seems to be that these crude forms of 
Doric arc copied from earlier and more complete 
Doric in southern Italy. The arch at Perugia, re¬ 
stored by Augustus after its destruction in 40 nx., 
confirms this idea of the imitation of Doric, as the 
triglyphs are here represented by dwarf Ionic pilasters, adopted apparently in 
preference to triglyphs. (There is the question, however, whether the restora¬ 
tion of Augustus exactly represented the original work*} A tomb at Cervetri 
shows crude suggestions of Ionic caps tab. with the volute, however, springing 
from the necking of the column instead of forming the termination of a 
horizontal member of the capital. A still more curious example is the capital 
ac Void figured by Canina (it i) T w r hidi looks like a kind of crude attempt at a 
Corinthian capital, with a head carved in the middle. Thus we seem to find 
in Etruria crude forms both of the Ionic and Corinthian capital; and yet 
there can be no kind of doubt that the Ionic and Corinthian Orders of the 
architecture of Imperial Rome were derived from the Greeks, Whst there 
may have been of such details at Rome before the Imperial era, and whether 
die Etruscan details mentioned were in the nature of cause or effect, there 
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seems co be no evidence to show. And yec there Ls the curious fact that in .late 
and hielily ornate Romm work there are found Ionic capitals with a head 
carved in die centre between the volutes (lli) P the same type as die Etruscan 
capitals in a much more elaborate form ; perhaps the only instance in whie 
we can really trace to a possible Etruscan precedent a piece ol Roman 
decorative detail. There is F however, another 
detail, not exactly to be called decorative, which 
is found in Etruscan work, and reappears in 
Roman work. This is the form of architrave 
moulding round a door, shown in the accom¬ 
panying sketch (a, ua) F which is extended in a 
square return beyond the width of the door 
head, and then follows the sloping lines of tile 
door jamb. Tills is not an uncommon form 
in Etruscan remains : Ferguson figures one 
example from a tomb at Caste! d*Asso* and Canina has adopted form n in 
his restoration of what he assumes to have been the typical form of an Etruscan 
ihree-ccllcd temple. An architrave exactly similar to form a occurs in the 
Roman circular temple at Tivoli. And it is worth note that this form of 
architrave moulding for doors and windows* with the jutring-out return at 
the top* has come down to us t through Roman and Renaissance architecture, 
to the present day, when it is constantly used by modern architects for 
the mouldings round windows in buildings of 
classic type. But its origin goes back to ancient 
Etruria. 

As already implied, the Etruscans were rather 
tomb-buildcTs than temple-builders m r but some record 
seems to survive of temples of a peculiar plan, with 
a broad shallow oella divided into three parallel 
chambers, and a colonnaded portico in front, Fiiis 
is the form of which Canina gives the supposed plan 
and elevation in his restoration mentioned above. 
In this (iij) the cclh occupies the whole width but 
only about half the length of the entire temple area* 
with a letrastylc portico in front, spaced widely for 
a wooden entablature, and returned at each side 
towards the celbu This plan of temple, as we shall see. was not without its 
influence on Roman temple-planning. 

Although Roman columnar architecture, as far as style is concerned, is 
entirely founded on Greek, and forms indeed a kind of continuation of the 
tatter in a spirit of greater lavkhness of display and inferior refinemenr, and 
though the architecture of Imperial Rome, as &r as we know* owed little to 
Etruria in the way of architectural detail, it is probable that before the Imperial 
era the architecture of Etruria and Rome was carried out on very much the 
same lines. The Roman buildings of the period arc gone now T obliterated bv 
the architectural glories of the Empire, yet [here are certain points in which 
Hf 
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Etruria probably permanently influenced the architecture of Rome. It is 
probably to the Etruscan familiarity with the use of the arch that we owe the 
face tilrit the architects of (he Imperial era erected buildings with vaulted roofs 
on a large scale, instead of accepting the Greek position of avoiding the arch 
altogether, and confining themselves to the narrow spaces capable of being 
bridged by stone lintels or wooden beams. It is probably to the example of 
the podium round the base of the conical tombs or the Etruscans that we may 
trace the Roman habit of elevating [heir temples on a comparatively lofty 
podium, in place of the two or three low steps which formed the base of the 
Greek temple. It is certainly to the influence of the circular Etruscan tombs 
(hat is due the not infrequent choice of the circular form in Roman temples 
and other buildings. It is true (hat Greek circular buildings arc occasionally 


met with, as at Epidaurus* but they arc unusual and probably built for excep¬ 
tional reasons ; fcui among Roman buildings we have the Pantheon, the 
circular temple at Rome (page 87) and tbc^imikr one at Tivoli, and the 
lornb of Cecilia Metelb, which indicate an evident leaning towards the em¬ 
ployment of the circular plan. There is another point in which Roman temple 
plans seem to have been influenced by Etruscan p viz., the comparatively wide 
proportions of the edla. The further wc go back in die history of the Greek 
temple, as a rule die longer and narrower we find the proportions of the cdk 
The Etruscan temple, as we have seen, was a temple with a shallow and wide 
cdla widi a considerable space of colonnade before ti, These proportions of 
plan and portico survived more or less in the plans of the Roman temples, 
presumably as the result of similar religious tradition. The Celia was shorter 
and wider dun with the Greeks, and there was a tendency not infrequent]y 
to make ic the full width of the portico, merely carrying the columnar Order 
along the sides as engaged columns. We see dns last arrangement in the temple 
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of Fortuna Virilis (iqS), in the temple of Saturn, and b the Malison Carrie 
at Ninies (top and 114} ; and in the temples of Mars Ultor (115), and of 
Castor and Pollux, although these arc peripteral temples, we cannot but 
observe how wide and short are the proportions of tile cdla as compared 
with that of any Greek temple. And that peculiarity is almost certainly due 
to the persistence of what may be called the local temple plan originated in die 
neighbouring and closely connected region of Emma. 

There could hardly be a greater contrast than meets us in the manner in 
which architecture is represented in Greek and in Roman work. In Greece 
we had to do with an intellectual people of great refinement of taste, who 
would hardly admit an ornament in their architecture unless it were the best, 
and whose architectural genius was almost entirely expended on the building 
of temples. With the Romans wc come on the work of a conquering race, 
possessed of less astheric refinement, if of more vivid imagination, and who 
desired above all things a rich and sumptuous effect in their buildings, and 
whose architectural achievements, though they included many temples, 
extended also to every kind of budding work which could be required either 
for public use or for ostentation. In tnis respect, indeed, Rome furnishes an 
entirely new departure in architectural history. The vast architecture of 
Egypt was entirely that of temples ; the Chaldeans and the Assyrians produced 
an architecture of fortresses or of fortress-like palaces ; the Persians an archi¬ 
tecture of palaces ; with Imperial Rome we meet the remains of architecture 
applied to every purpose which public and private life on a scale of magnificence 
demanded : temples, theatres, baths, basilicas, palaces, triumphal arches, 
aqueducts, all go to swell the great spectacle of Rome's architectural 
magnificence. 

Wc may consider Ehe temples first, however, because it is in these that the 
use of the columnar Order is most predominant, and it is important to recognise 
in what manner the design and use of the Roman Orders differed from those of 
their Greek originals. Vitruvius, die great authority on the Orders, recognises 
five columnar Orders—Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite. Of 
die Tuscan there b no andent example. It appears to liave been a perfectly 
plain and severely designed Order, w ith absolutely no ornament but mould¬ 
ings ; the column a plain shaft with an abacus and moulding under it, a small 
moulding as a necking, and 1 circular moulded basc T The superstructure is 
described as wooden, w hich allows of course of a much wider sparing of die 
columns than with a stone architrave ; hut it is remarkable that Vitruvius, 
while he gives the proportions for everything else, says nothing as to the width 
of the intcrcoluninbtion , so we may conclude that (his was left to convenience 
and die sizc of the temple. The Renaissance architects made their own Tuscan 
Order, with a stone entablature ; Palladio allows an intercolumniation of four 
diameters width. Those who wish to see what an impression of severe dignity 
can be obtained w ith this Order can study it in the portico of Inigo Jones's 
church in Covent Garden, 

The Roman Doric was very different from the Greek : it has none of the 
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delicate profiles and fine adjustments of the latter. The most typical example 
is perhaps that of the Theatre of Marccllus ; die capital is barely reminiscent of 
the Greek Doric, with a quarter-circle moulding instead of the more beautiful 
hyperbola curve of the Greek echinus, and three large receding fillets in place 
of the small delicate necking mouldings of die Greek column. The shaft 
might be fluted or not ■ the Marcdlus example is not, and has no base, which 
was probably die rule, though it may have been optional, as Vitruvius says 
nothing of a base to the Order; Notmand figures an order found at Alban o t 



116. Roman Doric Capital and 
Entablature : Temple at Cota 
(So *sx. ?). 


117, Roman Ionic Order: Temple 
of Fomina Viralb (early ist 
century 0.C.). 


in which the column curves out into a fillet at the base. In all the older text¬ 
books of the Orders the Roman Doric is shown with the outer triglyph 
removed from its proper position at the angle, and placed centrally over the 
angle column. The only remaining example of Roman Doric, the Temple 
at Cora (ti6} t does not show this practice ; but it was probably done in other 
buildings now destroyed, or the Renaissance architects, who copied Roman 
precedent, would not have adopted it. The Greek method of placing the two 
end columns, next the angles, a little closer Together, solved the problem of 
the regular spacing of triglyphs from comer to comer instead of from end 
column centre to end column centre, though the xsthedc reasofi for this 
change in sparing of columns no doubt had a much deeper significance and 
illustrated the perfect incidence of Greek thought. 
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The Roman Ionic differed less from the Greek Order of the same name ; 
but the espial (117), with its straight Hues and small volutes, is a less 
satisfying feature compared with die fine sweep of 
line and elaborated volutes of the best Greek ex¬ 
amples. As in die apparently solitary Greek example 
at Bassa:, the Roman Tonic capital was occasionally 
modified so as to act as an all-round c a pit al, all 
four volutes being at an angle of 45° with the 
abacus, as shown in ihe capital from Pompeii (nS). 
The entablature of the Roman Ionic has much more 
ornament than the Greeks allowed, and in many 
cases it may be said that the Romans carved on a 
moulding ornament which the Greeb would only have indicated in colour. 
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Ionic Capital from 
Pompeii- 


The Corinthian Order was the favourit 
their treatment of it is typical 
costliness, and exuberance of ornament. 
The note sounded by the highly decora¬ 
tive character of the capital is maintained 
throughout the decorative carving ot the 
entablature- Taylor and Ctesy s detail 
of the entablature from the Forum oi 
Nerva. if authentic, is a characteristic 
example of Roman exuberance. The 
fact that the Temple of Jupiter at Athens 
is without tins exuberance of ornament, 
the entablature being in fact quire plain, 
is an additional reason for thinking that 
the building was the work of Greek 
artists, not of artificers sent from Rome. 
The Order of the temple formerly called 
Jupiter Stator (i 19), but now supposed to 
hive been a temple of" the great Twin 
Brethren/* shows a better disposition of 
ornament, and the capital may perhaps 
justly be said to be the finest known 
example of a carved capital- The column 
in the Roman Corinthian Order might 
be either fluted ot plain; and it is 
rather curious that, though one would 
think the highly decorative character of 
the capital and entablature demanded a 
corresponding treatment of the column, 
the Roman architects were rather fond 
of leaving the shaft of the column plain, 


Roman architects, and 
Roman art. in its richness. 


[ 19. Romui Corinthian Order 
(Temple of jupit 


LrtJTwkh the idea that this gave more valor, by ™st, to the caiviiig of 
Ec capital and entablature. It should be noted also that the Romans, instead 
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of being content with the Greet plan of building up a column Ln a succession 
of jointed " drums/* preferred where posable to use monolithic shafts, which 
has no doubt a. more monumental effect, and it may be taken as a sign of that 
developed esthetic sense possessed by the Romans as by the Greeks, if expressed 
in different directions. 










e Tonic volute is 
like a Corinthian 
' tier of acanthus 
Composite capital 
[y with the true 


{i#v) JiiTcis liuui the Connihian oruyin the dcsiE 
of the capital, in which large angle volutes, imitated from the Ionic capital, 

*______insened above the Corinthian leafage 

Messrs Anderson and Spiers have, 
however, pointed out that it had a 
precedent in the capital of the late 
Greek Temple of Jupiter at Aizani. 
Asia MiEior (i2j), already referred to 
{page 67) ; a curiously abnormal pro- 


lit. Capital, from Temple ofjupker. 
Aizanl (ist century h,c ?), 


izo, Raman Composite Ordct ; 
Arch of Titus (a.d. 75 ?), 


duction, in which the 
joined to what looks 
capital with the upper 
leaves omitted. The Composite 
compares unfavourably with 
Corinthian capita] in which 
volutes have the 


is 


scale and die look of 
, 1 , , . _ . ' spring in them wliieh harmonises 

**“ ^ whoic diameter of the work; and few will share Persons 

° f CorintIlian a P^ a the weakness 

Th e modifications made by the Romans in the details of the Greek Orders 
however arc not of so much importance, in an architectural sense, as the 

mfaJSESS ^ “ m thC m ™ 1Cr rf 1 "*W columnar Order. 
With the Greeks the column was a genuine structural feature, standing separate 


^ C r ,“' JP v* LUL two important excep 
rule, the great temple at Agngentum employ engaged Doric cok 
the scale was too great (or thought to be so by the builders) to ' 
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complete column and lintel construction ■ and the Monument of Lyricratcs, 
as already remarked. from the manner in which the intervening wall* butt 
a gain st the columns, may have been intended at first to have an open colonnade. 
In a general way, it is certain that to employ columns, originally designed as 
structural features, to form ornaments planted along a wall which was structur¬ 
ally complete without them, would have been a proceeding quite foreign to 
the bent of the Greek mind. But to the Roman architects, who had taken 
the Greek columnar Order as their 
model, ir appeared chat the employ¬ 
ment of this form of design constituted 
in iis-clf the an of architecture; accord¬ 
ingly, when erecting such buildings 
as the Colosseum and die Theatre of 
Marcellus, (127) which were of arched 
construction* they planted half-columns 
all round the exterior, appearing to tarry 
entablatures which were really carried 
by the arches between the order* and 
which divided die building into so 
many stories, a different order of 
column being used in each story* by 
way of a picturesque variety m w Doric or 
Tuscan being used in the ground story, 

Ionic above, and Corinthian above that. 

Thus the Greek orders, or passable 
imitations of them, instead of being 
integral elements in the structure, be¬ 
came only a kind of scenery' planted on 
to a building with which they had no 
real structural relation, much as may be 
their abstract significance. It is possible 
—indeed, not unlikely—that this Roman 
fasliion of applying the columnar Order 
as a wall decoration was one of the 
indirect results of that wider proportion 
of the cella of a temple which has been already noted as a probable legacy of 
the Etruscan plan. Thus, in the Temple (so-called) of Fortuna VkUis, w hich i> 
credited to the early part of the first century b t c,. the w ide proportions of tile 
cella precluded the carrying round of the colonnade so as to form a peripteral 
temple ; and the desire to retain* nevertheless, the dignity' of effect of the 
peripteral form, may have led to the architect thinking, in this and other 
similar cases, if there is not room for the actual peripteral colonnade. let us 
have at least the show of it. Vitruvius,, in fact, says this almost in so many 
words : Alia veto removentes parieces ardis et applicantes ad intcrcoluinnia. 
pteroinatos spatii subhri efficunti arnplum laxarnentum cclbe/' This treatment 
may be taken to have indicated tbc first introduction into architecture of the 



iz j. Structure of the Theatre of 
MarcelEus (tj B.C.). 
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spirit of academical pretension, [t will be noted rhat in the Colosseum the 
entablatures arc carried round in unbroken continuity of line, thus presenting 
fine curves eg die eye, instead of being broken into projections above the caps 
of the columns. Whereas when they came to ttse columns as the supports of 
the vaulting in the great halls of the therms, unable apparently to conceive 
the column apart from its entablature, and not recognising dm in this 
case the vault formed the superstructure which the column was to tarry, they 
inserted a section of entablature—architrave, frieze, and cornice—above the 
column, the vault springing from that (see Fig. 122, where this device is clearly 
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128. Plan of the Colosseum (a,i>. So)„ 

illustrated in Cockerell's drawing). In combining die expression of arched 
construction with the remains of lintel construction, they revealed a new 
facility in composition of which use lias been made to the present day. 

Adopting the columnar Order from the Greeks, the Romans inherited the 
arch from the Etruscans, and employed it largely in its t\ r pical form of a built 
arch with radiating voissoirs of masonry, as in the openings in the walls of 
the Colosseum and other structures of the kind, and in the construction of 
their numerous triumphal arches. Din their use of the arch, or the arch fonn, 
in roofing, was influenced by their command of special material suitable for a 
special method of construction, which rendered them to a great extent inde¬ 
pendent of the actual principle of arch construction* and which in fret affected 
their whole method of building. There existed bi Large quantities, in the 
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district around Rome, an earth called which, when mixed with 

lime, yielded a remarkably hard and durable cement. by means of which 
masses of wall and roof could be made in a concrete which, after having time 
to set* was practically monolithic. Thus* in die building of wails, the main 
bulk of the wall would be a mass of concrete, and then faced w ith the thin 



120, Isometric Section of the CdomL 

triangular bricks embedded, point inwards, in the concrete; to form a sightly 
exterior surface, upon which again, in buddings of superior importance, would 
come a decorative facing of marble. Whether the concrete mass was cast in 
wood shuttering or svhat other method was adopted is not certain. Before 
this use of concrete became general, imburnt brick was largely used in ordinary 
buildings ; and the late Professor Middleton, whose valuable book on Rome 
is mainly occupied with the study and illustration of die budding processes 
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employed, notices that in what we should call the 11 Building Act 11 promulgated 
under Augustus, there was a provision limiting the thickness of street walls to 
two feet, a provision which would have compelled die builders to have recourse 
to the stronger material, as the crude brick walls of that thickness would not 
have stood to any great height. 

The effect on tnc roofing of great buildings of the use of this practically 
monolithic cement was that vaults could be constructed over large spaces 



130. Barrel Vault and Cross Vault. 


without exercising any outward tbrust on the walls other than that imposed 
by die natural elasticity of the material—slight it is true, but not to be ignored, 
particularly where no reinforcement of great temional strength is used. The 
principle of the arch, and the necessity tor having an immovable abutment 
at its springing, have been briefly explained already (see page 41). Where 
there is a continuous ar ched roof ove r the whole length of an interior (what is 
called a " barrel vault '*), it would be necessary to have the walls for their 
whole length of sufficient thickness to resist the thrust of this vault, as at a. 
Fig. 130. But if the roof be formed with a series of semicircular vaults inter- 

setting the main barrel vault at right angles, the 
result will be a series of diagonal arches crossing 
each other (a), and the wall will require to be 
strengthened only at the points where these 
arches meet against it (c), This is important to 
remember, because upon this fact, as wc shall see, 
depends the whole problem of Gothic building! 
The interior view of such a vault would be 
as show n in Fig. 13 j. The Romans employed 
131. Aspect of a Simple cross-vaulting on this system in roofing the great 

Cross Vault, halls of their therm* (see again 122), but thev 

. employed it apparently nor for constructive but 

for asdictic reasons ; they continued to employ a columnar order in the 
interior oi the hall, and this was the only way 111 which they could establish 
a direct relation in ucsign between the vault and the column But these 
vast Roman vaults exercised comparatively little thrust they were solid 
casts in concrete, faced afterwards with marble or bronze * hid 1 
articulated arched vaults they would have pushed the walls’ OUL 
exception is in the late building called the Basilica of Maxenriui 
there arc cross walls behind the columns which would have acted is 
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had due roof been really an arched vault. The Basilica of Maxenth. 
represents the construction of an early medieval building* 
vaulting pressure and its buttressed walk. 

The vaul t is the monumental manner of roofing a space which j> * 
gram ; the dome is the monumental way of roofing a circular or a square 
space- The problem of building a dome* which must be circular on plan, 
above a square compartment is one, however, which the Romans, as far as 
existing remains attest^ never faced ; we must wait for a later period for that. 
There is no doubt that they would have carried it out successfully had the 
nmblem appealed to them, but their Etruscan tradition predisposed them 10 
rather dun square plans, and their one 
me, that of the Pantheon, one of die 
existence, is erected over a circular 
jG). The history of this great building 
was long misunderstood; it was attributed to 
an earlier period than it really belongs to. and 
it is only since the French architect. Chcdanne, 
obtained permission to examine It thoroughly 
that it had been proved that it was really 
erected by, or in the rime of Hadrian, and 
that the fine portico winch has been attached 
to it. and which bears in an inscription the 
name of Agrippa, was originally the portico 
of a decastyk temple erected by Agrippa, taken 
down and re-erected as an occastyle portico 
in front of the Pantheon, The details of the 
reasoning by which this conclusion was arrived 
at we cannot follow out here ; it must be 
sufficient to say that they arc now accepted as 
historical fret. It may be added, however, 
that traces have been found of a circular pla&? 

(probably surrounded by a colonnade) which formerly existed at a few 
feet lower level than me present floor of the rcmplc, the existence of 
which very probably suggested the erection of a building in that form. 
But the most curious misconception about the Pantheon was as to the con¬ 
struction of the dome. With the knowledge of the habit of the Romans of 
building vaults in solid concrete, it was assumed that the Pantheon dome was 
of that class of construction; and even an observer usually so cautious and 
accurate as Professor Middleton ventured to assert that the relieving arches 
apparent in the outer wall were only surface work and had no structural 
importance. But Chedannc, who obtained leave to cut into the interior 
surface of the dome at some points, while some repairs were going on T dis¬ 
covered that these arches, which occur over each of the recesses or 
the internal wall, go right through the wall and are vertical, and iwui, ui ull, 
a kind of base for the springing of the dome, and that the dome, so far as he 
could examine it, is built in brickwork, in thin courses laid nearly horizontally. 


13 6. Plan of Pantheon 
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with a stight dip outwards. The theory that the dome b a solid mass exercising 
no thrust may be true in as far as this, that it must he mainly owing to the 
excellent quality' of the cement used by the Romans that such a construction 
could be possible and permanent. 

Though tile Pantheon* lighted by its one great circular opening at the 
top, is still one of the grandest and most impressive of interiors* its present 
condition presents little of its former glory. Externally it was originally faced 
with marble, and the dome probably covered with gilt metal plates ; internally 



117 - Restoration of Circular Temple, Rome. 


there was a great deal of marble panelling which has been removed ; the 
coffers in the dome had gilded bronze centre flowers ; the bronze cornice to 
the centre opening still remains. FergussoiTs opinion that the division of the 
wall treatment into two stories b a weak point in the interior design is one not 
upheld by the considered opinion of the present day* and it b rather felt that 
the grand scale of the simple domical surface b enhanced by this deliberate 
limitation of scale in the substructure. Without doubt the Pantheon is one of 
the world's grcstc&i interiors (135k 

Of the other notable circular buildings of the Romans, the earliest known 
b the Tomb of Ccciba Metella, which origirullv no doubt had a conical roof; 
die most remarkable is die Mausoleum of Hadrian, now called the Casdc of 
St Angelo, and transfigured quite our of recollection of its original aspect. 
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Many who sec its huge picturesque mass, with all thick of medieval alterations 
and additions, do not realise that this was once a stately classic structure sur¬ 
rounded by an Order of columns, and with a great conical roof. The Tomb 
of Augustus in the Campus Martins, of which a full description is extant, was 
originally on much the same lines ; a conical tumulus laid our as a terraced 
garden with symmetrically planted shrubs. Such buildings, however grand in 
scale and effect in comparison with their architectural ancestors, were mani¬ 
festly survivak of die tradition of the Etruscan circular tonih + with its podmm 
and tumulus. Whether die small circular temple at Rome, formerly called 
Temple of Vesta (124 and 137)* and the somewhat similar one at Tivoli, can 
be referred to Etruscan precedent is doubtful; Vitruvius it is true, recog¬ 
nises the circular temple as coming under the head of Tuscan architecture : 
^ fume autem a:des rotunda: PT (lib. iv. F cap T 7). There is one small circular 
temple at Baa I bee (123) which k unique in design among classical buildings, 
having an entablature planned in concave curves, forming at their meeting 
a scries of projections beyond the line of the cclia 
wall, each supported by a column standing free ; 
a very elegant and charming design which Chambers 
took as a model for a charming pavilion in Kew 
Gardens. 

In building their arches and vaults the Romans 
probably used from the first what we have observed 
was the wesrem system, of erecting temporary 
centering, as opposed to the eastern practice of build¬ 
ing without centering, in such a manner that each 
ring of an arch was more or less supported by the 
previous one. 1c is probable that in sonic cases an open system of brick arches 
was erected first which would give sufficient support to die frame for casting 
the concrete, in which the brickwork would afterwards be embedded- Choky 
describes an arch in the Pont du Card, which shows three courses of voussoirs 
ride by ride with a straight joint between* as in Fig, 13#, and argues rhai this 
implies a system of building it as so many contiguous arches, one being com¬ 
pleted first, and then the same centering used successively for the others. The 
method may have been employed where for any reason there w^as difficulty in 
procuring timber for centering* but it is a very bad way of building a stone 
arch, as there is no cross bond, and any settlement would tend to pull the 
arch-rings apart from each other. Choky gives another example (which, 
however, he does not attempt to date} from an amphitheatre at Lambesa, 
N. Africa, where there are deeper arch-rings ac regular intervals* on which the 
lighter slabs of the roof rest- Something similar is seen in the remains of the 
Therm® of Diana ac Mimes, where there is a stonoarched barrel vault with 
deeper ribs ir intervals, springing from columns ranged against the cella wall, 
but hoc engaged in it. This, which is probably a late building, is very interest¬ 
ing as being a kind of firsc hint of the future employ mail of the supporting 
ribs for vaulting, which became such an important feature in Romanesque 
architecture k 
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It would be impossible, within the limits of this work, to men non specially 
the many temples of the Romans of which remains are known. But two, in 
addition to those already alluded to, deserve mention. One is the double 
Temple of Venus and Rome, at Rome, built by Hadrian, with two cell® with 
apses placed back to back, a portico with four columns and ant® before each 
temple, and a complete peristyle enclosing the whole. It was, with its unusual 
dual plan, one of the largest and most remarkable of the temples erected in 
Rome. The apses still stand, and are decorated with a cross network of ribs 
forming coffers between ; a mode of decoration very characteristic of Roman 
architecture, producing a certain richness of effect in a manner which required 
little exercise of thought or design. The walls of the cellar are very thick, 
faced internally with columns, and it seems probable that the cellar were 
vaulted with a barrel vault with a decoration similar to that of the apses. No 
Roman temple except the Pantheon has retained its roof 50 that we arc left 
to conjecture as to the design of the root; but it scrim probable that, as seen 
internally, they generally showed Hat ceilings with coffers. The other temple, 
or group of temples, which demands a word, is the great architectural group 
at Baal bee, of late work (the entrance vestibule or Propybca is said to date 
from a.d. 212). The vestibule, approached by three vast flights of steps 150 
feet in width, b wide and shallow, stretching cadi side beyond die line of 
step, and led to a great hexagonal hall with a colonnaded compartment in the 
centre and a colonnade round the sides; this formed the approach to an 
immense square court, with a colonnade and exterior buildings round three 
rides, and at the farther, the open side, axial w ith the court, stood the peripteral 
Temple of the Sun. The whole columnar architecture was Cormtliian, but 
of a rather coarse type : but die architectural scheme as a whole is one of the 
most stately that has ever been conceived. One feature for w hich the temple 
has become celebrated is the presence, in the podium at the upper (west) end 
of the temple, of three enormous blocks of stone, each over 60 feet long and 
12 feet by 1 1 feet chick, set end to end amid masonry' of smaller stones. The 
meaning and object of these has been much discussed, but they may have been 
merely the advertisement of an enterprising quarry-owner or contractor. If 
this was indeed so, a fourth stone of similar size remains at the quarry, which 
they have been either unable or unwilling 10 incur the cost of moving. 

Coming to buildings other than temples, one important type, the Basilica, 
formed an adjunct of the Roman Foniru. As already observed, rhe original 
Roman Forum, always referred to as the “ Forum Romanum " (132) was 10 
Rome, to some extent, what the Acropolis area was to Athens; and the build¬ 
ings erected on it were placed unsymmetricallv for the same reason as those on 
the Acropolis, viz., thar the boundaries of the site itself were irregular, and 
afforded no suggestion for an axial line in any one direction. When, however, 
the planning and building of some new forum became the ambition of one 
emperor afrer another, these architectural groups, on selected areas w ere 
planned with die rigid symmetry which was natural to the Roman mind 
The Forums of Julius C^sar, Augustus, Trajan, Vespasian, and others formed 
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a kind of small town of themselves in the neighbourhood of the Forum 
Romarmm. Generally there was a temple cither at the end or in the centre, 
on the axis of the enclosure. The largest, however, rhat of Trajan, included 
no temple, but had a semicircular bay at each side, and an immense basilica 
running across one cud, beyond which stanch the wcli-known column with 
the spiral bas-reliefs of the campaigns and victories of Trajan. 

The Forum Roman urn is flanked, on the south side, with sufficient remains 
of the Basilica Julia, which appertained to ir T to render the plan certain- It was 
a vast oblong building of about 340 feet by 190, with an outer colonnade open 
to the forum, and an inner colonnade* leaving aisles on each side and end. 
From Vitruvius’s chapter on the Basilica it would appear thac the aisles were 
lower than the centre portion, and chat the whole was entirely a lintel structure 
of columns and beams. According to Vitruvius, a basilica should have an 
apse at one end, which formed the magistrates 1 court, and was separated from 
the main apartment; and the Basilica Ulpii in Trajan's Forum appears in fact 
to have had an apse at both ends* The Basilica itself was what would now be 
called an exchange—a meeting place for business men—and Vitruvius directs 
that it should on that account open towards the sunniest side of the forum, so 
as not to be too cold in winter. The real historic interest of the Roman Basilica 
is that, being a building with colonnaded aisles lower than the centre portion, 
and with an apse at die end, it forms architecturally a prototype of the earliest 
form of Christian church. The idea formerly entertained that the early 
Christians actually possessed themselves of some existing basilicas and utilised 
them as churches is discredited now ■ but that the Pagan Basilica influenced 
the early type of church plan and section there can be no doubt; the archi¬ 
tectural scheme is almost identical, and the churches actually look the tide of 
Bk Basilica/' We shall have to consider the subject more in detail in Chapter IV. 

The Roman Thermae, or great bath establish menu, belong to a late period ; 
the most remarkable and typical being those of Diocletian and of Caracalla_ 
The architectural details would probably have been found much the same as in 
temple architecture, but the plan (144) was an architectural conception in itself. 
It included always a great centra) half the Tcpidanum, roofed with a cross¬ 
vault rising above the mi of the building, so as to allow' space under the vault 
for large windows lighting the hall from above. For the general appearance 
of these halls, see again Fig. 123 * Connected with this on one side would be 
the cold bath hall (Frigidarium) and on another the hot bath hall (Calidarium), 
which in CaracaUa’s thermal is circular, chough this latter seems to have been 
disconnected by a series of anterooms ; and ic is probable chat what Vitruvius 
calk the ** Lacomcum/* a word which he does not explain, was a kind of 
passage-room to the Calidariuxn, probably with a middle range of temperature 
between it and the Tepidarium. There were elaborate provisions for heating 
with hot-air flues the various apartments where artificial heat was required ; 
the Calidarium walls were almost lined with such flues* the heat being furnished 
by fires in a low basement chamber called die hypocaust. These, however, 
are rather engineering chan architectural details. The architectural element in 
the thermae, apart from the rich and striking treatment of die great balk lies 
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in the dignified and severely axid arrangement of the whole plan, the archi¬ 
tectural effectiveness of its entrances and columned vestibules and hcmicycles + 
and of the laying out of the ground within the enclosure, with its stadium for 
athletic exercise and its porticoes for shelter and retirement. No such magni¬ 
ficent provision for luxurious leisure was ever made as in these vast bathing 
palaccii where the inhabitant of Imperial Rome could spend a morning in 
bathing and lounging in palatial chambers and along colonnaded walks. 



144. Plan of the Thermo of Diocletian {firm a,d. 300). 


preparatory to spending the afternoon at die Colosseum to enjoy the spectacle 
of men being slaughtered by each other or tom to pieces by wild beasts. 

The Colosseum is the largest of a class of structures peculiarly Roman * an 
amphitheatre with a central space (12S) provided for a spectacle addressed only 
to the eve and not to the ear or the intellect; a species of entertainment for 
which there was no Greek precedent It also illustrates the bold manner in 
which the Romans faced the problem of providing, whether in amphitheatre 
or theatre, a great sloping range of seats for 1 crowd of spectators. Instead of 
seeking a hollow site suitable for such a purpose, they proceeded, deliberately 
and regardless of expenditure* to build up an immense mass of wall within 
which to erect the scats (see 129), the gradient of which was usually 
terminated internally by a colonnaded gallery running round the top. In the 
amphitheatre at Verona {ias) P of which the arena remains nearly perfect, 
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but only a small portion of the external wall is left, the architectural treatment 
was in principle the same as at the Colosseum, but in only three stories, and, 
tile applied order is less prominent, being nr ore closely connected with the 
wall design by the system of rustication carried all over it* (“ Rustication " 
signifies a method of emphasising each stone in die masonry by specially 
grooving or otherwise treating the joints, and sometimes, in addition, by 
letting the surface of each stone project beyond die general plane of the jointing 
in a rough, rock-like face.) At Pola the whole exterior wall, treated again 
on die same principle as the Cotosscum + exists complete, but the seating 
has disappeared ; probably* as Fergusson suggests, because it was of wood. 
The theatre at Orange, with its mass of 
wall at the back of the auditorium still 
standing* illustrates die same structural 
treatment as in the amphitheatres, though 
much Jess use made here of the 
order, which is only introduced 
portion of the wall, the 
omy otner architectural feature being a 
scries of flatly treated wall-arches in the 
upper portion ; a detail which suggests 
a Lie period of work. The theatre of 
Marccllus at Rome (145) forms a good 
illustration of the general characteristics 
of the Roman iheacre plan, in which 
the auditorium seats form no more than 
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Theatre of Martellus, Rome. 


architecture becomes 


i45 

a halt-circle, ending in a line parallel 
w 

an Important feature, often in two stories of orders. 

The Colosseum^ apart from its architectural treatment, was a masterly 
piece both of construction and of planning, for the convenient entrance and 
egress of an Immense audience without crowding or confusion. The details 
of the construction are very frilly described* and illustrated by some diagrams* 
in Middleton's Remains of Ancient Rome ; he shows how the materials of 
construction were varied according to the work they had to do : concrete made 
of hard lava for the foundations; concrete with a lighter ,+ aggregate rp of 
pumice-stone for most of the arching of ehe corridors* which had little w eight 
on them ; tufa for the radiating walls carrying the seats, but with vertical 
piers of hard travertine rim up through them at intervals, as a kind of 
to strengthen and hold together die comparatively soft tufa masonry. A 
curious feature in Roman building* largely illustrated in the Colosseum, is the 
habit of building skin-deep relieving arches into brick walls, which are of no 
structural use. A relieving arch, in the true sense* is an axch built into a wall 
to take the weight of the superstructure off a lower arch or lintel; but the 
Romans seem to have inserted these into walls with solid brickwork beneath 
them, as a mere kind of trick of building, mechanically adopted. It w as the 
knowledge of this habit, no doubts that led Middleton to assert that the brick 
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arches in the Pantheon walls were only skin-deep, which turned out for once 
to be a mistake. 

In i& great days the interior of the Colosseum must he thought of os a 
marble-lined edifice* with a great silk awning strained over the whole of the 
galleries; ihc footings for the masts which rook the strain of the awning are 
recognisable both on die inner and outer margin of die auditorium ; the central 
arena was open to tile sky. As to the substructures in w r hich the dens of the 
animals were placed, various theories have been propounded in regard to what 
may be called the stage machinery here, bur the only rational and practical 
restoration is chat to bo found in the splendid series of drawings made by die 
French engineers in ifiii* now in the King's Library in the British Museum* 
and which seem to be equally unknown to American and English archeologists. 
Following up some indications of raking lines in the masonry (which Middleron 
also notices) p dicy show a series of inclined planes in wood, all round the build¬ 
ing, leading from the den level to the arena level, by which the animals, as soon 
as the dens were opened, would run up, as the only outlet. The idea that the 
Romans would have employed hundreds of men to wind up laboriously* in 
vertical lifts, animals which had legs to run with, is improbable. 

Of other Roman theatres that may be mentioned there are die two at 
Pompeii (14J6} ; the one at Aspen dos (147), of which die scenarmm w all 
still stands, though bereft of its architectural decorations, and the auditorium 
shows an arcade instead of a colonnade round the upper portion; that of 
Merodes Attic us at Athens (die one on the left hand in the plan of the Acropolis, 
(103), which is partly excavated in the rock (the Greek method still per¬ 
sisting on Greek soil) ; that at Aizani* where the scena (^X7 |r v) was decorated 
with two tiers of columns - w that at Taormina ■ and that at Timgad, in Africa 
(148), in which* as at Taormina* some of the columns of the scena arc still 
standing. In the Roman theatre the stage was raised muds higher than in the 
Greek* there being no necessity for intercomtniiiiicatioii between the principal 
actors on the stage and a chorus in the centre of the auditorium ; and it would 
appear that in some cases at least the stage was roofed with a lean-to roof 
doping upwards from die wall of the scena, die line of which is shown at 
Aspendos by a moulding. This was probably rather for confining and throwing 
forward the sound towards the auditorium, than for shelter to the actors. 

Another important and ty pical class of Roman erections was the Triumphal 
Arch, examples of which art found almost everywhere where Roman conquest 
penetrated. They may in some cases have been in a true sense 44 triumphal n 
erections, emblems of conquest; but they also served as a kind of monument 
to, or an outward and visible demonstration in honour of, some individual or 
organisation, os in die case of the arches of Constantine (140), of Titus, of 
Septimi us Scvems, or of the Silversmiths* In some cases they formed the gate¬ 
way to a street or open place, in others they stood in open ground as mono- 
mental erections. Their general form was always much the same ; a lofty 
centre gateway with a semicircular arch* between massive piers each defined or 
decorated by two columns on pedestals, either engaged or standing fiec. with 
a main cornice over arch and columns, which usually* though not always, was 
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broken out round the capital of the column. Sometimes, as in the Arch of 
Constantine, there were smaller side arches between the columns. Above the 
main cornice, almost in variably p came the kind of subordinate upj?er stage 
which, at the Renaissance revival, tame to be called the " h Attic r ■—oddly 
enough, as there is nothing Greek about it; it is a purely Roman device, 
which in these arches has a very good effect, giving a kind of second accent 
to the elevation, and serving either for a large panel for an inscription, or for 
a commemorative bas-relief: or. as in the Arch of Titus, for both purposes, on 
opposite sides. Generally the attic had projecting pilasters standing over and 
carrying up the line of the columns, wliion was the best way to treat it, as 
giving the columns something to carry ; in the Arch of Constantine, where 
the pilasters are very flat and nave statues in front of them* the columns seem 
to have nothing sufficient to support. Among other fine examples of triumphal 
arches are those at Benevcntum, Orange, Ancona, and Timgad in Africa. The 
one called die Porta Nigra at Treves, differing entirely from the usual form, 
and probably a very late example, is of considerable historical interest in an 
architectural sense* lor in its general design, with the apsidal termination of its 
piers and the series of small decorative columns in the two upper stories, it is 
much more Gothic than classic in character, and seems like an example oi 
Romanesque architecture come before its time. Among the arches at Rome 
that of the Silversmiths is also interesting from its special character ; it is die 
only one that has a square lintel-covered opening instead of an arch, and has 
no projecting columns, only flat pilasters panelled and fitted in with carved 
enrichment. Whether by intention or not, it is remarkable that this arch of 
the Silversmiths shows so much the character of silversmiths' work—a design 
that might very well be executed tn silver on a small scale. There is a phase 
of Rejiaissance architecture in Spain, long after, which has been called 
'* Pkceresquc ” in consequence of its resemblance to silversmiths' work. The 
silversmiths of Rome seem to have evolved a Flatere&quc of their own. suggested 
by the nature of the material in which they worked. 

The Roman aqueducts are in one respect among the most interesting and 
significant of their works, since they serve to show what an architectural effect 
may be achieved by mere utilitarian structure on a great scale. These great 
works, which to our modem eyes are among the most picturesque of monu¬ 
ments, were to those who built them simply engineering works, with no more 
architectural intention than the Forth Bridge, in building these they forgot 
the columnar orders,, and built merely tiers of arches on arches till they 
obtained die required level for the waterway ; the piers in most cases have a 
large plain impost moulding, from which the springing of the arch is set a 
little back to allow a support for the wooden centering frame oil w hich they 
were built. These are almost the only works of the Romans in which there is 
nothing of academical architecture ; no applied features, except in one or two 
cases where their arches crossed a street in die dry. and w r ere treated with 
columnar features for the occasion. Of those supplying Rome that of the 
Anio Vet us was the loftiest; but the finest Roman aqueducts arc in Spain and 
France , that at Segovia (149)1 a^d that in modem times called the Fon 
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dit Card, at Nifties (150)- This latter almost looks as if it were designed for 
effect, with its two tiers of great arches surmounted by a smaller arcade, spaced 
(not very exactly), with four arches to cadi one of the large arches beneath ; 
bur it is probable that this also was done for practical reasons ; having got 
near die approximate height with die larger arcades, it was easier to adjust 
die exact level required, with a smaller and more manageable arcade. 

Of the dwelling-houses of the Romans we know, thanks to Pompeii, a 
little more than of those of the Greeks ; and we have a description by Pliny 
of a dwelling on a larger scale, which, however, it is difficult 10 reconstruct 
with any certainty from his account. The plan of the immense congeries of 
buildings, repeatedly altered and enlarged, grouped under the name of the 
Palaces of the Carats on the Palatine, has been to a great extent made out, 
an d a restoration of it made by M. Dcghne—a wonderful collection of temples* 
basilicas, halls, porticoes, stadia. See .; but a great deal of this, even as to plan, 
must be conjectural, and the restoration of its architectural and decorative 
treatment still more so. And after all, these* like the vase villa of Hadrian at 
Tivoli, were exceptional b uildings Je luxe, built by emperors regardless of cost. 
It is of more interest to study the ordinary dwelling of the average well-to-do 
citizen* as wc find it preserved for us in quite intelligible form at Pompeii 
035 J- ^ appears to have been usually in one story ; the house of Pansa, 
however, which is generally accepted as the most typical (agreeing most nearly 
with the description of Vitruvius), appears to have contained stairs, chough 
only in oui-o£-thc>way comers, and obviously not connected with the most 
apartments. A restoration of a typical Pompeian house, founded 
on ,l The House of the Faun " is given in fig, 156. A narrow vestibule leads 
into tile atrium, the ceiling of which was open in the centre - t small rooms 
open out of it, and at the upper end* through an inner vestibule called the 
cablinum (where w r ere placed the household gods), access was gained to the 
peristyle, with a garden plot and statues in the centre ; beyond this, on the 
central axis (an axial arrangement of the principal rooms was generally main¬ 
tained), was the more intimate family room. The relative positions of atrium 
and penstyle vary in other instances, but these appear to have been always the 
important elements in die interior plan. The decorative treatment of'these 
interiors, the walls panelled and treated with a light quasU&rchicectural design 
with often a dancing figure in die middle of die panel, shows a good deal of 
Greek feeling, and though executed in a hasty* fadk kind of manner, k very 
graceful. As town houses for a warm climate these must have been amone 
the most charming private residences ever built. 5 

There is* however* one great Roman palace plan, that of the nalacr of 
Diocktian at Spahto (151), which is left nearly complete* and is plaimed with 
absolute symmetry withm a complete parallelogram, with a central avenue on 
each axis. The symmetrical quadrangular plan was evidendv adopted partly 
with a view to xts being surrounded with a fortified wall/ It contained a 
temple and an octagonal building often described as a temple, but more 
probably intended by Diocletian as his own mausoleum. The architectural 
detads differ in some respects from those of any other Roman architecture. 
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cance in pointing the way to that free treat- 
ic order which was destined to develop into 
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and have such a remarkable si 
ment of the elements of the 

Romanesque and Gothic, that they may more suitably be noticed as a point A 
Ajpdff in the chapter dealing with that section of our subject* 

The Corinthian capital, as worked out in their own way by the Roman 
artists, is the great glory of Roman architecture in regard to detail* and such 
an example as dial shown in Fig, 142 cannot bur compel our admiration for 
its grand and sumptuous stylo. Speaking generally, Roman architectural 
ornament, as already indicated* was far 
more profuse and exuberant than Greek. 

Some forms of repeating ornament based 
on Greek work are to be seen, but they 
are never treated with the severity and 
refinement of line of Greek work. There 
is, however, something imposing in the 
rich decoration of some of the Roman 
entablatures of the Corinthian order, such 
as that given by Taylor and Crcsy from 
the Forum of Ncrva ; and the style of 
carved foliage in the frieze shown in 
Fig. T4i, though ic lacks die beautiful 
precision of line of Greek scroll work 
(compare Fig, 96, for instance), has a 
bread ch and grandeur of its own by which 
it h impossible not to be impressed, 

Roman columns, or fragments of 
columns, of probably very late date, 
have been found in which the surface 
of ihe column itself is decorated with 
carved floral ornament, though there arc 
none such existing m situ, Ir was, in any 
case, a misapplication of ornament, the shaft of the column being too purely 
a structural feature to bear any form of decoration which would destroy its 
severity of line. On a small scale* and where grace and a certain playfulness 
of effect are aimed at, such a treatment might be employed, as ic was in some 
Renaissance designs ; but ir is quite unsuitable to monumental architecture. 

Before quitting the subject of columnar architecture we must take one 
more glance at Egypt, which had come under the Greek rule of the Ptolemies 
since 332 b,c. t and had been a Roman province since 30 B.C*, on the defeat of 
Mark Antony by Augustus. And yet T strange to say* after these vicissitudes 
of conquest, we find Egyptian architecture, in its main features and character¬ 
istics, much where we left it. In every other country' where Roman conquest 
extended, the Romans carried their own architecture with them ; at Baalbec 
in Syria, at Timgad in Africa, we find the Roman columnar Order T the Roman 
temple, the Roman triumphal arch, with the same characteristics as on Roman 
soil. Bur the persistent and overmastering conservatism of Egypt—we might 
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add, also, the overpowering grandeur of her ancient architectural monuments 
—were too much even for the Invading and innovating influence of Rome. 
The late temples of Egypt are not so extended ill plan as the vast labvrinchs 
and sphinx-alleys of Kamak and Luxor ; they are of more concentrated and 
manageable dimensions. Yet here at Edfou, under Ptolemaic rule, we find the 
old pyramidal pjctured pylem again (154) 5 the familiar crowning moulding, 
the bell-shaped capital, the columned halls on a smaller scale ; and ar Kalabsclie 
and fisneh. under Roman rule, die same thick cylindrical columns and spreading 
-f'ft m capitals at Phil* we find a greater freedom and realism, 
which docs not, however, prevent the whole architectural vrdottnance being as 
completely Egyptian as ever, Ac Dcnderah, commenced under the Ptolemies 
and completed under Tiberius* there is a form of capital with human masks, 
one on each face (153). which did not belong to andent Egyptian work, and 
both here and at Edfou there is a new feature in the portico, a screen wall built 
to halfway up between the columns ; but the w hole dung is still completely 
Egyptian, and but for other chronological information might be supposed 
(was formerly supposed) to be many centuries older than its actual date. So 
with the Roman temple at KalaUche* and the still later and familiar columned 
structure at the water s edge, as we used to see it, at Phil* (it may now 
unfortunate]y be rather said to be in the water) * this is, for Egypt, quite a 
modern building, and not exactly like any other Egyptian monument we 
know of; yet in its capitals and its general appearance it is as unmistakably 
Egyptian as any of the buildings of the great Theban period. There is no 
other such example of persistence of architectural style in all history. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL APPENDIX TO CHAP, II— 



EVENTS IN GENERAL HISTORY, 
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600 
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Tcnip]« at Pactum {?). 
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Cambiyiea conqueri Egypt, 
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Raid of Athens by the 
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Conquest of Gaul 

Augustin, fint Roman Emperor. Egypt becomes a 
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Constantine, Founding of Byzantjum. 
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ARCHITECTURAL MONUMENTS. 


Roman, 

EoyTTTAN. 




These were 


disturbed centuries* 


during which few great 


architvttunl 

Cloaca Maxima (EnUM-^i work}, 

Elruy'ict rnmuli jjiJ 

other buildings, of which 

OUDOfflOUf 

were erected. 

there are only frjgmfiirjry wmaw 



Great temple at Phili commenced. 
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Temple at Edfou. 
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CHAPTER 111 


DOMED STYLES AND THE BYZANTINE TYPE 


There were, a* we have seen, domed buildings erected by the Romans ; one 
of them the Pantheon, one of the grandest and most important domes ever 
built. Yet we cannot rightly speak of Roman architecture under the heading 
of the domed styles of the world* for two reasons ; first, that with the Romans 
the dome was only an exceptional expediency introduced as a roofing to a 
building planned for special reasons in a circular form ; none of their temples* 
halls, or other rectangular buildings were ever roofed with domes: secondly* 
that the erection of a dome over a circular plan is a comparatively simple 
problem of construction, or at least so ic appears to us in a scientific age ; ir is 
in fact an almost self-evident manner of closing in a circular building. The 
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real problem of domed construction was solved only when men had learned 
to build circular domes over square compartments, so as to render the whole 
a stable and logically designed construction. 

If we draw the plan of the circular dome above a square of the same 
diameter (c B 157). we see that there is an approximately triangular space 
left between diem at each angle of the square. How is this space to 
be bridged over so as to obtain a firm circular base on which co erect 
the dome? There are three ways in which it has been 
tried. One is to build a series of diagonal arches across 
from wall to wall* each projecting beyond the one 
below it (is 8 ), till at die level at which the dome is 
to start the base line for it becomes an octagon, on 
which a dome on a circular plan can be built without 
difficulty. As is shown at a and b, Fig, 157, the 
adjustment required in the transition Grom an octagon 
base to a circular superstructure is very slight, and is 
easily managed. In some of the earliest attempts at 
dome building, the transition was made in a more 

ij8* crude manner by simply placing a Bat slab across the 
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angle (159). Bui it is obvious chat both 
these are makeshift systems, and that there 
is no true relation of line between the 
dome and its substructure. As a matter 
of design it might be met by making the 
dome octagonal on plan ; but chough an 
octagonal dome passes under the name of 
a dome, and may be accepted as such as 
a matter of effect, as in the wdl-known 
example of the cathedra] at Florence, such 
an erection is not a dome in clic true 
structural sense. For it is the essential 
structural quality of a dome that it is an 
arched construction not only in the vertical 
but in the horizontal sense; each ring of 
the masonry* once filled in, is a complete 
horizontal arch, and cannot fall id if it has 
an adequate searing on the ring next below 159. 

it An incomplete arch* as at A, Fig. ttio 

cannot stand ; but with a dome there is no necessity, as with an ate * to 
complete its curve and fill it in with a keystone at the apex , it cat! be 

1 | ny point and left with 

the centre, as at B g 
not be the case with an 
with eight straight- 

A second method (161), b to corbel 
out from the angles of the walls with 
courses of stone, each projecting beyond and carried by the one below, and 
following on plan a curve concentric with that of the plan of the intended 
dome, unci! a complete circle is formed by the topmost 

course; on which the dome is stirred. This is more 

logical in appearance chan the system of diagonal arches 
("squinch arches” they are called}, but it is not so 
strong a construction or so easily built, and it could 

hardly be carried out with safety except on a rather 

small scale. 

The true and complete method of domical building 
over a square plan is to treat the triangular spaces 
between the w + alls and the base of the dome as if they 
were parts of a lower dome, the section of which would be that of an arch 
carrieo across die dtaf&nal of the square space to be covered, and with a 
horizontal curve concentric with the plan of the intended dome. As the 
diameter of the arch is that of the diagonal of the squire, 11 form 
a dome too large for the space, represented by the outer circle m the plan D 
(r 62) part of it is therefore cut off by the planes of the four walls, so as to form 


r 61. 
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wall-arches against them, as at e. When the four sections of tliis lower dome 
have been carried high enough to meet the apex of the wall-arches, and to 
form a complete circle within the limits of the four walls, as at f, that circle 
forms at once the base of the real dome, which is built upon it, as at c, and 
becomes, so to speak, the keystone of the four triangular sections of dome 



162, 


beneath. The weight of the dome is transmitted through the four triangular 
pieces of doming to the meeting angles of the walls, which therefore require 
very' strong abutments at this point to resist the thrust of the whole domical 
erection. That done, the whole is a stable construction, on a complete and 
consistent domical principle. The triangular subsections of domed surface 
arc termed (rather unsuitably, I think) " pendentives,” because to the eye they 

may be said to appear to hang from the base 
of the main dome, though, in fact, they arc 
built up to support it. The appearance, as 
seen from the interior, is shown in Fig, 163. 

The great exemplar of this consistent 
method of domical construction is the church, 
tor many centuries past unhappily a mosque, 
built at Byzantium in the sixth' century by 
order of the Emperor Justinian, and dedicated 
to Bagia Sophia or Holy Wisdom. We may 
say " unhappily a mosque " on purely archi- 
tcciural grounds, apart from any theological 
, , , . . . prejudice, since its Mohammedan possessors 

have done much to debase the ulterior by hinging up Brobdingnagian texts 
from the Koran, completely out of keeping wi& the scale Mid character 

TS™": 3S as e C&dn ? S J * otkcr ways : and the decorative 
effect of the tntenor » now but a shadow of what we can conceive it to 
have been, from contemporary descriptions, in the dap when it was a 
Christ,an church. But the great architectural scheme still remains ,0 render 
it one oi the most wonderful interiors in the world. What the Parthenon 
? ro columnar archttecure, Hagia Sophia is ,0 domed architecture We 
have now to comtder, u hr as there is evidence, what were the antecedents 
of such a building, and what was the subsequent history of the styles of which 
It IS the ercaErtt and unequalled monument. 7 

For d* fat importau, map at die acajou of a dome on a square plan wc 
lu»c .0 return fo, a ume to Persia Wc left Persia , vilh , S|uJcd and 



1*5 3r Dome on Pendeiilives. 
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timber-roofed style under the Archxmenidx. The successive subjection of 
Persia to the rule first of the SeJeuddx (312-2315 u,C,). after die death of 
Alexander,, and next of the Parthians (236 b.C.-A.d. 226) docs not appear to 
have been the occasion of any important architectural development. The 
remains of the palace at Hatra show that the Parthians could build barrel 
vaults on a considerable scale ; and the plan of 
the vaulted rooms, and the provision for abut¬ 
ment to the vault, had some influence on the 
work of their Successors ; but both structure and 
details were exceedingly naive, and there was no 
attempt at domed roofing, fr was only with the 
accession of die Sassanian dynasty, a.b. 226, that 
there arose on Persian soil an architecture of some 
historical importance both in plan and structure. 

The building, sometimes called the patace of 
Tigranes, now a mosque; at Diarbekr, is die 
earliest building connected with die Sassanian 
dynasty of which there arc any important 
remains; but its two facades, facing each 
other at opposite ends of a great courtyard, 
have none of the special character of Sassanian 
architecture, and look more like debased repetitions of Roman bui!ding+ with 
two orders of widely spaced columns one above the other; and it seems 
rather problematical whether they were really erected by the Sassanians, 
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Scrbistam 
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ttfj. Section of Palace, Serbian (-ith century A.n.). 


or only taken possession of by them. The real characteristics of Sassankn 
architecture are first brought before us in the remains of the palace of 
Serbisian (164 and i&j)* which show's the earliest surviving example of a 
genuine dome erected over a square tompartrneUL The builders had uot p 
however, hit on the method of the true pendentive as described above ; the 
transition from the square to the circle is made by a rather clumsily con¬ 
structed arch built across the angle, and forming a kind of funnel-shaped vault. 
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Both domes—for 
placed in any symmetrical 
section* the lower portion 
be 


building, a larger and a smaller one, not 
ti-hai . 


fashion—have an approximately elliptical 
.g over very much ; and there can hardly 
'*■ char this form was the result of the 
endeavour to construct domes either with no timber 
centering or with as little as possible; up to 
where the dome begins to close over it could easily 
be built in horizontal courses without centering; 
possibly a light centering for the upper portion 
may have been supported on the lower part of 
the wall of the dome. The side galleries show an 
arrangement which there is no other known 
example before or since ; short coupled columns 
about six feci high, standing a little way from the 
main walls, and with neither base nor capital save 
a plain long abacus stretching over both, carry a series of ponderous piers 
and wall-arches with wide shallow apses between rhem, and from the face-line 
of these piers springs the barrel vault, ovoid in section like 
the domes face e on plan, and right side of section). By 
means of this clumsy chough picturesque arrangement the 
width to be vaulted is much reduced. Fig. 175 is a photograph 
of this singular piece of architecture. 

Serbiscan is credited to about the middle of the fourth 
century : the palace at Firouzabad, presumed to be about 
a century later, has three domes placed in line across the 
plan {167 and 16B) of similar internal section and structure to 
those of Scrbistaji, but little of the domes is shown outwardly J p 
the walls between rise to the haunches ok the domes, the mass 
of masonry between being lightened by die introduction of 
two narrow arched galleries, a lofty one below and a smaller 
one above. The exterior wails of the palace are treated with 
strips of rude half columns the full height of the wall, with 
high narrow wall-arches between them {169). The doorways are arched ; but 
above them, singularly enough, they have a kind of cornice exaedy imitating 
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Plan of Palace, 
Firouaabad. 



iSS. Section through die Three Domes, Firouzabad (5th century). 
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foe Egyptian-like cornice moulding of foe early Persian architecture; a survival 
of an earlier detail in a building which has nothing else in common with 
the architecture of the Adi^menidse. A later important relic of Sassanian 
architecture is the half-ruined facade of the palace of 
Chosroes J at Ctesiphan T probably about the middle of 
die sixth century* with a great arched vault in the centre, 
of the characteristic ovoid form (170). The walls here, 
on each side of the great central arch, are most elaborately 
treated* with wall columns, coupled on the ground story, 
angle in the next story, but the upper ones not superposed 
in any symmetrical way over die lower ones : it is like 
a crude imitation of the superposed wall-borders of the 
Colosseum by builders who did not understand its meaning. 

Between these columns the wall is covered with axcading 
in a manner which forcibly reminds one of the similar 
treatment of walls which was. afterwards to become so 
common in the Romanesque and Gothic structures of the 
West. There is not a more curiously significant piece of wall in the world: 
it seems like the last echo of Roman classicism mingled with the first prophecy 
of Gothic profusion. 

Beyond this application of columns and wall-arcading, there is little orna¬ 
ment to be found in Sassanian architecture. The remains of two later palaces, 
at Mashita and Amman, in the land of Moab T probahlv of early seventh century 
date, show a quantity of beautiful surface carving, but these are exceptional 
buildings probably decorated by Syrio-Greck artists; it has been observed 
that tile carving frequently introduces the vine and grapes* whence it is con¬ 
cluded that the artists were familiar with or had been occupied over Jewish 
work. The decorative treatment of the lower part of the walling at Marin ca 
(209} is most beautiful work of very unusual design, and it is historically inter¬ 
esting in the sense chat there seems Co be in it some kind of suggestion of the 
character of the Saracenic school of detail which was to arise not long after. 

In its typical monuments* however, Sassaniart architecture presents the 
aspect of roughly built and monumental structure* chiefly interesting for its 



170. Palace of Chosroes* Ccesiphon [6tk ectmiry). 
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in nova cions in dome construction, It is in strong contrast 10 the ancient 
Persian style of the Acbcmenidar, The Utter was a style characterised by rich 
and beautifully executed surface decoration and poor and mixed construction : 
the Sassanian was a builder rather than a decorator, and it is as building that 
his work is of value as a link in architectural history. 

In Tcxkr and Pullan's work on Byzantine architecture it is remarked 
that ** the science of instruction acquired by the Romans descended to else 
Byzantines,” If diis is intended as an assumption that 
the typical Byzantine form of architecture was derived 
from Rome—that Hagia Sophia at Constantinople is 
the architectural descendant of die Pandieon t we must 
hold it to be a false conclusion. Neither in regard 

to ccmstmcdon nor detail is 
there any alliance between 
the two. The constructional 
problem in Hagia So*, 
totally different from that 
the Pantheon, and is solved 
in a totally different manner. 

The Roman system is the 
erection of a dome over a 
circular plan ; the Byzantine 

is die erection of a dome over a square plan, Ie is in this Egi 
remains of Sassanum architecture acquire their historic significance. 

Asia Minor and the Ease, not to the West, that we must look 
suggestions which culminated in Byzantine art. 

There are va rious domed churches and other buildings of die early Christian 
era to be noted at Rome and elsewhere, previous to me development of she 
Byzantine type of plan and section. There is the octagonal domed church 


171. Tomb of Sta, 
Helena, Rome (early 
4th century). 

die 


173 . Plan of Tomb of 
Sta. Coitan^a. Rome 
(late 4th century). 



T 73 - Srtrion of Tomb of Sta. Cmtanza^ Rome. 















































Interior of DufneH IlniMin^, Spnlato 
{early -Uh itnLury) 










170 The Return}* of St Georgia, Saionica 



177 Church of the Monastery of rtaplmi 
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or mausoleum in Diodcd^i s pakcc at Spalato (174) ■ a budding, however,, 
completely classic and Pagan it t style* with its internal surrounding colonnade 
Co i unm5 There is the 
Rome called dm of 
... ____— and at any rate probably 
belonging to the age immediately 
preceding Constantine (171) ; a two- 
storied rotunda on a square pod turn, 
with arched openings and a dome which 
showed a semicircular section internally, 
but only showed a segment externally, 
the outer wall being carried well up 
above the springing, as at the Puncheon ; 
ic somewhat suggests the Pantheon in 
miniature, without its portico. Then 
is the tomb of Santa Costmza at 
ts-ome, a circular building with an inner 
arcade on coupled columns carrying a 
dome (172 and tyj). There is, again, 
the very interesting and simply designed 
circular church or Baptistery at Nocera 
dei Pa gat 11, also with a circular colonnade 
of coupled columns, carrying a dome of 
elliptical section covered externally with 
a wooden roof And at Thessalomca or 
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iyB + St George, Thessalonica 
(early century)* 


Salonica we find the church of St George {176)» probably early fifth century, 
a circular church with an internal hemispherical dome springing from die 
outer walls, and, like that at Nocera, covered with a wooden roof, This 
b interesting from the tact that 
all columnar architecture has disap¬ 
peared from it; it is an architecture 
of arched openings only. 

But all these are domed churches 
on a circular plan. The tomb of 
Galla Plaridia at Ravenna (a.d. 450) 
looks at first sight like a kind of rude 
attempt at a peudentive dome (193); 
but in reality it is the opposition of 
four barrel-vaults on four sides of a 
square (see plan), with the roof space 
fudged' into a kind of approximate 
The one Roman domed building 



179. Plm of 
Tomb of 
Galla Plaridia, 
Ravenna. 



ISO, Plan of Minerva 
Medics, Rome (jth 
century ?)> 


between them * 
domical form. 

which may seem to have some relation to Byzantine methods is that formerly 
called the Temple of Minerva Mcdica, but now believed to have been part of 
a Thermo building. In this the plan is decagonal (1E0) , and the structure is 
said to show the earliest true pcndenrives known ; but as the transition was 
'' - ^ 
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i9|. Section and Plan of 5, 
Sergius, Constantinople ( 535 ). 


only from a decagon to a circle, these arc 
small and unimportant* and it is doubtful 
if they formed any part of the visible 
interior design. But die plan of S. Sergius 
ar Constantinople (iSt), which probably 
by but a few years the com¬ 
mencement of Hagia Sophia, certainly has 
a good deal of resemblance 10 this; while 
rather flat section of the dome of 
ejsuj. a segment of a circle* has con- 
smeraele resemblance to that of Hagia Sophia, 

. jh smaller scale. There is 
still, however, as with the Roman dome 
builders, the timid shrinking from the 
attempt to erect a dome unless its base was 
supported from the floor ; and even with an 
octagonal instead of a circular substructure 
this is practically the case, 
the example of the church 
(1S2 and 183)* stated 
undoubtedly of 

with a high circular uumc 01 very 
pointed section ; but this dome 
ported cm an octagonal arcade m 
cf the floor* leaving only the slight 
ence between octagon and circle to be 
got over at the angles, It was Anthemius 
of Tralles who, when called upon by 
Justinian to build the great church of 
Hagia Sophia, boldly stepped beyond the 
immediate precedents in construction, and 


the system of true pcndrntives erected an „. 

a great square area, hanging it, as it were, 
air without a particle of vertical support from 
the floor, It may have been that he was a great 

original genius in construc¬ 
tion. and that for once a 
new departure in archi¬ 
tecture can he traced to 
an individual influence; 
but if he was indebted 
to any precedent it must 
have been in the Sassaniaji 
buildings that he found Lc f 
iBa. Section of Church at and not in the teaching 
Em* Syria (510). of Rome. 


1S3. 

Plan of Church 
at Ezra. 
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'*'■ plan of Hagia Sophia (1S9) shows in its most complete form that 
or less the typical Byzantine m&tif in planning ; the central 
e over it; representing the Eastern ideal of tile church plan, 
I eta gram of the vaulted nave represents the Western type. 

arge a pardon of the whole area as 


in 
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189. Section and Plan of Hagia Sophia. Constantinople. 

it is in Hagia Sophia ; in a good many instances the central dome is com¬ 
paratively smaller, and may be attended by other subsidiary domes symmetri¬ 
cally grouped; but the Byzantine rype of plan is that of a central space, as 
the Western one is that of an avenue. The section of Hagi* Sophia (189) shows 
how completely the domical construction pervades the building ; the two end 
compartments, behind and beneath the great eastern and western arches 
carrying the central dome, being also semi-domes, so that the roof seen from 
within is a collection of domed surfaces ; as Procopius significantly observes, 
fl die sight causes the spectator constantly to change his point of view," 
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Startling as it seems to us with our Western methods of building, it is 
probable chat the dome, chough of so comparatively flat a section, was erected 
without centering, except diat a light scaffolding would be supported on 
one of the higher rings for closing in the crown of the dome; though we 
do not know, of course, how many men were killed over the job. The" dome 
was first built of a considerably flatter section than at present—a much more 
bold and risky constructive problem—and fell in before it was completed ; 
tliis is attributed by historians to an earthquake, but it is quite possible that 
the very flat arch section employed was deficient in conditions of stability. 
On the whole the effect of the present dome ls probably finer than that of 
the first design would have been—it is more in proportion to the general 
height of the church , though as a general principle it docs not follow that 
the interna] effect of a dome is in proportion to its height, the diminishing 
e ifect of perspective having to be taken into arcoun t. Such a construction as 
this, of course, required ample abutment to resist the thrust of die four great 
arches and the dome resting on them and on the pendendvw, and the plan 
provides liberally for this by the immense masses of pier on the north and 
sou eh sides, taking the thrust of the eastern and western arches, which arc 
entirely open ; on the north and south sides die reading under the great 
arches would take pan of the weight; but nevertheless, seeing that the pen- 
dentives discharge equally at all the angles, the arrangement of the piers with 
so much greater abutment in die transverse than in the longitudinal direction 
is not very scientific nor architecturally logical. Externally, the truthful 
expression of the structure, revealed as a mass of bold buttressing is in itself 
a delight no doubt in direct proportion to the necessitous character of its 
form, but it must be admitted that the interior is more deliberately glorious 
This internal glory, in the first state of the church, must have been rich 
and splendid in die extreme. The mass of die walling was brickwork with 
very thick mortar joints, these thick joints being usually characteristic of 
Byzantine work ; in this, m die interior, and after the brickwork had settled 
down, was added a veneering of varied and beautifully coloured marbles 
Some idea of the general effect as at present existing is given in Fie. 187 from 
a drawing by Mr A. E. Henderson. Only die base of the central dome is 
seen here, with its row of windows m the right-hand comer of the view 
The decoration of the dome and pendendves with mosaics, showing figures 
and emblems in colour on a gold ground, formed the culmination of the 
decorative scheme ; and mosaic, a form of decoration especially suited for 
application to concave surfaces has formed a feature in Byzantine interiors 
wherever it could be afforded. That the exterior, or part ofit, was originally 
faced with marble (perlraps in this case white) is probable, though none of 
this is left now. The columns arc monoliths of coloured marble The treat¬ 
ment of the capitals, and of the carved detail generally, is as remarkable as 
the pirn ind structure of the building, and is conclusive against ihc idea of 
die Roman Origin of the style. The Byzantine column and capital arc 
descended, in a seme, from the Roman Corinthian column; they owed their 
suggestion ongtnally, no doubt, to Roman buildings in Asia Minor and 
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Syria; but nothing could be less Roman in style and feeling than the Byzantine 
forms of capital. The caps ca] has been changed from a concave io ei thcr a convex 
or a straight-lined form (204+ 205) + much more suited co earn.' an arcade ; 
reminiscences of the Ionic volute arc interspersed with a leafage which retains 
a recollection of the classic acanthus leafage, but is treated in a quite different 
spirit (zo6j ; the carving is crisper, the leafage 
more pointed, die effect of points of shadow is 
obtained by the use of the drill The work has 
more of Greek than Roman element in it; it is 
the classic leafage transformed by the hands of 
5 yriO“Greck artists; it is distinctly Asiatic rather 
than Western in origin. That the artists should 
have been actually acquainted with such Sittitilan 
work as that of the capitals at Bi-Sutoun is 
hardly probable ; but tliis Sassanian detail, so 
curiously suggestive of later Byzantine character, 
is an evidence as to ihe part of the world in 
which the feeling and style of the latter has its 

origin- One occasional form of leafage capital, w coital from Bi-^utoun 

(5 th century ?). 


one direction. There is an 
time of Justinian, and one of 


ana one totally at variance 

as if blown 

example in St Sophia at Thcssalonica, 

about the same date at S. ApolUnare in Cksse. Ravenna ; but the device 
lias been made famous by the similar capitals in die portal of St Mark's. 

Venice, (204) which Mr Spiers, however, 
thinks were imported from the East, and 
not carved at Venice. 

Another peculiar point 10 be noted 
in the Byzantine capital is the block with 
sloping sides, called the dosse^t, w hich 
is almost invariably found between the 
capital proper and the springing of the 
arch. It has been thought by some that 
this was a kind of shorthand, if one 
may so express it, for the Roman 
bloc}; of entablature inserted between 
the capital and the springing of the 
arch | but had ii been imitated from 
that, its proportions would surely have been very different from this com¬ 
paratively shallow block, A more probable origin would be from the 
habit, in early Christian churches, of using columns taken from classic 
buildings, which would not range exactly in their new position, and 
were packed up by the dosscrcts to a level springing line. This use 
of the dosserct is conclusively shown in these two capitals from the 
“ Dome of the Rock” at Jerusalem (191), probably built by Byzantine 


191. Capitals, Dome of the Rock, 
Jerusalem (7th century). 
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masons T where both, columns and capitals ate of unequal height, and die 
imposts are levelled up by the dossrrets. St Demetrius at Thessalonica, 
probably early sixth century. a Basilica church with some Byzantine char¬ 
acteristics* shows dosserets planted on the top of capitals some of which 
retain the classic form. In Hagia Sophia the dosseret is more completely 
accommodated to the capital, and loots less like an interpolation! and here, 
of course* the columns would have been worked for their position and not 
borrowed from any other building ; but that may nevertheless be the origin 
of the feature. 

Nothing else in any way equal to Hagia Sophia w r as ever done on Byzantine 
lines of building, but it forms a great centre from which radiated an archi¬ 
tectural influence permeating far and wide both in resect of locality and 
time P It is to Ravenna! that fortress of falling empire! * that wc first turn, 
and notice in the first place two pre-Byzantine buildings (architecturally) ; 

the “ orthodox n Baptistery, an octa¬ 
gonal building of w r hich Fergusson 
obscrvc5 h “ its design is somewhat like 
that of the temple" (or mausoleum) 
-b ar Spalaro, but with arcades substituted 
everywhere for horizontal architraves; 
the century that elapsed between these 
two epochs having sufficed to complete 
the transition between the two styles.' 1 
Its interior was more or less Byzantin- 
Ued in the fifth century by mosaic 
decoration. The other is the tomb of 
Theodoric the Goth (194), a decagonal 
structure resembling nothing cLsc in die 
world! capped with a monolith domed 
cover some 35 feet in diameter, with handles all round worked out of the 
solid stone, by which to raise it to its position (it does not seem to have 
occurred to the architect to remove these afterwards}. The building has 
a certain significance in connection with Byzantine Ravenna p as showing a 
local disposition towards the employment of circular or polygonal plans. 
The important Byzantine monument of Ravenna, however, the church of 
San Vitale, might have assumed its octagonal form independent of any local 
influence, for it was built after the annexation of Ravenna as an exarchate 
by Justinian ■ die plan (192) show's a general resemblance to S, Sergius with 
some features—the arcaded recesses especially—borrowed from Hagia Sophia; 
and it was unquestionably built to Justinian's order and by artists from 
Byzantium. The dome, however, after the Western manner, is covered with 
a timber roof externally. The carved capitals are in much the same style as 
those of Hagia Sophia, But die dosserets are not so artistically united to the 
main capital* and have a somewhat clumsy and primitive appearance in 
comparison with those of the great Byzantine church* as will be seen in the 
view of the interior (196). 
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Pkn of San Vitale, Ravenna. 
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The building called the Golden Gateway, ac Jerusalem (197). which 
attributed to Justinian, is of some interest in connection with the subject, 
is a rather curious mingling of Byzantine structural design with the remains 
of Classic tradition, h contains two aisles of three bays each vaulted with 
cupolas on pcndentivc$ h carried in the centre by arches springing from columns 
which show a Byzantine type of quasi-ionic capitals with dh&screcs over 
them ; but the walls show flat pilasters of very classic appearance, and a frieze 
and cornice running along the wall and breaking round the line of the pilaster 
in the (then) dd-fasJiioned Roman way ; arid, stranger still, the same 
of cornice and frieze which in the interior keeps the classic horizontal line, 
the exterior is found Beni into segmental arch 
apparently once forming a curved cornice uver 
openings that have been built up at a later period. 
This use of the Classic entablature, or something 
very like it, in an arched form, is an incident of the 


Sketch of Interior. 


Bent EnubliCurc cm the Exterior, 


Plan. 


TLc Golden Gateway* Jerusalem (tidi centuryJ + 


greatest significance in regard to the evolution of arched architecture out 
of the materials of Classic architecture, which was the business of the 
Romanesque period ; and we shall have to recur to it again m the nexr 
chapter, in connection with a similar architectural incident from Spalato. 

The columns and arcade o^the Dome of the Rock (otherwise called the 
Mosque of Omar) at Jerusalem* already referred to* also show a marked 
Byzantine character (191), and their erection has even been ascribed to 
Justinian, but it seems more probable that this part of the structure was 
erected under Arab rule, but by Byzantine workmen, employing the disjecta 
membra of previous late Classic buddings to furnish the columns and capitals, 
and piecing the whole together with die aid of dosserets. The fact that the 
arches are round indicates the hand of the Byzantine builder ; Arab builders 
would have pointed them. The whole argument and evidence on the subject 
is very carefully gone into in the late Professor Hay ter Lewis's book on TV 
Holy Places of Jerusalem 1 ; and his conclusion, that the building was erected to 
the order of the caliph, Abd-cl-Mclik, at die end of the seventh century* 
seems most in accordance with the internal evidence and with, the fact that 
the building b actually dated die year 7a of the Hegira, or a*d* 694 (the 691 M 
in Lewis'* book u obviously a misprint). 
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The greatest number of examples of Byzantine churches subsequent to the 
date of Hagu Sophia and San Vitale are found in Greece and Armenia, some 

few in Constantinople, and a good many, 
mostly ruined, in various parts of Asia 
Minor, None of them are on a hi 
scale, and most of them are of a con¬ 
siderably later date than the time of 
Justinian ; eitiler there was an interven¬ 
ing period of slackness in building, or, 
in the case of Constantinople ± we may 
assume that churches once standing have 
been destroyed. And the method of 
Keating the dome at Hagia Sophia and 
San Vitale, as a segmented or semicircular 
covering pierced with win do 
lower portion of its surface, has 
all the later examples been abandoned 
for a different treatment, which makes 
the dome rather a kind of lantern with 
a high drum pierced at the sides with 
windows, die arches of which in many 
cases, or the mouldings over them, rise 
up and cut into die base of the domical 


198. Elevation and Section of Church 
of the Theotokos, Constantinople 
(10th to lath century). 









covering. Tile object of this change in 
the Keatinent of the dome—a treatment only suitable or practicable on a 
rather small scale—was no doubt to produce'an external effect of sky-line. 
Hagia Sophia, as already observed, is in design 
essentially an interior architecture; and though a 


structure may 
emaily, if the 
er as to 


eighth century. 


low dome of monumental 
be made to produce a fine 
substructure is designed in 
lurmottisc with Its lines, it is 
a design effective on a small 

Sta Irene at Constantinople,__ f 

in which the dome is raised on a circular drum with 
arched windows and buttresses, is probably cw 
the earliest examples of this modified treatmen 
the dome ; a later example, showing more com¬ 
pletely the character of what may be called the 
Neo-Byzantine style, is the church of the Theotokos 
at Constantinople (iyS), of which the date is uncer¬ 
tain, but probably not earlier than the tenth ccnturv 
_ . 


1111 


199 * Wan of Church of 
the Theotokos. 


This church has five dome or cupolas designed in the manner described above 
three of winch are over compartments of the nanhex or vestibule; the one 

Tnt hT ° Ch r? " rath « l ^ ** others. This arrangement 

of plan (199). of several domes with a central one somewhat dominating the 























Interior of St* Murk, Venice (11 111 mitury) The Cathedral |ind Sta. Fosen, TorceUo 















Capital, Si. Murk. 
Venice filth century) 


-05 Capital with Do&seret, 
S- Vitale* Hll vi'iiciii (f. 545) 



L h l'Hi St [HtIH-I NM**. 

Thesudimim fEHKl} 



Wind-h|nvm Capital, 
St Mark, Venice filth 
century) 



-07 Wall Ornament a l 
MjiKhjtii (7tll century) 



Wall Ornament at Msushihi 
(7 th century) 
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ntst, is also a characteristic of many of ttc beer churches in Byzantine style, 
and of course b a radically different scheme from the wide centra] space and 
single dome of S, Sergius, Hagia Sophia, and San Vitale ; though die central 
ideal ||f plan is usually kept up so far as to make the central dome more or 
less donunate the others. 

Among the Byzantine churches of Athens, St Nieodemus, probably the 
oldest, retains the idea of the rather wide central space with a single dome (zio), 
which externally appears as a circular drum pierced with windows and covered 
with a segmental domical roof in which, however, die caves form a horizontal 
line and are not interfered with, as in later types, by the arches Of arched 
mouldings above the w indows. At the monastery of Daphni, a few miles 
from Athens, is a church (177) peculiar in plan {211) and with the single 
large dome or cupola, which externally shows a series of half-round columns 
round which the one of the caves b 
carried. Messrs Schultz and Barnsley 
have published a monograph on two 
interesting churches at Stirb, prob¬ 
ably of the eleventh century, one of 
which has the domed central space 
of the true Byzantine type of plan, 
but the dome b carried across the 
angles by arches, in place of a pert- 
den civc. Another interesting church 
b the one at Dighour figured in 
Texier's L'Armmie er La Prrs£ t in 
which also the plan shows a wide 
central space between massive piers 
and narrow ride-aisles* with a cupola 
which is a polygon externally and internally a dome of conical section—a unique 
example as far as aE present known. Fergus*™, in contradiction to Texier, 




210. 

Plan of St Nico- 
demus, Athens, 


an. 

Plan of Church at 
Daplrni. 



to a collection of small ruined churches of more or Jess Byzantine type in a 
district in the middle of Asia Minor; but the importance and interest of these 
very dilapidated fragments of local churches seems to have been rather 
epggcrated ; at all events the subject has little or no bearing on the main 
history of architecture. 

A ride glance should be bestowed, in passing, on the evidences of Byzantine 
influence to be seen in the plans of some of the ancient Coptic churches of 
Egypt—churches of the Christianised population of Egypt, not very certainly 
dated, but of a period probably not long subsequent to die rise of Byzantine 
architecture at Constantinople h These are mostly of the able type of plan, 
but combined with square domed compartments which are obviously of 
Byzantine suggestion. The plan of the church of Dcir-Baramous (212) with its 
three domed compartments at the east end* given by Gayer in his work on 
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Coder* art, may be taken as a typical example. The nave is barrel-van]ted* 
d r 


am 


there 



212. Plan of Coptic 
Church at Dclr- 

Baratiiotii. 


is no centra! dome, bui the three domed eompartments betray 
Byzantine influence. As Ls pertinently remarked by 
Russell Sturgis m the article, 11 Coptic Architecture/' 
in his dictionary t It argues great vitality in the 
Coptic architecture proper that, in the sixth century, 
it did not cake over the Byzantine style in its com¬ 
pleteness,” Coptic architecture, however, can only 
now be regarded as a backwater out¬ 
side of the main stream of architectural 
development. 

The influence of Byzantine architecture 
was felt in other regions besides those in 
which churches of Byzantine plan arc 
found grouped in a collective form. The 
church of San Lorenzo at Milan, known 
to have existed in the eighth century as 
an important church, but much altered 
and rebuilt in the sixteenth century, 
is now a square church with a broad, shallow apse on 
each face, but it is believed to have had originally a dome 
above the square plan, and to have been in its general 
form suggested by Bagla Sophia. In the churches of Istrn 
and Daimada there is much detail of Byzantine character ; 
in the church at Parcnzo, though it is a Basilica plan and 
not the Byzantine plan with the central space, the capitals are 
absolutely Byzantine in form and treatment, in some of die 
Sicilian churches, such as the cathedral of Monrcale (195), 
though built in the twelfth century by Saracenic workmen 
under Norman rule, the decoration in marble 
inlay and mosaic* on the ambones and in 
other positions, evidently owes a great deal to 
Byzantine Art. Venice, even apart from St Mark's, is full of 
Byzantine influence. Panels with inter being ornament are 


u 


M 

-1 P 

If 

—*M 


at 3- Plan of 
Church at 

Porcitzij (6th 
century). 


found which resemble much similar work at Ravenna; the 
peculiar form of zigzag dentil, found in use in Venice (214.), 
b ^ ByTsnduc detail, and is traceable back to Sassanizn 
buildings. The cathedral at Torcello {101 and 2/yj), founded 
in the ninth century, is a Basilica church containing Byzantine 
detail; and the plan of Sta Fosca. close to it, a Greek cross 
with 1 central space, is of the Byzantine type, and was 
probably intended to be domed; it may be a question 
whether the dome was ever actually built, but arches were thrown across the 
angles of the square in preparation for it. 



Venetian Pcndl 


church 


;«* 01 me square in preparation tor it. 

But the most remarkable example of Byzantine influence in Italy is the 
rC1 oF St Mirlc 3t v ™i«, which, in spite of its geographical position, 













ST MASK, VENICE 


Up 

is architecturally, to all interns and purposes, a Byzantine church. It has 
the plan {215) so often found in later Byzantine churches, showing a 
group of domes symmetrically placed in regard to a central one, only that 




ax6 r Section of St Mark, Venice. 










ui this case one of the subsidiary domes, on the axis of the navc h is the 
same size as die central one. The domes, as seen internally, are semicircular 
in section (zi6) and carried on pendencives, like those of Hagia Sophia ; the 
of the same beautiful and 
vaults are decorated with 
JJF ^mnc type ; such a detail as the 
pierced panel (zoo) with the Greek cross in the 
centre is essentially Byzantine. The immense 
timber + ‘ bonnets ” subsequently erected over 
the structural domes, for exterior effect, are 
anything but Byzantine in style; they seem 
rather due, if anything, to the influence of 
Saracenic models ; but as an interior (202), if 
exterior, it is Byzantine 
The plan of St Mark’s 
Antonio 
six domes, 

two over the transepts t 
case the Byzantine character was 
in the details. 

equally marked, and a more sur¬ 
prising instance of the extension of Byzantine 
influence beyond its usual field, is that afforded hy the remarkable 
group of churches in the valley of the Cbanent£ in the South of France, at 
Pcrigueux, Angoulcme h and Souillac (and farther north at Fontcvrauli). Wc 
should probably be right in supposing that the Byzantine influence came into 
this district through die medium of St Mark's, though there is no known 


not in the details 
architecture, 
influenced 
a cross 
axis of 
though in 
not carried 
An 


217. Restored Plan of 
Si Front* Pirigueux 
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historical art urn-stance that would account for Its development ill this parried; 
district oi France. Some of these churches* it is true* present die Basilic 
of pkn t but they are all roofed with stone domes, and the plan of 
important one, that of Sr Front at Pcrigueux, (217) is obviously based 
Mark s plan. The construction is a scries of broad cross arches, slightly pointed. 


wjth domes on pcndcntivrt between them (218). The domes, externally ha 
a treatment unlike anything die in domed architecture; the lower portion loo 
mg hkc the drum of a dome with pilasters, but built with a conical slope a, 
finished with a com >cc above which comes a dome of somewhat point 
Kct.o.1, finished externally m masonry. The church ac Sou iliac has thi 
domed compartments in line (219), the internal treatment being othcrw 
almost exactly smnlartothat in St Front, St Etienne, Pcrigucux (L), sho- 
two square blocks of building, one higher dun the other, each rbofed wid 
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domc> and the higher one decorated externally with 
high narrow wall-arcades running up the whole height 
of die building—a feature which recalls Firouzabad 
with its wall-arches on the Hank elevation [pages loti, 
io?) r and may be compared also with the similar 
high and narrow wall-arcading in the church of the 
Apostles ac Thcssaloniea,, attributed by Fergusson to 
die elevenih century. And Ehere t ton, as at P^rigueux, 
small windows are inserted high up in the wall T 
between the pilasters of the wall-arcade. That die 
builders of the one should have had any knowledge 
of die other is practically impossible* but die similarity 
is one oi the many curio lu instances which occur in 
andent architecture of the wide prevalence, at one 
dme T ofr a special manner of building* even at places 
tar apart from each other, Probablv in such cases 
buildings which would have filled up the gap t in a 
topographical sense, have disappeared In regard 10 
St Front it should be added that it was formerly assigned to a period earlier 

than St Mark h s p Venice ; but Spiers, in 
Arihiiaittre East and West, has shown 
the improbability of diis early date, and 
that the church now existing is that 
which replaced the one that is recorded 
to have been burned in 1120. 

A peculiarity in the pendencives at 
St Front is that their curve springs from 
the inner edge of the voussoirs of the 
arches instead of from their outer line 
or tx trades k the face of the voussoirs 
themselves forming part of the curve 
of the pcndeuiivc* as at n, Fig. 221. 
The effect is not so good as when the 
ring of voussoirs is left to form, as at a* 
a framing to the pendenrive. In the carved capitals there is less appearance 
ot Byzantine tnfiuence than in the plan and roofine ; the dosserct dues not 
appear, and dw capitals. * in other twelfth * 
century work in France, to be referred to 
elsewhere* have much more of the outline 
of the classic Corinthian caps tab somewhat 
clumsily imitated in a free and rather naive 
manner. It is to be regretted that the historic 
value of Sr Front has been much impaired 
by the drastic restoration carried out by 
French architects under the auspices of the 
11 Commission dcs Monuments Historiques,” air. 


ZZ0 . St Etienne* Perigurwe, 
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which too often succeeds io obliterating architectural history under pretence of 
repairing or restoring architectural design. But the group of churches 10 which 
it belongs forms one of the most remarkable episodes in the history of archi¬ 
tecture, and a singular example of a special and strongly marked variety of the 
Byzantine type, confined within narrow geographical limits. 

Byzantine architecture at its best* which really means as seen in the interior 
of Hagia Sophia (for there is nothing else to equal that), is a remarkable com¬ 
bination of qualities not often found together ; it seems to combine the refine¬ 
ment of Greek detail with the warmth and the colour of Oriental art T From 
the spirit of display which characterises Roman architecture it is as alien as 
possible. Only in its treatment of the human figure in mosaic decoration docs 
it approach the barbaric, though in the change from ideal realism to convention 
we can read something of the menuliiy of the age, and it would be a grievous 
mistake of judgment to criticise (he An of one age on the literal standards of 
another. 

The great domed churches of the more modem period of architecture 
belong, of course, to another chapter ■ and trulv they owe much to ocher as 
wdl as io Byzantine SnfltiencCH 



CHRONOLOGICAL APPENDIX TO CHAP. HI— 


A-D, 

ioo 

EVENTS IN GENERAL HISTORY, 


Itait ano Siuxv. 


Advent DfSmuman Dynnty in'Penii. 


jOD 


Tomb of S. ! i ■' i .'m j , Rome. Domed 
[building,, Spatato. 
Tomb of £. Cottanti, Rome. 

Hnonrtui ; FUvctttta scat of Western Empiio r 

Attib'i invasion of Italy. 

Odotfer, King of Itajy ; cod of Roman Empire. 
Tbeodorfe takei Ravenna. 

Minerva Medica* Rome {?) r 
TombofGaJb HacidLi. Ravetiha. 

Tamb of Theodark, Ravenna. 

6oa 

ChoKToei. King of Pmia (Hl-ffp}. J martian, 
Ravenna nude in enitltitir, [Emperor of the Eaw. 
Ecnuni defeated by Tiberias 

%. Vitale, Raw*™ 

Churches at Paretian and Grido. 

700 

jtniiilem taken by Mohammedan* under Omar, 

Republic of Venice founded. 


JiOQ 

Charlemagne, Em peror of the Won 

San Lorenzo. Milan. 


SirifiM pOjMSi Sicily. 

Clichcdnl and Santa Foica, TofCello (?} + 

lOrtfi 



i TOO 

Norman kingdom of Sicily founded. 

First Creside and liking ofjctviafcm. 

Cathedral,, TOrcrUo : nave rebuilt, 

Santa Fraa rebuilt except aide apiet. 

St. Marie. Venice. 

iiOQ 

JcriLulcni taken by SiLidim. 

Cathedral, Murane. 

Cathedral,. McMireaJe. 

rjaa 

NGCHH driven from Sicily. 

S. Antonio, Padua- 
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ARCHITECTURAL MONUMENTS. 

CCWUHTI- 

SOFlfi- 

Feiaa, St&ia, Asia Mixoi k anp 

PALESTINE, 

Attcejs axo 
Eotft. 

F&AaClL 






Church of fdulj: SepukhreJcnmleEti. 
False* of Scthimn. 




St G»[gc P Thjcmltmia 

PiUvc, Fifowtabai. 



St ScrgikLL 
Hagii 

Sophia- 

Church it £tn. 

Palace at Ctoiphon. Golden GiK- 
[ WtVi JftUBkni ■ 

S. fjern ntim, IbesHSoniea, 

Coptic duirdirt 



Church of Holy Sepulchre dfiUtoycil 
[by PcHhrn. 

PJure it Muhina 

Church it Dighuur (?). 

Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem- 

Efiypi- 


St \m& r 





Various rumed 
thurchci of 

B V'JFJSEtEKir [ype 

tft Alia Minor. 


m 

Church of tbe 
Thro lot m. 

probaWy of 

Lunsh or tenth 
coitury i 


Fim church of 

St Front, Peri- 
gueux. 


Church of Holy Sepulchre moored. 
Church of the ApOilU ThcnaJouira. 

B)TantiflC 
church« at 
Athene 

St Etienne. 
Fftiprux. 




St Prone Feri- 
Rueur {re¬ 
built after 
fire). 
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FROM ROMANESQUE TO GOTHIC 

It was observed in speaking of Diocletian s palace at Spalaso (page 97) that 
some of die details to be found there had such a remarkable significance in their 
bearing on the subsequent development of Romanesque architecture out of 
the materials of the Classic styles, that they might better be more especially 
noticed in the present chapter. 

The Roman practice of imposing the columnar m&tif against an arcaded 
wall treatment has already been noted. It was in the palace built by Diocletian 
at Spalato, near the dose of the third century, that we find for the first time, 
in a large and important building, a series of arches sprung straight from the 
capitals of a row of columns, without the intervention of any" entablature, 
and the arcade frankly carry ing the entablature, without the interposition of 
any superfluous wall-columns or pilasters appearing to carry ir. It is true that 
the entablature frill asserts its traditional position as the proper crowning of 
the wall above the arcade, and is carried over the arch at tile end of the court; 
though this arching of the entablature may have been carried out a century 
and a half earlier, in the PropyLca at Damascus. But the main fact is the 
existence at Spalaio of a complete arcade springing frdm the capitals of the 
columns and carrying the superstructure , the work of an architect (whoever 
he was] who had the faculty of thinking for himself, and who felt that the 
orthodox applied Order, appearing to carry' the entablature* had become a 
superfluity. Here was the germ of the medieval arcade. The old section of 
die architrave, with its sunk faces and crowning moulding, follows the line of 
the arches, tut is here only an appropriate margin or emphasis of the arch, 
such as general conditions of architectural design would demand. 

What is commonly called " Romanesque " architecture did not spring 
immediately from Roman architecture, but belongs more especially to a 
period that may be roughly comprised as extending from the ninth ’ to the 
twelfth century , and Romanesque, chough it developed into Gothic, was in 
itself a kind of architectural culmination, the achievement of a consistent style 
of round-archcd and vaulted building*, still retaining in the round arch the 
reminiscence of its Roman origin* The intermediate phase between Roman 
and Romanesque is that which has not unsuitably been defined as the Latin 
style, seeing that it arose out of the development of the Latin Church after die 
time of Constantine; and thU style was in its inception very doscly connected 
with some forms of purely Roman architecture, The word " Romanesque " 
has been and might be applied to the architecture of the whole period betw een 
the decline of Roman and the rise of Gothic architecture, but the division into 
Latin and Romanesque is more logical, inasmuch as the tau. 
were roofed with timber, and the Romanesque buildings were 

11 $ 


1 buildings 
ultimately 
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vaulted in stone—2 structural difference which has in important bearing on 
architectural style. 

In considering the history of the development of architectural style from 
Roman through Latin and Romanesque into Gothic, two points arc to be 
especially noted. One is, that this is a change from the external to the internal 
ranging of columns, or supports which do duty as columns. This alternation 
of columns between exterior and interior positions, this shifting, as it were, of 
the architectural scenery, is one of the most remarkable and significant facts in 
the history of architecture. In Egyptian architecture, except in its latest period 
when it was to some extent under Roman influence, the columnar effects were 
all internal. In Greek and Roman architecture the columns emerged from 
their obscurity and were ranged on the exterior of the temple- In Latin and 
Romanesque architecture, mainly for structural reasons which we shall have 
to follow our, the column became again an internal feature, and with the 
development of Romanesque architecture, it began to change from the simple 
cylindrical shaft into that compound form which is properly called not a 
“ column ” but a Hl pier +s ; a change which, as we shall see, w p as also closely 
connected with the provision for, and the expression of, structural conditions. 
The second point is that, as the history of Egyptian and Greek architecture, and 
ia great measure that of Roman also, is the iiistory of temples; chat of Latin, 
Romanesque, and Gothic architecture is the history' of churches* and of one 
sped a I form of church—die long building divided longitudinally into aisles by 
colonnades or arcades, which* whether in the form ot Basilica, Romanesque 
Church, or fully developed medieval Cathedral* is the architectural expression 
of Latin Christianity. 

It is important to keep before die mind [lie significance of this long plan 
with aisles ; because die contrast between this and the typical plan of the 
Eastern church, in w hich the square form of plan with a central space pre¬ 
dominates, enables us to form a better classification as between Byzantine and 
Romanesque work. As noticed in the last chapter, there are churches of the 
Latin plan in which there is derail which is essentially Byzantine ; on die other 
hand, in some buddings of generally Byzantine type there are details, such as 
waLUartading, which are very' similar to those found in Latin and Romanesque 
churches ; and in some works on architectural history—even in Fergmson s 
extensive and detailed history we see it—the authors have evidently found great 
difficulty in separating Byzantine and Romanesque and defining their respective 
limits. Fergusson has a chapter headed “ Byzanrine-Romancsquc.,” under 
which he includes (oddly enough* as it seems id the present writer} such 
churches as San Miniaco and Pisa Cathedral. But if we keep in mind that 
plan is the base of design and to a great extent the basis of style, die classification 
becomes much simpler and more logical. Jn die previous chapter we considered 
Byzantine architecture and the domed type of building with the central space ; 
in the present one wc will fix our attention on the long type of building 
characteristic of the Larin church, and its development from a Roman 
origin into die round-arched and vaulted Romanesque church on the same 
general plan. 
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In what may be called " (he ages of faith ” in architectural hiiEOry and 
criticism, it was assumed and taught that the early Christians possessed them¬ 
selves of some of the Roman basilicas, built for secular and business purposes, 
and utilised them as churches; hence the name " Basilica " applied to the 
eariy form of church. The genesis of the aisled form of the Latin church 
is not, however, quite so simple a problem as that; it is sdli somewhat 
conjectural and will probably always remain so; but it scents probable 
that die influence of the Roman basilica on the church consisted mainly 
in determining its structural treatment in section, along with one other 
suggestion in plan, that of the apse, which may be due to tile pagan 
basilica, but if so, was adopted in a different sense and with an important 
modification. 

It must be remembered that before the rime when Constantine officially 
accepted Christianity, Christian worship must have been long carried on, first 
in secret hiding-places, such as the Catacombs; then, as the religion was 
tolerated and openly professed by persons of wealth 
/I'N /\ and position, in the better class of private houses, 

ft *| | J especially in their colonnaded atria. 

A “ private basilica ” in a dwelling-house could 
hardly have been of common occurrence; dicrc 
was otic in Domitian s palace at Rome ; hut it 
■“ — L- -J could only be an appanage of a palatial class 

of residence. In its genera] seme, however, the 
suggestion that assemblies for worship began in 
the larger apartments of private houses is probable 
enough; and if the atrium of the house were the place of meeting the 
columned aisle might be already suggested. The basilica in DonutWs 
palace appears to Have had internal colonnades, not so much for structural 
necessity as for architectural effect, as they were ranged very dose to the 
outer wall ; but this, as already observed, must have been a rather excep¬ 
tional inddent. But Baldwin Brown, in his treatise Front Sdutkto Cathedral, 
while admitting the idea of the service in private houses, suggests also the 
use of some of those buildings for meetings and the transaction of business, 
on a smaller scale than the basilicas, which were called sthoits or curia- and 
gives plans of two of them (2*2) from Overbeck's plan of Pompeii, one of 
winch, a rectangular apartment with a Urge semicircular apse at one end 
really represents the idea of the basilica church plan in miniature except 
chat the proportion of width to length is greater, and that there arc 
naturally, in a building on this small scale, no colonnades dividing it 
centre and side aisles. B 


Plans of Sfhv-fct 
al Pompeii. 


into 


Admitting these suggestions of the use of private houses and of scholar for 
the celebration of worship in the early period of Christianity, when it was edv 
at best under toktation and its meetings carried on with a certain privacy ■ 
widi the greatly increased numbers of such congregations after Christianity 
had emerged into fiffi dayhght under die fostering sway of die first Christian 
emperor, there would naturally arise the necessity for much larger buildings 
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for the accommodation of the more numerous congregations ; and it was here 
that the sectional structure of die basilica as described by Vitruvius (223), with its 
low side aisles and internal columns supporting a loftier centre, with openings 
for light above the colonnade, must have attracted attention as the architectural 
solution of the problem. It provided the means of conveniently roofing over 
and lighting a wider area than that of the private atria or the public or semi- 
public scholar. Nor is it impossible that some existing secular basilicas may, 
under some circumstances, love been utilised and converted into churches ; 
but for that purpose they would have needed at least one very important 
structural alteration. For the colonnade of die typical basilica was returned 
across each end of the building as well as down the sides. Tbc Pagan basilica 
was an all-round interior, in which neither end was specially treated, and the 
entrances were at the side, giving upon the Forum or other open space w hich 


Sorti pei tin linr A—», twice lie weak- of (he ptin. Pirn. 

223, Typical Ptan and Section of Pagan Basilica. 


it flanked ; the type required for the Christian church was an interior entered 
at one end, and with an open vista to a sanctuary at die farther end. The fact 
that some of the Pagan basilicas had a semicircular annexe or apse at one end— 
occasionally perhaps at both ends—has been rather too hastily assumed as the 
origin of the apse at the end of the Christian basilica ; but it must be remembered 
that where such an annexe existed it was nor part of the main interior of the 
basilica, it was a court for separate purposes, and was screened off from the 
basilica proper by the return colonnade at the end ; whereas m the Christian 
basilica the apse, and the Holy Table—placed, at she earliest church period, on 
the chord of the apse and dot against the eastern wall—was the most important 
feature towards which die eyes of all die congregation were to be directed. 
On the whole* therefore, it seems probable that the apse of the Christian 
church was not suggested by die semicircular annexe (where it occurred) of 
the Pagan basilica, but was more likely to have been developed from some 
such buildings as the schoLa with an apsidal termination opening straight out 
of it. And in fact T so suitable was tbc apse for enclosing the Hedy Table, and 
forming a position for seats round it for the officiating clergy, that wc might 
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even suppose it to have been adopted from its inherent 
suitability! apart from any architectural precedent. 

As me outcome of these various influences we liavc, as 
rhe type of early Christian church* a long building (223} 
divided by rows of columns into three, or occasionally five, 
avenues, of which the centre one was considerably higher 
and wider than the others, the vista of ihe centre compart¬ 
ment being dosed by a semicircular apse. The columns are 
believed to have been, in the majority of cascs^ the spoils 
from destroyed classic structures. The colonnade in some 
cases carried a horizontal entablature of quasi-elassic design ; 
in other cases a scries of round arches. Above the colonnade 
or arcade there was a considerable space of blank wall, and 
above that a scries of generally rather small windows, occupy¬ 
ing the position and fulfilling die function of what in Gothic 
architecture came to be called rhe ** clearstory * windows. 
224, Pbn of typical character of the basilica church ulterior is shown 
Basilica of S. hi die view and plan of S. Maria Mstggiore* Rome (224 
Maria Mag- and 225)* The existence of the blank wall in the centre 
giqn\ Rome- portion of the height of the nave walls has some bearing 
on the question of the historical connection between the 
Fagan and die Christian basilica. In the former the space above the ground- 
story colonnade was usually occupied by an open gallery, also screened 
by a colonnade, if the Christian basilica developed from the Pagan onr p 




325. Bisilka ofS. Mam Maggiore, Rome {431). 
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the reason why this gallery was omitted is obscure, for it would have 
been very serviceable for the additional accommodation of crowded con¬ 
gregations, Baldwin Browifs reply is that the omission Ls explained if we 
regard the Christian basilica as derived, not from the Pagan basilica, but 
from the sebda with its blank side walls, and consider die colonnade as 
inserted in the lower portion of the wall to admit of the addition of the 
aisles which were necessary to eailargc the area, without increasing die width 
of the central space to be roofed over. As 
he observes, although the blank portion of 
the wall was often utilised for paintings of 
sacred subjects, it is not reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that the builders would have omitted 
such an important and useful feature as the 
open gallery merely for the purpose of pro¬ 
viding svalf space for pain tings. Adopting 
this view, we may say that what die Pagan 
basilica furnished to the architectural scheme 
of the Christian basilica was the sectional 
design of the raised centre, with its range 
of windows high up, and the lower tide 
aisles ; by means of which the floor-space 
could be increased without making it 
necessary to roof over the whole space in 
one span. T The roofs both of nave and side 
aisles were of timber, covered by a flat ceil¬ 
ing which was probably treated decorativdy. 

The exterior, as far as can be judged by still 
remaining exteriors or portions of them, was 
of the greatest simpficEty ; the architectural 
effect was reserved for the interior. 

Simple as the general scheme was, it 
was admirably adapted for a severe but 
impressive internal effect entirely in keeping 
with ihe object of the building., The per¬ 
spective of the colonnades, leading up to 
the apse which, with its mosaic decorations 
comprising the figures of saints or angels, 
symbolised the central rite of the Christian 
religion, gives a broad unity of design with which any degree of decorative 
richness in detail may be combined without disturbing the general effect. 
For worshippers in die aisles + the column obstructs less of sight and sound 
than the compound pier of the medieval church, and it is more easy to 
attain good acoustic qualities (if that is considered of importance) than 
in a vaulted building of the Gothic type. IE may be questioned whether 
the basilica form is not, even now, the best and most suitable for a modem 
church, besides being the one with the most venerable tradition behind it. 
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The Gothic is the style of the mediaeval churchy not of the original 
Christian church. 

The largest and in some respects die most remarkable of the early basilicas 
was the gnat five-aisled basilica of St Peters (226 and 227}, built at the order 
of Constantine on part of the site now occupied by the great Church of die 
Renaissance, and of which drawings were fortunately preserved when it was 
removed in the fifteenth century to make way for 1b still greater successor. 
The main walls of the nave were carried on a colonnade with a horizontal 
entablature, above which was an immense mass of walling, and decorated 
with paintings and partially pierced with windows. The columns separating 


227, Perspective Section of Old St Peter's (tomm^cd 306). 


the two outer aisles on each side carried an arcade. The Church of St Paul 
Without the Walls [22S and 229), built about eighty years later, was to a 

E eat extent a repetition of St Peter's, except for the great improvement of 
ving an arcade of round arches on each side of the nave, instead of die 
horizontal entablature, thus, in effect, relieving the colonnade of an over¬ 
powering superstructure. A modification in the plan was that the open space 
between the apse and the nave arcade, called the temj, was enlarged to the 
same width as the nave. This space, which, as shown in the phn of St 
Peter's, is obviously provided (or convenience of access to some side 
apartments and perhaps for the purpose also of marshalling communicants 
without inconvenient: crowding, may be compared with the transept of the 
Romanesque and medieval church. When die cross form of church plan was 
fully developed, the transepts became a structural necessity to form abutments 
to the great arches cast and west of the crossing space (more especially when a 
central cower formed part of the scheme}; the idea that the traiiseptal plan 
offered a symbol of die cross may have been therefore a coinci deuce welcomed 
in medieval rimes, when love of symbolism was very prevalent. The great 
arch which separated the end of the nave arcade from this open space w as an 
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218. 125. S. Paolo filflfi Ic? Mura* Rome : AS it existed before die fire in 1822 (commented 386). 

Plan of Basilica of Pnm an E aft wA tf by rfr flaa i 
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important architectural feature. An important feature* in some of the basilica 
plans, as in that of old St Peter**, was a souarc colonnaded court or atrium in 
front of the main facade, and forming the approach to it. This may have 
been a suggestion from the Pagan basilica. Vitruvius* after specifying the 
proper proportions ot length and breadth, for the hall of the basilica, adds that 
if the site is too long for a building of this proportion, a n tudadicum may be 
added : “Sin autem locus eric amplior in longituditie, chalddica in extremis 
commuamur, uli sunt in Julia Aquiliafta."' He docs not explain what the 
chalridicum is ; Choky translates it a 14 salle dcs pas*pcrdus T s which may be 
accepted as a not improbable rendering ; and this may have 
suggested die atrium in die Christian basilica. And the idea 
of ibe atrium, even where it could not be carried out on 
account of want of space or for any other reason, left its 
p- mark in the shape of the narflwx, or shallow columned porch 

| h" a stretching across the entrance end of the church, as in S. 

j | Maria Maggiore (224) p and in many other examples. This 

evidently is one avenue of the atrium retained while the 
others arc omitted. 

The basilica type of church is to be found in greater 
numbers in Rome than in any orher neighbourhood, and 
prevailed there for a longer period than elsewhere* owing 
to the influence of church tradition there. Among the 
Roman basilicas S- Clemente* founded probably in the fifth 
century, but rebuilt on its old lines in the eleventh century, 
still retains a good deal of its original condition* and is one 
of the few basilica churches that retains its atrium {230). 
Both the atrium and the nave have an order of Ionic 
columns, the columns m the nave carrying arches with 
the form of architrave over diem which, as in the 
example before referred to at SpaJato T is really the classic 
architrave* with its upper moulding and sunk fasrias, bent 
into arch form. What is singular* however, is that along 
with tills use of part of the classic entablature as ail arch, 
the capitals retain the old Roman practice of the entablature imposed above 
them, but much shallower and less noticeable than in the Roman vaulted 
buildings of the classic period. One of the aisles* for some focal reason 
not now intelligible* is considerably wider than the other. Within the four 
eastern bays of the nave b the choir enclosed by tailings (mnreWi—hence 
“ chancel 1 ) which was introduced into the basilica churches as the clergy 
became more numerous and could no longer be sufficiently accommodated in 
the apse ; this internal railcd-ofT choir of die basilica being eventually super¬ 
seded by the external buik choir of the medieval plan. The colonnades of the 
nave are interrupted in the centre of their length by a long pier of solid walling ; 
a feature w hich also appears In the nave of S. Maria in Cosmedin in the eighth 
century, where similar long piers arc interposed at every fourth bay of che 
colonnade. The interposition of these solid piers in the colonnade may, in 
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these two cases, have arisen from an idea that the long colonnade required 
some strengthening piers at intervals to prevent any tendency to settlement in 
cither direction ; at all events, in these two instances it has no reference to anv 
structural treatment of the roofing, which is a continuous succession of roof- 
trusses without anv structural accentuation above these pkri' but, as we shall 
see, at a later period and in the Romanesque churches, this interposition of 
solid piers, with columns between them, came to have a structural function 
and meaning in connection with the treatment of the roof In the case of 
these two basilicas, it was perhaps only a matter of architectural design, and as 
such not happy * since it interrupted the continuous perspective of the colonnade* 
which was one of the finest points in the interior effect of the basilica church 
Among the Roman basilicas one of the most typical* as an illustration of 
simple breadth and dieniEy of interior design, is that of S. Mana Maggiote 
already men tioned, with its two long ranges of Ionic columns i 
twenty-one bays with the end columns standing free from the 
walls, leading up to the single apse at the end of the vista. 

The small basilica of S. Agncse is an interesting instance with 
a rattier special type of plan, the aisles being unusually narrow 
in comparison with the centre avenue, and die apse propor¬ 
tionally large , the arcade carries tide galleries wdth an upper 
arcade. S. Pietro in Vincoli (fifth century) shows the unusual 
and awkward-looking combination of a Doric colonnade 
carrying arches ; the plan is of interest in one respect, that 
the treatment of the nearly square space between the nave 
colonnades and the apse seems almost a forecast of the treat¬ 
ment of the crossing of the media:val church* with its four 
arches * f the colonnade is stopped eastward by very massive 
pirrs T answered by corresponding piers at each side of the 
apse, and die intervals arched in each direction. There arc 
small apses at the termination of the aisles, chough perhaps 
not coeval with the main building; there appears to have been a similar 
arrangement at S. Clemente ; and though this also may not have been 
original, the insertion of these smaller apses is significant as foretelling 
another feature of the Romanesque plan, in which the addition of small apses, 
apsidal chapels, facing eastward* was ot constant occurrence, S. Giorgio in 
Vclabro (seventh century) is interesting fiotn its curious conglomeration of 
columns with Doric and Corinthian capitals, in some casn not fitting the 
columns, and the employment of the very questionable architectural trick of a 
false perspective, by narrowing die lines ot the nave towards the cast end. 
S. Vinccnt-alle-trc-Fontane, a very' plain budding of the early seventh century 
is of interest from a kind of proto-Gothic element in the architecture ; the 
nave arcade, of wider proportions than usual, being carried by square piers 
Instead of columns (231), and the exterior shows at each bay* between the small 
windows, the flat sirips of projecting walling (232) which, while they seem like 
crude reminiscences of the classic pilaster, foreshadow a feature which was to 
become of constant employment in Romanesque architecture, and was finally 
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to develop into the Gothic buttress* Thus wc sec, at tins early period, some of 
the mgtnes of Gothic architecture first struggling into existence. The plan is 
abo remarkable for showing a square end in place of the usual apse. 

It is probable that the more important of the Roman basilican, in their 
original state* were by no means destitute of richness of internal effect* from 
the employment of mosaic decoration: and of marble columns, though they 
had not much ol strictly architectural forms of decoration. They were also 
in some eases furnished with very richly treated flooring of mosaic or marble 
in Is Yu a good deal of which is si ill in existence. And the very dimensions of 
the three great five-aisled basilica*—$t Peter, St Paul, and St John Laccran, 
must have given them, even in their primitive stage, a great deal of archi¬ 
tectural grandeur. The width of the central nave ol old St Peter's was over 



S. Vinccnt-aUc-cre-Foutane, 


70 feet, and with the four aides die internal width between waits was about 
200 feet. St Peter s has gone, and both St Paul's and the Lateran church 
have been rebuilt, but so far on the original plans that their dimensions and 
proportions at all events remain. 

Among churches of the basilica type elsewhere than in Rome, two of rile 
most important and celebrated arc the two at Ravenna, called respectively 
S. Apollinaire Nuovo and 5 . ApoUbmrc in Cksse, or (as it might be put in 
JEnglish) H St Apolliiiaris at the docks/' Both these churches arc Roman in 
general plan and design though both show, a* might be expected from their 
locality, the Byzantine feature of the dossetet above the capitals of the nave 
arcades, besides a general Byzantine feding in their decorations. S. Apollmarc 
Nuovo has a finely proportioned arcade, with a decorated expanse of wall 
above it and windows above, a good deal larger than are found in most of the 
Roman basilicas, 5 , Apollmarc in Class? is, however, tile more typical church 
of the two. As usual with the basilican ty pe of church, the exterior (240) is 

it can be 
: of classic 



- T , , : ^ ,c earliest examples of the tower 

mpandc as an addabpn to the church ; in tins case circular on plan an 
aal form m Italy, as tar as present evidences go ; but there may have been 
other towers ot the same character which have been destroyed. The 
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not an integral part of the architecture of the church, but stands a little apart 
though grouped with it, and this treatment remained in general a characteristic 
of Italian church architecture, where die campanile has commonly been treated 
as a separate erection, whereas in churches erected under Romanesque mBwmnt 
the tower was usually incorporated with the main design, of which, in the 
complete Gothic period 1 it became one of the most important and ruling 
features. Another important Italian example, founded some two centuries 
later than $, Apollinafe, but rebuilt to a great extent in the early eleventh 
century, is char at TorceUo, in die lagune of Venice {203). The special 
interest of this church consists in the fact that the apse, which may be part of 
the original church and is at all events of very early date, retains its stepped 
semicircular rows of seats for the clergy, furnishing thus an indication of the 
manner iti which the apse was arranged in the early days of the Church, 

On the eastern shore of the Adriatic, and especially about the northern 

C tion bordering on the Gulf of Venice, is whac may be tailed a land of 
ilica churches, most of which present the peculiarity of being Roman in 
plan and in general type, and ro a great extent Byzantine in detail—die traces 
of that Byzantine influence which, commenced in Italy at Ravenna, spread 
round the shores of the Venetian bay, and culminated in the glories of St Mart's, 
Byzantine in plan as well as in detail. The most important of these basilicas on 
the Adriatic shore is Parenzo, on the peninsula of Istra, which dates from the 
middle of the sixth century., and was built on die site of an earlier church. 
The plan (213, page ill) is that of the columned and arcaded basilica, with a 
central apse and a smaller apse at the end of each of the side aisles ; this is 
perhaps the earliest instance of a basilica originally bunk with apses as term¬ 
inations of the side aisles, as those in one or two of the Roman basilicas may 
have been subsequent additions. The apse has its circular scone seat for die 
clergy—in tins case only a single scat with a raised seep below it, not a scries 
of rising seats lihe those at Torccllo. The arcaded atrium remains* and there 
is an octagonal baptistery to westward of it; both of these are believed 10 
include some part of die work of the earlier fourth-century church. In 
spile of the completely Latin plan, the capitals, which differ very much in 
type, are in many cases distinctly Byzantine in character* and die marble 
columns (which Fergusson states to have been taken from some older 
edifice) were found by Hamilton Jackson to bear masons 1 marks similar to 
those on the columns at S. Vitale, and he considers that they were made in 
the same w orkshop. It is also to be noted that the apse is polygonal externally* 
which is also a Byzantine characteristic ; the apse of the p ure Latin church being 
always semicircular on plan both within and without. Nevertheless, according 
to the principle we have adopted of taking plan and construction as the basis 
of out architectural classification* vve must regard Parenzo as a Latin basilica 
with Byzantine details. In a somewhat similar category is die cathedral of 
Grado, on an island near the Gulf of Trieste, founded in the fifth century* 
chough a good deal altered at a later period ; but in this case the use of old 
materials, so often met with in the Latin churches, appears to have prevailed 
largely ; the columns, says Hamilton Jackson (who has minutely examined 
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these basilicas of the Adriatic coast) t arc antique, but of varied material; the 
capitals, some of them decadent Roman and others Byzantine. Near this, on 
the mainland, is the basilica of Aquilda* founded in the fourth century p hue 
rebuilt to a great extent in the eleventh p after damage by an earthquake. This 
has a wide nave terminating in an apse of nearly its own width ; two subsidiary 
apses occur, nor, as is more usual p at the cuds of the side aisles, but as the eastern 
terminations of side chapels which form part of the quasi-transept of the typical 
Latin plan. The columns are of different materials and thicknesses, showing 
that here also they were taken from older buildings. Like Paienzo, Aquileia 
has its separate baptistery opposite die western cnd p and between them a 
curious nearly square arcaded narthex, narrower than the nave of the church, 
with clumsy-looldng capitals of Byzantine type, with 
thick and heavy dosserets. It appears to have been 
ascertained chat at Aquileia there were originally two 
basilicas side by side, Two later important churches 
on the eastern side of the Adriatic, those of Zara and 
Trau, though the main lines of their plans are Latin, 
for other reasons may be better classified as belonging 
to the transition to Romanesque. The same may be 
said of one or two other important churches on the 
Italian shore of the Adriatic, to which we shall return; 
but there is one, chat of S. Maria, Fomposa* the date 
of which seems rather uncertain, but was probably 
somewhere in the tenth or early eleventh century* 
which retains the main characteristics of the Latin 
basilica— the long timber-roofed nave with an apse 
at the end, and the columns of varied material, 
from older buildings* in some cases pieced up with 
new material to make up their height; and a 
narthex, the nearly square centre portion of which* 
defined by cross arcades, may be said to be 1 
r em i n is cence of die atrium (sec plan, 233). There were apses at the end 
of each able; one of diem has been removed to make a staircase to an 
adjoining building. There is a very strong Byzantine influence visible in 
the character of the capitals, and also in the fact that die central apse 
is a semi-octagon, externally. There is a lofty and important campanile 
(as usual in Italy, slightly detached from the church), divided by string¬ 
courses into nine neatly equal stories, and capped by a high conical roof 
of dreubr plan (243). 

The Coptic churches of Egypt, referred to in die last chapter as presenting 
some Byzantine characteristics, show also the influence of the Latin three-aisled 
plan (212. page r 18}, only that in place of the eastern apse, there are one or three 
square compartments at the cast end, each roofed with a dome. This eastern 
dome at the end of a long plan affords a type of church which, if it had been 
systematically wotted out on a larger scale, might have led to very fine results. 
The examples, however, are not important, nor can they be said to have had 
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any influence on the historic development of church architecture z they form 
an episode on!y r In comparison with the Italian basilicas* it is remarkable how 

solidly these Coptic churches are built* and with 
what massive piers compared with the Roman 
colonnaded basilicas. It would seem as if their 
architects were affected by the proximity of the 
monumental remains of Egyptian architecture. 


134. Plan of Church at 23^ Ctoss Sec dial of Church at 

Behio (tith century ?)* Behio, 


A more important side-chapter in the history of the Latin church is afforded 
by the remains of some of the remarkable churches of Central Syria, which 
have been the subject of special investigation and illustration by de Yogtie in 
his Syrit Centra ifc, Two or these may be mentioned* tile churches at Beliio and 
at Biqouza, Both of these are colonnaded churches of the basilican ty pe* which 
bad timber roofs ; that at Bchio, however, shows the unusual feature of a flat 
wall at tile cast end instead of the apse. The section is given in Fig. 2] 5* That 
of Baqovza, attributed to the sixth 
century, is on plan a normal basilica 
with an apse termination ; die section 
(236) shows that die arcade arches 
are rather wider in proportion than 
is usual in the Latin basilica, and the 
wall space between the arcade and 
the upper range of windows much 
less than usual in the lancr. This is* 
hi fact, in spite of its geographical 
position, a better proportioned and 
more classic-looking interior design than most of the Italian basilicas. The 
church at Tourmanin has a plan (237) and proportions somewhat similar. In 
both these churches there were a series of colonnettes on brackets, between 
foe windows, to give additional support, real or apparent, to foe ends of 
foe roof-yrindpah (see section, Fig. 23 S) m t a feature curiously resembling 
a kind of detail which was to become a spedal characteristic of subsequent 
Western Romanesque work. One or two others of these Syrian churches 
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differ in so important a manner, in their architectural setting out, from the 

typical Latin church architecture, that they may 
be better classed among the Romanesque types. 


237. Flan of Church at 
Taumunin (6th rauury ?). 


Cross Section of Church at 
Touriiiamn. 



There is little of architectural ornament, properly so called, in the basilicas 
of the pure Latin type. The exteriors, as has been observed, are usually 
extremely simple in treatment; the interiors show a curious variety of classic 
or quasi-thssic capitals. But most of them were probably rich ip die flat 
^ ^ ^ mural ornament produced by mosaic and 

» by marble iuby, which in some of them* 
4 M * n ^ emence aE was based on 

Roman forms—acanthus scrollwork and 
geometrical patterns ; while ip others, 
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241 Courtyard in I'alaw at Spalttto (curly 4th century} 
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arc alternately vertically and spirally fluted [ but the spiral fluting 
for small columns is in the main rather a Byzantine dian a Latin feature, 
and is met with frequently in the supports of pulpits and other such 
objects of church furnishing, where Byzantine influence has, been dominant. 
The rtarthex at S„ Maria, Pompon, has a little rich exterior ornament in the 
shape of carving on die archi volts of the arches, and two very re markable 
small circular windows (239)— hriek voussoirs outside* then a ring of flat 
carved scroll foliage, and in the centre a circular pierced panel, forming the 
window,, w r idi a tree and two animals forming a kind of tracery 1 all. the 
details exceedingly Byzantine in character* and recalling 
the design of the circular panel from St Mark's, Venice, 
shown in Fig, 2 Q&. 

The transition from the Latin type of church to that 
to which we are confining the tide Romanesque cannot 

be definitely fixed in regard 
to cither time or place ; 

overlap very much, 
and Romanesque tendencies 
in churches which 
retain die general char¬ 
acteristics of the long nave 
and eastern apsc + and the 
timber roof, either open or 
decorativdy treated with a 
Hat ceiling, Bue if w p c compare an early church of the 
Latin type with a church of fully developed Romanesque 
architecture, the differences are decisive and easily summed 
up. The Latin nave has colonnades with columns of classic 
type (often the spoils of destroyed classic buildings} p set 
rather dose together, for the basilicas commenced with 
columns carrying a horizontal cniabhrure or lintel, and therefore were 
necessarily set rather close ; and when an arcade was substituted for the 
entablature, the comparatively close position was still maintained, and die 
arches are of small span. In die Romanesque nave the arches are of much 
wider span* and instead of the classic column there is a pier of compound 
plan, and occupying a larger floor area than, che column. The arches (when 
introduced) in the Latin basilica have a fiat soffit of the same width as the 
thickness of die wall they carry ; in the Romanesque churches the arches 
are recessed in two or three rings, the upper one only being the thickness 
of the wall + the inferior ones each receding (244) ; and the plan of the pier 
has a relation to the plan of the arch where it comes down on the capital, 
or, as we shall now call it* the ” impost."' The apse of the basilica church has 
lengthened out into a short choir which forms the eastern arm of the church, 
and the transept, which wms only partially suggested in the basilica plan, has 
now* also developed into an important feature with decisive projections* giving 
to die plan a well-marked cross farm (245), The space above die nave arcade, 
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A. Koiuzin and Latin Arch. 

B. Routine^uc Arch. 
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itiswad of being a flat wall lor paiating on, contains a built arcade of small 
arches, sometimes only veiling the space occupied by the aisle roof; sometimes 
opening on a galtery above the ground-door aisle. The roof is often vaulted 


246 . 
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Complete korninewjuc Architecture : La Tiinit^ (Abbayc amt Dimes}. Caeu 
(founded 1083). 


in stone. Fig. 24.6 shows die main character of what may he called complete 
Romanesque architecture, in its best form, before it had begun to merge into 
Gothic ; except that the arcade above the main arches is usually larger than in 
this case, and open. It will be noticed that the recessed lower arch of the main 
arcade has a separate half-column on the pier for its special support; the plan 
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of the pier being designed with special reference to the recessed arch : also, 
that the vaulting introduces a new feature in the pier, in the shape of the long 
column r unning up to take the springing of the vaulting ribs. A comparison 
of this architecture with that of die interior of S. Paul at Rome (329) 
affords the best possible lesson in 
the distinction between Latin and 
Romanesque architecture. 

Externally the Romanesque 
church would show a series of 
wide, flat* pilaster-like buttresses 
corresponding with the main divi¬ 
sions of the bays of the arcade 
and vaulting, and a certain amount 
of mural decoration in the shape 
of wall-arcading; especially, ill 
Italy and in the Rhineland churches, 
arcading immediately under the 
eaves of the roof. Pig. 247 shows 
some of the general characteristics 
of the exterior of a Romanesque 
building. The reader should com- 

E are these little strips of exterior 
uttresses with those shown in 
Fi S’ 232 ; they arc a legacy horn 
Latin architecture. 

The Romanesque church may 
have a centre tower* or two western 
cowers* or afl three ; or two lowers 
placed in some other position than 
the west front; but the towers, at 
all events in France, Germany, and 
England, almost without exception* 
will form an integral part of the 
building, instead of being merely 
grouped with the church as a 
separate structure, as in the Latin 

3 p: of church* anti in many later 
lurches in Italy where this manner 
of isolating the tower soil continued 
10 be accepted. 

The most important change from the Latin to the Romanesque building 
was undoubtedly the change from the timber roof with a flat ceiling to the 
stone vaulted roof. Some perception of this seems to have been first shown 
in the practice of building a solid arch over the nave at regular intervals, 
leaving the wooden roof between* but this 10 some extent strengthening it 
and connecting it architecturally with the walls. This was suggested in the 


247. Romanesque Exterior: St Radcgcnde, 
Poi tiers (c. 1100). 
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twelfth century in the Roman basilica church of $, Praxede 
over before), where at every third bay the colonnade is 
massive pier carrying a solid arch built across die church. 

(for a church of this date) being that the deep pier b placed crosswise; 


24 8. BadHea Church of S. Praxede, Rome 
(early pdi century : the buttressed arches built in iish century). 


angles to the axis of the nave, and thus really anticipates the deep buttress of 
complete Gothic architecture (248 and 249). The entablature carried by tile 
columns abuts against the sides of this pier, and the arch, at its sp ringing , is 
corbelled forward into the church, so as to bring its thrust still farther inward. 
As Fergusson observes, the dung is clumsily done in detail, but it is a bold effect, 
and remarkable because it anticipates a principle of Gothic construction, and 
sts also the idea of an architectural connection between the roofing 


it sui 


and the substructure. In 5 . Maria in Gosmedin p as we noticed* the colonnade is 
interrupted by solid piers at regular intervals, but these have no reference to 
any corresponding emphasis in the roof design. And this emphasising, at 
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rhythmical intervals* of die supports and of die roof 
structure, became a note of the transition 10 Roman¬ 
esque ideals, even before the introduction oi vaulting. 

The beautiful church of 5 - Mmiato, at Florence, built 
early in the eleventh century* is in its main plan (250). 
a Latin basilica with the usual apse and the timber roof 
bur ic has half-columns ax every' third pier, higher than 
the arcade columns, carrying a solid arch over the nave : 
the same general scheme as at S. Praxede but carried out 
in a much more refined and artistic manner; indeed, 

S, Miniaio (242)1 in 
lines and fine proportie 
parts, a!mon seems like 
forerunner ot die spirit 
tile Renaissance, 

Returning for a moment 
10 the basilican churches on 
the shores of the northern 
Adriatic, we find examples ■ ■ ' " 
of the retention of the general plm of Basilica 

plan of the basilica, coupled of 3 . Praxedc, 
with evidences of a change b Rome, 
die architectural ideal. The 
cathedral of Zara, on the eastern coast, is as Use as 
die thirteenth century, but retains; die basilica plan, 
with an unusually wide central avenue closed by 
an ape of the same width. But one of the most 


*«■ 1* 
2J0. 


Plan of S. Mima to* 
Florence- 


marked characteristics of the Latin basilica* tbe 
unbroken perspective of the nave columns, has 
disappeared, and in its place wc find large piers* 
alternating with cylindrical columns. There is 
no treatment of the nave roof corresponding 
h Lima to) with the position of the 
change from a continuous 
emating piers and columns 
1 from the basilican 

Latin church 
ioir, occupying 
nave. In the 
cathedral at Trail* ako thirteenth century* the 
main plan is the basilica svith three apses, a 
centre one and one at the end of each side 
aisle—a typical Latin church plan so tar ; bur 
here the place of the columns ha5 been en¬ 
tirely taken by massive piers of T-shapcd 
plan* widely spaced, and me whole church. 


251. Flan of Trju Cathedral 
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H an of Trqja Cathedral 
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nave, and aisles, is vaulted in stone. Tran (251) is, in fact, a Romanesque 
church, though retaining the basilican form of the east end and the internal 
Fcnccd-ofF choir ; while Zara h in spite of its basilica 
plan and timber roof, is a Romanesque church in 
detail—especially shown in its richly designed western 
doorway with four orders of receding arcades* and 
in the odd recessing of its exterior waU arcades so 
different from the flat character of Latin architectural 
detail. And on the Italian side of this curious archi¬ 
tecturally debatable land of the Adriatic coast we find, 
dihedral of Troja, late eleventh and twelfth 
fully developed transept plan with the apse 
at tne end of a projecting eastern arm (252) 1 yet mis 
very advanced plan is combined with the columnar 
arcade and the timber roofing of the Latin basilica, 
ft is as if the Larin and die Romanesque building 
ideal were in this district struggling for the mastery* 
with very varying results. 

But it is time we left this debatable land to 
consider the central origin and development of 
Romanesque architecture, especially in regard to its most important and 
formative feature, the vaulted roof 

The simplest form of the cross vault, as used by the Romans, has already 
been described (page ®6) T and how the thrust of the vault is all concentrated 
on the points in the wall from which the diagonal 
arches appear to spring (see 130, c*} # so that if 
those points have sufficient abutment* we may play 

with the intermediate 
part of the substruc¬ 
ture as we please. But 
in this simplest and 
primary form of vault 
there arc two initial 
difficulties. The fin* 
is that die diagonal 
arch, formed by the 
intersection of the two 
semicircular vaults, be¬ 
comes a flatter curve, 
an elliptical one, having, 
as a diagonal, to span 
a wider space with the same rise* and therefore 
becoming very flat at the crown (253), and con¬ 
sequently (especially on a large scale) with a tendency to sink at that point : 

the round arch t the two intersecting arches must be the 
order that their crowns may meet at the same level; otherwise* 
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crown 


to produce this result, the narrower one must be 11 stilted,” the actual 
arch must not commence dll some little space above the springing of ihe 
wider one (a. 254) , and the result of this intersection of two different arches 
would be to give the resulting diagonal arch 
a twisted line (234), not only awkward in 
appearance but all but impossible in structure. 

The first difficulty was got over, during the 

Romanesque period, 
when only round 
arches were em¬ 
ployed. by raisins 
of 

compartment 
vaulting sc 
make the 

arch a semicircle, 

235. the crowns of the 

intersecting vaults 
themselves rising in a slight curve from each 
margin of the vaulting compartment, so that 
each compartment of the vaulting had a domed 2j<l 

section, supported on a semicircular cross arch 

at each end (253 and 236). The difficulty of the intersection of semicircular 
vaults of different widths led to an endeavour, as often as possible, to keep 
the vaulting compartments square in plan. With this object it was a 
common practice to make the side aisles exactly half the width of the 
centre avenue * then one bay of the centre vaulting 
went to two bays of the aisles, and all die compart¬ 
ments were square (257I. It will be seen at once 
that this arrangement almost naturally suggests the 
alternation, of large and small piers, or of piers and 
columns, in the nave arcade* the larger alternate 
piers taking the weight of the heavier centre vault: 
thus we see die intended construction of the roof 
affecting the planning from the ground leveL 

This early and simple form of vault with two 
diagonal ribs is called a quadripartite' h vault, as 357, 

it divides the vaulting space, on plan, into four 

triangular sections. Now a vault of this kind may be regarded in two ways— 
either as a mere intersection of arched surfaces, making an edge at their meeting, 
or as two built diagonal ribs (called " groin-ribs ") to which the intermediate 
surfaces conform. The quadripartite vaults of the Romans were always of the 
first description ; and as their vaults were practically solid masses of concrete, 
this method served them perfectly well. But in vaults built of jointed masonry 
this mere edge of intersection is a rather weak point, requiring in any case a 
great deal of care in cutting and setting the stones ; while an arched groin-rib. 
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A iliciwi eniirped beniGii of 
Croijv-rib jnd Viuhiriq 
^iurfacH abutting on it. 


HS 

against which the vaulting surfaces abut (^SS), is much more easily set out and 
built, and is besides a great srrengthener to the vault at the poim of intersection. 

Accordingly, at an early period in Romanesque 
vaulting the groin-rib method was adopted for all 
the larger vaults. Not infrequently, the central 
vault was bulk with groin-ribs and the side vaults 
with intersection edges only. At a later period, 
in Gothic vaulting, we shall find that the groin- 
ribs have become the real construction, die vaulting 
surfaces being only a light filling in between diem, 
but it is not probable that diis was the ease in 
the Romanesque quadripartite vaults; the ribs 
and vault tug surface were pro bably set out and 
built simultaneously, but the groin-ribs served to 
strengthen the meeting edge and to simplify the 
work of the masons. 

Considering that the Romans were quite familiar 
with quadripartite vaulting* and had shown great 
examples of it in the Thermae of Dioclcdaii and the 
basilica of Maxendus 1 it is extraordinary that this method of solidly roofing a 
building seems, even in Rome itself, to have been lost sight of, or neglected for, 
several centuries. The conclusion would be that between die fourth and ninth 
centuries the art of building and the enterprise of builders had been in a very 
languishing condition. Even where an attempt was made at something more 

E eminent than wooden roofing, it was only in a very crude manner. We 
ave noticed the occasional introduction of solid arches across the nave of a 
church at intervals, in the wooden-roofed churches of the basilica type, as in 
S. Fraxcdc at Rome, and in the earlier example of S. Miniate at Florence. It 
is not very obvious what constructive purpose these cross arches at alternate 
piers, or sometimes at wider intervals, were supposed co serve; they would 
nave no doubt the effect of steadying and binding together the long arcades 
or colonnades of a nave, and the wall above die arcade, but they did not assist 
the timber roof in tbe interspaces, and came little nearer to rendering the 
building a homogeneous and monumental structure, But this device of 
building transverse arches across a building at intervals, heavier and more solid 
than the intermediate roofing, was carried out in a good many buildings in 
w’hich the intermediate portions of die roof w ere also arched over in scone, 
before the idea o£ cross-vaulting was revived (we do not say invented, as it 
had already been used by the Romans). There are even examples of Roman 
building existing, and possibly there were many more that are destroyed, in 
which this system of reinforced cross arches u employed. In the remains of 
die amphitheatre at Arles there is a method employed of roofing a passage by 
a scries of arches at regular distances, on w hich arc placed flat slabs large enough 
to rest at each end on the extrados of tw o arches : and in one of die apartments 
of the remains of the Thermic at Ninics is a waggon-vaulted arched roof 
formed alternately of thick arches and thinner ones, the stones of the latter 
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resting in rebates cut in the thicker stones. This method of roofing is met 
with in a more decisive form in Syria, in the church at Tafkha, attributed to 

tile fourth or fifth century (2G6 and 267), where 
a series of arches is builr across the church, and 
large slabs of stone placed on 
the walls carried up above 
the haunches of the arches, 
forming a flat roof Fig, 26o 
is from a photograph show¬ 
ing two of these roofing 
arches as now existing. In 
some of the French churches 
of the early Romanesque 
period we find this use of 
heavy transverse arches form¬ 
ing the salient features of a 
continuous waggon-vault; as 
where the central nave is vaulted in this way. 




266 , Parc Section of Church 
it Taf kha ( 4 th century ?), 


267 - 

Plan of Church 
at Tafkha. 


as also the nave of 



at Isiosre* where the central nave is vaulted in this way, the aisles, which 
are roofed with true quadripartite vaults, being carried up two stories so as to 
rise above die springing of the centre vault and afford an abutment to it (268} T 
Sc Semin ac Toulouse is vaulted in the same fashion ; 
the cathedral at Autun {with a pointed vault), where 
Jong strips of pilasEcrs rise Grom the floor to die 
springing of the main arches of the vault, in a 
maimer foreshadowing the spirit of Godiic archi¬ 
tecture, while the piers of the nave arcade are formed 
of classic-looking fluted pilasters and capitals ; the 
whole representing the overlapping of die old Roman 
and die new medieval methods of design (259). 

These are rather late examples of the kind, being 
all of the latter half of the eleventh century; 

In nearly all cases where this waggon-vault con¬ 
struction of the central roof occurs, the narrower 
spaces of ihe side aisles ate crois-vaultcd; the employ¬ 
ment of the waggon-vault in the centre merely arose From the builders being 
nervous about the undertaking of a cross-vault on so Large a scale. The employ¬ 
ment of the heavy arch above the main piers indicates a crude idea ofatreinpting 
to concentrate the strength of the roof above the main points of support in the 
substructure* but in reality it could have little effect in that sense, as all thu- other 

E rtions of the waggon-vault arc exercising a continuous thrust along the whole 
hgdl of the walls ; and Chois y suggests that the real reason for the introduc¬ 
tion of these more solid arches over each of the main piers was to lessen the 
amount of centering necessary : the main arches being built on a solidly con¬ 
structed built-up centering, would then afford Supports for the construction of 
a lighter centering resting on them, for building die intermediate lighter 
portions of die waggon-vault. This affords a practical reason for w hat would 
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2&>r Section and Vbm of Church at 
Routifia, Syria (6th century ?) h 


otherwise seem a other illogical proceeding. But even after the crossr-vaulting 
of the centre roof had been successfully undertaken, and adopted as the usual 

practice in France, Germany, and North 
Italy, diis emphasising of the transverse 
arch was still maintained as a leading 
feature in the vaulting, and the form 
of a Romanesque vault is almost always 
that of a heavy r transverse arch between 
each bay of the vault as in Fig. 25B, 
the space between being filled up by a 
quadripartite vault which, in point of 
design, is independent of the transverse 
arch. 

The Romanesque vaulted style found 
its greatest development in North Italy, 
in die Rhineland of Germany„ in the 
centre and north of France, and in a 
sense in England, after the Norman 
Conquest; though the Norman churches 
(as they axe habitually called) in England 
almost all have wooden roofs over the centre avenue of the nave. It was 
from French Romanesque that the great and complete style of medieval 
Gothic was naturally developed. The French Roman¬ 
esque had within it die capacity, almost tile presage, of 
further development; whereas the Lombardo-German 
style, with its hard mechanical detail and piecemeal 
character of design n had no inherent principle of de¬ 
velopment, and isi Germany merely gave way to a 
second-rate Gothic* borrowed from France, and spoilt 
in the borrowing. 

But before we study some of the features of German 
and French Romanesque, let us take otic more look at 
the Syrian churches ; for among them, some centuries 
before the development of the style in Europe, were 
churches of which the style can only be characterised 
as Romanesque, chough their roofs were noc vaulted. 

Look at the plan of the church at Roueiha (269), and 
compare it with that of S, Maria in Gosmcdin {270). 

Here are the Urge piers of S. Maria, spaced at equal 
distances, but no colonnade filling m between ; large 
bold arches spring from pier to pier, totally different 
from the dose-spaced arcades of the typical Latin church. 

The details are coarse* but the axcading is m the large 
bold style of Roman tradition. A similar type of pkn is found in die church 
at Qalb-Louxch {371 and 373), where arches spring from low rectangular 
piers with capitals suggesting a confused tradition of the Classic capital. 
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and the pic re under the chancel arch have a stiiatkm 
which looks like a tradition of die Classic fluting. 

Such buildings* in 3 different sice, might Itave 
originated a style, but they were 100 ihr removed, 
from the highroad of architectural development; 
they stand roofless (for their wooden roofs have 
naturally perished)—isolated efforts from which 
nothing further can be traced! yet too in teres ting 
and significant to be passed over without a glance. 

Yet it may be observed that one of the earliest 
examples of German Romanesque* the church of 
Gemrodc (tenth century') is Romanesque in the 
same kind of sense as these Syrian churches are 
Romanesque. The nave is not vaulied p and it 
shows the simple apse at the cast end (that ar the 
west end, shown m the exterior view, is a twelfth-century addition) is in the 
Latin plan. Yet it must be classed as Romanesque architecture, for the same 
reason that the two Syrian churches just mentioned must be so classed—the 



3 ?L Plan ot Church* 
Qalb-Lomek 



275. Section of Church, Qalb-Luiizch (tfih century ?). 


treatment oi the nave arcade (263), in bald wide arches springing alternately 
from a square pier with a moulded capital and a cylindrical column with a 
quasi-Ckssic carved capital; an arrangement which is radically distinct in 
architectural effect from the close continuous colonnade 
or arcade of the Latin church. Tile exterior (264) 
exhibits in their simplest form some of the peculiar 
features both of German and Lombard Romanesque; 
the flat waU-arcading on the towers and along the 
upper part of the aisle wall (where it recalls the 
similar treatment in S, Apollinare in Classe) ; the 
long attenuated strips of buttress on the face of 
the towers, quite useless constructively, but historically 
interesting as a distorted descendant of the Classic 
applied pikster; and more especially the Hide wall’ 
arcade under the caves of the twelfth-century apse, 
273, Ecmrode: Pkn L a feature of almost constant occurrence in the apsidd 
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terminations of German and Lombard Romanesque churches, die pleasing 
effect of which quite justifies the predilection of the architects for it; in this 
instance it is quire the best point of the exterior architecture. The circular 
rowers at Gemrode, instead of being merely adjacent features, as in the Italian 
fashion, are an integral part of die building and of the architectural design. 

The fine church of St Michael at Hildcshcim (26a) a some half a century or 
so later than Gcmrodc, is Romanesque in the same sense, in the bold design of 
its arcades, by which the nave b divided into nine bays, which arc again sub¬ 
divided by the introduction of a square pier with a moulded abacus at every 
third pome of support, the intermediate arches resting on columns with carved 
capitals. The root is still a wooden one* however, and the emphasis given to 
every third pier is not carried up into the superstructure, die wall being blank 
above die arcade ; but the plan shows a development at the east end ; in 
place of the mere apse there b an extended arm constituting a short choir, 
with the apse at die end. Perhaps the best example of die vaulted German 
Romanesque church that we can turn to next is the cathedral of Worms (374) 
mainly of the twelfth century, as this affords, in its plan and exterior design, 
an interesting comparison with Gcmrodc. We have die twin circular towers 
one on each side of the apse, but with a far more Finished and symmetrical 
architectural treatment: w all-arcading and thin strips of pilasters are still the 
principal means of what may be called mural expression, but they are arranged 
on a broad, definite, and consistent design, carried also along the sides of the 
nave and aisles, so that, though the design is seve r e and a Hide monotonous, 
there is a fine unity of style about it. The twin circular 10wen are repeated 
at the west end of the church also* The eastern towers are connected by an 
arcaded gallery above the level of the nave roof the arcading running round 
[he towers. This system of waU-arcading t as a means of expression" and of 
binding together the design, as it were, is especially characteristic of German 
Romanesque, where it b more freely used than in any other mcdixva] style 
(though it b also of frequent occurrence in Norman and in complete Gothic), 
and notice should he taken abo of ihe persistent use of the series of small 
arches or arched corbels under the eaves and at the various horizontal stages of 
die design, which merge Into a pilaster at regular intervals ; this is a constancy 
recurring feature both in German and Lombard Romanesque. The church is 
completely vaulted, on the usual principle in early vaults, before referred to : 
one square compartment of die nave vault to two of the aisles. The alternating 
principle in the design of the piers again recurs at Worms ; the pier under die 
springing of the nave vault is a compound one, a wide shallow projection or 
pilaster cast and west carrying the capita] and impost of the nave arcade* while 
on die face towards the centre of the church a pilaster with a semicylindrical 
shaft runs right up to the springing of the vault {274) ; thb half-round shaft, 
long and narrow as it comparatively is (it assumed still slighter proportions in 
complete Gothic), is the lineal descendant of the Roman nnfluted column, 
altered out of recognition for application to a special purpose of architectural 
expression ; that u its sole value* for it docs not actually carry the springing 
of the vault, it only nukes belie ve to do so for the sake of design, being, in face 
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an integral part of the hooded masonry oi die pier. The intermediate piers,, 
which have no connection with the vaulting (except on the side of the aisle), 
arc simple squares on plan. The vault was built rather later than the rest of 
the church, and the transverse arches show a slight point p but in the main 
this is a typical example of German Romanesque, The plan show s a projecting 
transept and a choir of about the same proportions as chat of Hitdesheim, 
Among other examples of German Romanesque is the deserted abbey 
church of Loach (280), on the exterior of which will be recognised the same 
general character and detail which sve have noticed at Worms, The rather 
awkward form of roof to the centre tosver is of interest as affording an early sug¬ 
gestion of the feature which, later, developed into the spire. The plan of Laaeh 
recurs rather more to the basilica type, with the small transept and subsidiary 
apses, though the centre apse is prolonged into a small choir* 
as at Hildesheim (iSl). The church is entirely vaulted, but not 
on the usual Romanesque system of one bay of the nave to 
two of the aisles ; the vaulting compartments both ol nave 
and aisles arc parallelograms with longer and shorter sides, the 
short side of the nave compartrnetiE equalling the long tide 
of the aisle compartment. The alternation of piers is there¬ 
fore not carried out in tills church ; as all the piers have the 
same relation to the general design, they all have one plan, 
almost the same as mat of the main piers at Worms. An 
interesting point about the plan of Laach is that it preserves 
a cloistered atrium at the west end, and has also a western 
apse. The choir is Banked by two tall square towers, of 
somewhat the same character as the Italian campaniles, 
but not with their graceful design of openings increasing 
in number in the successive stories : at Laach the w r indow 
openings are the same in three successive stories, w ith a somewhat monotonous 
effect. But the whole church makes a most picturesque and romantic grouping, 
Mayencc and Spires are two others of the most important German churches* 
a good deal altered and restored, Mayencc* of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
has the favourite round towers of die Germans* the apse with high wall arcades 
and an elegant arcade with columns standing free, under the eaves, and an 
octagonal centre lantern w ith similar arcades ; here also, as in some other 
German churches, there is a western apse, Spires is a church with a grand plan 
showing a remarkable degree of monumental solidity ; the arches of the nave 
arcade {275) are high and narrow, with piers created on the alternating system * 
those which take the weight of the vault having Urge and massive vaul ting shafts 
with square capitals at the springing of the vault, and further bound (in appear¬ 
ance) to the pier by a very bold moulded band halfway up. At Cologne, 
which was a great centre of architectural enterprise* there were three churches 
remarkable for their grand and exceptional plans ; S. Maria in Capirolio, 
S. Martin, and the Church of die Apostles. Jn each of these die plan expands, 
towards the east end, into three great apses, opening from the choir and from 
the tw o transepts : in the first-mentioned church indeed, it may be said that the 
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transepts consist entirely of the Apses, The church of S. Martin (278, 279) is 
differentiated from the other ewe by the erection of a large centre tower or 
lantern between the three apses. The treatment of the 
exterior of the apses, with a lower tier of lofty wall arches 
with small windows in the interspaces* an upper tier of 
which each alternate bay is pierced with a large window, 
and then die small arcade beneath the cases—this treatment 
carried symmetrically over all of the three great apses, 
severe as it is in style, has a broad and dignified effect. 

special 
large 
bn- 
tall 

churches* 
style of 
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Plan of St Martini. 
Cologne- 
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Two other Gemi-in churches which 
mention are the church 
and broad towers 
poitant and digni 
narrow towers or 
and Iiaving some resemblance 
campanile ; and the church at Rosheini, 
the facade of which, with its raised 
gabled centre, the slope of the ride 
aisles, the long vertical strips of pilasters 
its general features; of effect, is so like 


up the front, and 

the character of Italian Romanesque that it seems to belong 
rather to Lombardy than 10 Germany. 

The foregoing examples and descriptions will cnal 
the reader to estimate the general character of the Germ 
Romanesque—prim, severe* and rather monotonous 
detail* bur offering a considerable amount of variety anti 
pictures^uencss in the general composition of the buildings, 
with their grouping of towers, often dominated by a central 
lantern of octagonal plan. They are mostly poor and hard 
in effect in their mouldings, and it is especially to be noticed 
that nearly always 
274) are destitute 
back of the 
period, as we 

to the French Romanesque interiors, 
of the elaborate arch-mouldings of the 
Germans wcfC content with the flat 
arch* which might perhaps on that 
,+ Romanesque/ but was not so 
development in masonic expression. 

We cum now to North Italy. In one of the earliest 
Romanesque churches, Novara, of the eleventh century, 
we find much the same means of outward mural decoration 


sariy 
expression 
foundation 
riod. The 
le Roman 
account be the more 
Suggestive of future 
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Plan, of Novara 
Cashed ral 
(nth cent*). 


that we find 

in die early German examples—the employment of long thin pilasters 
from ground to caves, of fiat walUarcading. and of arcaded corbelhug 
under comice and string-courses. Novara, however, has an unusual 
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rather interesting plan (283). The apse has developed into a tolerably long 
choir ; die main vaulting compartments of die nave, which arc square, 
coincide with three compartments of the aides* except that there ts a 
narrower compartment in the centre of the nave* between the two square 
ones; and the cross walls of die outer aisles are, in fact, internal buttresses. 
Tbc plan shows an atrium of which the side next die church is vaulted p and 
an octagonal baptistery, of which the lower portion is possibly Roman work. 
The buildine is mainly of brick, but the columns are marble. The vaults have 
riMods at the springing—a treatment frequently adopted in Italy, possibly as 
a result of a temperamental abhorrence or heavy mass clashing with the light 
graceful effect of an arcade, and in place of securing sufficient abutment for an 
arched construction. The transept is only marked internally ; it has do external 

E rejection. This tendency' to keep the outer wall line unbroken, or as hide 
roken as possible, is part of the legacy of Classic architecture ; the tradition 
left by the symmetrical parallelogram of the Classic temple. 

This Classic tradition made itself felr throughout all the changes in Italian 
architecture—Romanesque. Gothic, and (of course) Renaissance. It is manifest 
not only in the general forms of plan, but in the character of the details in the 
more advanced kalian Romanesque ; there is about them a precision as well 
as a certain grace and elegance which seems a legacy of the antique spirit, We 
recognise this quasi-Classic feeling in such a front (2S5) as S. Zenonc T Verona 
(twelfth century) ; in a certain delicacy and harmony of proportion, rather to 
be felt than defined, but which is different from the comparatively crude 
appearance of German Romanesque work. On the other hand, both this and 
Novara, and many ocher Italian facades, illustrate the widely different expression 
given to die exterior treatment of the churches of Italy and Germany. In S. 
Zen one there is distinct design+ and die result is pleasing ; but it is to be remarked 
that here, as well as in such later and more elaborate examples as 5 + Mmiato and 
Pisa Cathedral, the Italian architects were content to employ, as the sky-line 
of the facade* merely the sloped lines of the centre pediment and the side 
aisles ; and where there was a tower, it was no part of the actual facade, but 
only a separate object standing apart. How different this is from the large 
compositions of towered and turreted fronts which the Germans gave to their 
churches, and with which they masked the weak-looking triple section of nave 
and aisle roofs. Where the German Romanesque architects relied for effect 
upon bold modelling into mas. the kalians concentrated more on grace of 
outline and delicacy of detail r The characteristics of the architecture of either 
country naturally reflects those of the people w ho built. 

5 . Zcnotse may have been intended to be vaulted, every alternate point *ff 
support being a large and massive compound pier with a vaulting shaft carried 
up to- the springing of the roof [ but the vault was never carried out The 
intermediate supports are rather light columns with carved capitals and a 
heavy and clumsy-looking abacus, and the arches which they carry, though 
not moulded, are in two orders, one recessed w ithin the other, instead of the 
flat soffit of the German arcades. The crypt is completely vaulted. The 
twelfth-century church of 5. Ambrogio at Milan is one of the most remarkable 
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buildings of this date. It has a long atrium, apparently earlier than the present 
church, and the church is probably built on the plan of an earlier one, as it has 
the small apse of the Latin plan. It has, however, the alternating arrangement 
of piers—the secondary piers in this case being also compound piers and not 
mere columns {2^4) ; ana the arches are in two orders of similar section of those 
of S* Zcnone, both principal and intermediate piers being designed with refer¬ 
ence eq the section of the arches which spring from chem. From the capitals of 
the intermediate piers springs a small half-column against the wall, which carries 
nothing, buE merely dies into the arched corbelling under the string-course 
below the gallery. This planting of a small column on the cap of die main 
pier is a device constantly found in French Romanesque and early Gothic ; 
the plan of tile piers resembles, char of much early French work ; and this 
suggests that S. Ambrogio may have been designed under French influence* 
and that it is to this influence that it owed also its unusually bold quadripartite 
vault with heavy ribs of square section, k is noticeable, too g that the campaniles 
w hich flank the west fron t form a portion of she main builds rig instead of 
being detached from it in the more usual Italian manner, though the west 
front shows the usual sloping lines of the Italian facade, 

S. Michele, Fa™ (probably twelfth century) has a facade very character¬ 
istic of Italian Romanesque feeling, with its wide gable and elegant stepped 
arcade following die line of the gable (ift6) ; the doorways with thrir recessed 
archer and jambs of several orders are examples of a form of door arch which 
is essentially Romanesque, but was more richly developed in French and 
English work. The two groups of long thin shafts going up to the roof line, 
but supporting nothing, give the idea of the facade being unfinished* as if 
they were intended to lead up to something that was not carried out 1 but 
die same feature occurs on the exterior of the apse* which is obviously com¬ 
plete ; and w r e find it again in die more elaborate and obviously quite complete 
front of the cathedral of Piacenza. The fact seems to have been that there was 
a feeling that these gabled fronts in one slope were too wide in their proportions 
for a good effect, and that they must be broken up by vertical lines somehow ; 
and these groups of shafts were introduced as the only way that occurred to the 
builders of doing it. It would have done well enough if the shafts had had any 
kind of appropriate finish or been made go carry something ; but they are 
merely stopped short off P as if the builders did not know what to do with 
them. Both £, Zen one and Piacenza furnish examples of the peculiar form of 
projecting porch which was invented in Italy at this period, and became a 
favourite feature—a light arch and gable carried by two light columns resting 
on the backs of animals. 

Piacenza offers some special points of interest in the plan, in which the 
transepts are very much developed, having three aisles and an apse to each 
transept at the extremities of the centre aisle ; and the arcades of the nave arc 
carried not by compound piers, but by great cylindrical built-up columns 
somewhat resembling those of the nave of Gloucester Cathedral—a very 
unusual feature in Italian Romanesque, as they have no resemblance to Classical 
columns, and are finished merely by a few mouldings with enrichments. 
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Parma Cathedral has more variety of outline and grouping chan is usual in the 
Italian churches of the period, though the exterior details arc pure Romanesque ; 
in the western facade the usual Hat wdl-arcading b stopped a little way from 
each angle, leaving a wide angle pier of plain walling, which has a more solid 
and monumental effect than the more usual arrangement of a thin pilaster at 
the extreme edge of the fafade. A? a general rule this want of man at the 
angle of the &^ade is one of the weak points of the Italian Romanesque. A 
frequent feature in the facades—it is seen in San Zenonc (285), Piacenza, 
Cremona, and elsewhere— is the insertion of a large wheel window over the 
centre entrance, with tracery arranged like the spokes of a wheel, frequently 
ending in half-circles which cross each other so 15 to form a pointed arch at the 
extremity of each light. 

The Ccrtosa at Pavia (287) and the church at Chiaravalle (299) 3re note¬ 
worthy as representing a special type of church with die transepts prominently 
developed and with a very effective octagonal form of central tower in stages, 
found only in Italy, and which Fergmson thought (not without reason) was the 
kind of central feature intended by the original architect (Amolto di Lapo) of 
the Florence Cathedral, which was superseded by Brunelleschi's octagonal 
dome. The Ccrtosa. founded in 1396. comes well into the Gothic period in 
point of date ; hut, as in some other instances in Italy, it remains essentially 
Romanesque in everything but the fsnial lanterns to the turrets. Later, as uc 
shall see, it had a Renaissance facade addcd T but the Gothic influence passed it 
over ; it went straight from Romanesque to Renaissance. 

Among Italian buildings of this period which cannot be quite classed archi¬ 
tecturally with the average Romanesque types is S, Miniato at Florence (sec 
242 dufr), which is. in fact, south of the range of Lombard influence, and 
though it may be classed as Romanesque, is ready more like a basilica church 
carried out with a greatly increased refinement of design and detail, both 
externally and internally. Its nave colonnade, indeed, is almost Classic in 
feeling ' and the whole building is in its grace and finish of detail a strange 
contrast to the character of the buildings which were being carried out at the 
same rime only a hundred miles or so to the north of it—the difference between 
t he Tuscan culture and the sem \-T euionised spirir of Lombardy. The cathedrals 
of Siena and Orvicto (298), with their classic-looking columns and timber roofs, 
represent the same type* varied by a special use of material in the banded 
masonry. The cathedral of Fisa, again (288), which must be called as Roman¬ 
esque, and which repeats the usual proportions and outline of die Lombard 
facades, almost represents, with Lucca, a special local architectural style h with its 
crowd of arcades over the front, not flat like the Lombard arcading, but deeply 
recessed and with a forest of colonnette standing free in front of the dark 
shadow behind them. It is some half a century Later than $, Miniato. and 
internally show r s T like the latter, a wooden roof and an arcade on Classic-looking 
columns, but nor so refined in design as die S. Miniato arcade. The transepts 
in the plan are developed to a great length and t as at Parma and some other 
churches, have apses at their termination. It must be admitted that, graceful 
and &nci£ul as this mass of light arcading is* it has rather a w r eak appearance, 
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amj would on the whole be the better for a little more solid wall introduced to 
steady it. Behind the cathedral is the celebrated tower, commenced a century 
later than the cathedral, but in which the same architectural 
idea is religiously carried out; a high ground-story with 
wal! arcades, and a series of stories with free arcades. The 
repetition of these six identical stories, all of equal height, is 
a somewhat mechanical piece of design. The legend still 
, N repeated in popular books, ihat the leaning 

position of the rower arose from a failure 
ol the foundations, ought to he considered 
s* exploded. At Bologna, some sixty miles 
u d are two leaning rowers ; half a century 

keer we find another at Pisa. Though 
■ m , ^ ‘ I evidence lias been found that an attempt 
a^~= r C h. vvas made during course of erection to 
flatten out the beds of the stonework, ic is 
probable that this was because the leaning 
angle at first attempted was ioo daring to 
tailed in ambition. However, 
ver of Pisa remains a mystery. 

group of churches in 


Plan and Scctbn of Church 
at Vignory (1050). 


be safe and progress beyond 
the real solution to the fact 

We have already referred, in the last chapter, 
the South of France* of which St Front at Pcrigucux 
is the most celebrated, and which belong essentially 
to the Byzantine type of architecture. We have 
now to trace our briefly the rise and development 
in France of the Romanesque vaulted church of the 
long type—-the most important of all, since out of 
it developed the great mediaeval style* 

Among the early churches of France is one 
(2D9) at Vignory (Hauic-Mamc) which is to 
French Romanesque somewhat the same as Gemrodc 
is to German Romanesque, As at Gemrodc, we 
have the heavy arcade (in this case with square piers 
throughout, instead of the alternation of pier and 
column); the lfc triforitini h> arcade over it—two arches 
for one of the main arcade, alternately pier and 
column (the column coming above the keystone 
of the ground-floor arch) ; the timber roof, and no 
feature connecting the roof design with die sub¬ 
structure* As at Gemrode, it is Romanesque with- 
out the vaulting ; die character of the afcmtccture + 
in spite of die wooden roof, is quite different from 
that df the Latin basilica. But there is one important feature in the pkn, 
the treatment of the apsidal cast end. Instead of an apse forming the 
termination of the centre avenue, and smaller apses terminating the aisles, 
the apse is the whole width of the church, and three smaller apses radiate 
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out of its circumference. This is one of the earliest form* of die type 
of east-end plan, with radiating chapels, which was ro become one of cnc 
most picturesque and characteristic features of French Gothic, The plan of 
Bayeiix (apo) shows the idea developed into a series of five chapels ; this 
of radiating chapels is called in French a the vet. The church of 
(Indrc) is another early example of the round-arcaded church of a 
ponderous type of architecture ; in this case the nave arcade (igi) is carried by 
built cylindrical columns, with capitals 
of a rudely classic outline with varied 
and in some cases rather grotesque 
carving* and narrow arches with Hat 
soffits ; the proportions and spacing 
of the arcade are more Latin than 
Romanesque, but the columns built up 
in courses have the Romanesque conch; 
in tile Latin arcade the columns are 
ilways monoliths. But in both these 
urchcs the chancel arches arc in two 
rders, instead of the flat soffit at 
Gemrode; and at St Genou already the 
pier carrying this is planned xo coincide 
with ihe section of the arch ■; two long 
shafts, in front and at the angle of 
the pier, each with its separate capital 
(sec illustration), taking respectively 
ihe two orders of die arch. The style 
and feeling of this is already Gothic in 
character' and different from anything 
to be found in a basilica of die Latin 
type. It heralds a new spirit Ln building. 

A word, before we go further, as 10 the origin and meaning of this peculiarly 
mediaeval system of bunding arches in successive rings of masonry, each wider 
than tile one below sc. The Romans* who built arches on a large scale in great 
blocks the full thickness of the arch, leaving the soffit or under-side of the arch 
a plain unbroken surface K had no doubt the mechanical means at their command 
for transporting and handling such large masses. At the commencemeat and 
perhaps throughout the greater part of the period kno wn as the Middle Ages* 
engineering science and mechanical resources were probably in a very crude 
stale* and it became a matter of consequence to limit the tisc of the stones to 
be handled. As (at as ordinary walling was concerned this was merely a 
matter of choice ; but arches presented a difficulty. To have erected diem in 
rwo or three prallet rings on the same level would have been a weak and 
unsatisfactory construction, leaving parallel fate joints through the whole soffit, 
liable to open at any slight settlement or disturbance of the piers ; moreover, 
it would, have requited either a large timber centering the full width of the 
arch, or the separate building of each ring with the centering shifted for die 


191. Arcade at St Genou (uch cent.). 
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purpose. For in Western arched architecture the centering for erecting the 
arch is always an important consideration ; the system of building arches and 
domes without centering (unless for the filling at die top), by keeping the beds 
of the voussoirs as near the horizontal as may be, is 
essentially Oriental; in Western architecture the joints 
of the voussoirs are always at fight angles to the curve 
of the arch, that is co say a continuation of its radius. 
Such an arch makes better building when finished, 
but it cannot be erected without temporary centering. 
But if an arch is built of the section shown in Fig. 292, 
the ring A can first be built on a light centering, it then furnishes a centering 
on which to erect the second rings b* b ? and diese again afford a centering 
for the final rings c, c, c. The next step was to work mouldings on the 
angles of the stones, as shown on the right-hand sketch. Except in the 
decorative arches of doorways, Romanesque building seldom or never went 
beyond direc orders in an arch* and except in the 
latest period was more generally confined to two + 

Bui even these two Jiad an important effect on 
architectural development. At a very early stage 
the French builders perceived that with a single 
cylindrical or square pier and a square capital, die 
arch in two orders left a vacant space on the capital 
(as at a* 293), which was doing no work and 
that there was a want of logical relation between the arch and the pier. 
Hence ihe breaking up of the plan of the pier into different faces and half- 
columns (as ai b), answering co the orders of the arch, and with separate 
caps, or a special projection of the cap, to take each member of the arch. 
The manner in w r hich the Norman builders sometimes experimented with the 
designs of iheir piers is curiously illustrated at Rochester* 
where the plans of die nave piers are all different* running 
from east to west. The capital of the western pier shows 
the attempt to accommodate it, and the section of the 
arch, which it carries to the unusual plan of the pier (294). 

It was this dividing up of the members of pier and 
arch, so as to give each portion of the masonrv its appro- 

E riate expression in a design carried out with stones of 
mited size, that was to become one of die most formative 
influences in the development of Gothic architecture. In 
die full period of Gothic it was carried out, as we shall 
kc, with a more detailed elaboration of parts, but the 
foundation of it w r as laid in the Romanesque period ; and it is this compound 
pier and recessed arch which at once differentiates Romanesque from Classic 
Roman and from Latin architecture. Ji represents a new spirit in building, 
with an inherent posver of further development. And it was the French 
Romanesque architects who mosi decisively seized on this new form of treat¬ 
ment in masonic design, and perceived its capability' of expression and of 



294- Capital of 
Norman Nave 
Peer, Rochester 
(early 12th cent.). 
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expansion, both in the horizontal and die vertical direction. Even before 
cross-vaulting was carried out* it was perceived thac if the springing of a 
transverse arch required a cap to start from, the columnar member which 



295. Interior of the Choir t Si Germain, da Pr£s Paris (r. lido)- 

Ofjs4.7f fL J,Jphns(m. 


usually carried a cap could be lengthened for the occasion ; could be carried 
tip from the floor as a long thin shaft, so as to connect the arched construction 
with die ground plan. Sc Genou f before referred to, shows the transition 
almost in the process of becoming. Here (see again 291) is the reminiscence 
of the single Classic column in ihe main arcade, with its arches of fiat soffit. 
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and there is the double-order arch of the transverse arch, with its Long sbafb 
rising from the floor. In that comer of the building Gothic architecture has 
already commenced. In Sc Germain de Puds, Paris (295), we see the process 
carried a step further, where die use of the pointed arch has already commenced* 
but we have still the reminiscence of the Classic column and capital and the 
arch with the flat soffit; and in the ground-floor arcade the pointed arch has 
evidently been introduced with die object of getting die apes of the narrower 
openings to range with that of the wider round arches. 

It is curious that, in spite of this early foreshadow in g of principles of building 
that are essentially Gothic, in certain details the reminiscence of Classic forms 
seems 10 have retained its influence more in France than in Lombardy or 
Germany. This is seen chiefly in reference to external forms, and more in 
die south than in the north of France. The south of France, indeed, is a region 
of mixed influences and architectural experiments, often of much interest, hut 



296. Porch K Notre Danse des Doms* 
Avignon (c. 115c). 



297. Apse, St Jean de Mousthicr 
{12 th century) T 


leading to no definite result in architectural history. The church of Notfe 
Dame des Dorns at Avignon* probably founded in the ninth century* has a 
later round-arched porch (296) with flanking columns of Corinthian type, 
carrying a horizontal cornice running above die arch, which U so Classical in 
appearance that it might almost pass for Roman work* except that the arch is 
not a complete semicircle* and is wider and lower in proportion than a Roman 
arch would have been. Bur in rather later work* in the south especially, we 
constantly find engaged columns and pilasters of Classic type used as exterior 
butrresses, especially at the angles of a semi-octagon apse - a kind of feature 
occurring even as late as the twelfth century. Thus at St Jean do Mousthicr, at 
Arles (297), the apse has fluted pilasters with caps coinciding with the caves 
line of the roof; at Thor (Vaucluse), a small single-aisle church attributed to 
the early twelfth century, the angles of the apse are treated with fluted pilasters 
in two faces, as if bent round the angle, in this case carrying wall-arcades, instead 
of going up to the eaves - w and in the church of Notre Dame du Port, Clermont- 
Ferrand (300), the five sub^apscs which open from the main apse have each two 
engaged Classical columns equally spaced on the exterior walk, and two square 
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buttresses with a single set-off at the top, at the junction with cite wail of the 
main apse ; a most curious instance of features of die Classic past and the 
Gothic future side by side in the same building and as part of die same erection. 
Of these Classic cnittressp-columiis there are many examples among die 
southern churches of the early Romanesque period ; there is no attempt, 
in general, to work them logically imo the design ; they arc simplv nnr nn 
where it was felt that something was wanted, and this was a form made 

Lrt " J Its use may be partly explained by the supposition that at this date 
«*ay have been in France many 
remains of original Roman work 
which have since disappeared, bur 
which were then constantly 
die eyes of the Romanesque builders. 

In the southern French churches 
of the long type of plan, the attempt 
to make a monumental vaulted roof 
took the form, in not a few in¬ 
stances, of a continuous mnncl-likc 
w aggon-vault for the central avenue, 
with the aisle vaults carried up 
very high to afford an abutment to 
the centre vault. The church of 
St Naziire, at Carcassonne {eleventh 
century), is one of the crudest ex¬ 
amples of this kind ; there is a 
pointed waggon-vault to the nave, 
and very high aisles wish circular 
waggon-vaults, the space above these 
being packed up w r ith masonry to a 
continuous slope on which roofing 
slabs are placed, so that the intro¬ 
duction of a wooden roof as a 
coveting is entirely avoided, and the 
whole is a monumental construction. 

And it should be especially remarked 

here that the introduction of the pointed arch form over the centre b solely in 
order to follow' more closely the intended line of the roof and leave less weight 
over the centre of the vault, where the ridge of the roof comes ; the section 
makes this perfectly obvious. This b only one example out of many of the 
fact that during the period when the Gothic style was in the course of formation 
out of the Romanesque, rhe pointed arch b ttwer introduced except for reasons 
of structural advantage and convenience. Wc shall find other reasons for 
the structural convenience of the pointed arch when we come to consider the 
development of Gothic vaulting, w hen its utility and indeed 
development of this form of building became so obvious that, 
it was never abandoned, and after that no doubt the 


303. Facade of Church at Poniorson 
[rath century). 
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force of habit, to be regarded as the most beautiful and desirable form ; but 

it was nowhere so regarded in the first instance (except - 

or introduced from any aesthetic motive. Over and over 
examples of churches in which some of the larger arches are pointed for 
structural reasons (a large round arch with considerable weight over it is 
always in some danger of sinking at the crown), but in which all the smaller 
openings and decorative arches are round We see this in the great Transitional 
abbey churches of Furness and Fountains, in England, where the large arcades 
of the nave are pointed, and all die window openings and wall arcades are 
round arched ; and die re is a curious and significant example in the facade 
of the early church of Pontorson (303), in the north-east of France, where 
one large arch over the recessed porch of the church, with £ mass of wall 
above it, is slightly pointed, and every other opening in 
front is round arched. And unless the reader bears in 
mind this purely structural origin of the introduction 
of the pointed arch, lie will not righdy understand the 
evolution of Gothic architecture. 

In die section of the church ac 
tssoirc (see 26S awfe) the solid roof¬ 
ing over waggon-vaults, on the same 
principle as that at Carcassonne, is 
obtained with a round-arched central 
vault and a half-round waggon-vault 
over the upper story of the aisle (the 
lower story is cross-vaulted) abutting 
against the lower part of the central 
vault, the sloping roof line being 
kept close down on. the extrados of 
the vault. The cast end plan shows 
again the system of subsidiary apses opening out of the main apse. Here, 
as at Clermont-Ferrand, external columns and buttresses are used simtil- 
tancousiyp with the difference that at Issoife they are grouped so that the 
two easternmost apses have columns and die two others plain buttresses 

with one set-off under (he eaves. There seems to be some 

design in this : the idea of making a more decorative treatment as we conic 
eastward. The remarkable church of St Troplutne, at Ark 

century), is another of the examples with a pointed _ 

centre and a round waggon-vault over the aisles ; the" plan in this case 
goes back to the Latin church form, with a narrow transept and a simple 

apse the width of the central avenue. In the church of St Savin (eleventh 

century)g we find a curious mixture of motives in the plan (304); the narrow 
transept with its two small eastern apses belongs to the Latin plan, the large 
central apse with its five chapels to the new French plan. And at St Savin we 
have the arrangement of a round waggon-vault to the ecu ere avenue and a 
lofty cross-vault to the side aisles j but here this- vaulting does not carry a solid 
roof; a wooden roof coven the whole, high-pitched over the centre and 


304. Plan and Section of Church at 
Sc Savin. No Seale, (nth century). 
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low-pitched over the aides, the centre roof resting on avails carried up considerably 
above the spring of the waggon-vault* obviously with the view of weighting 
its abutment. The builders were timid about this centre vault, for they kept 
the centre span narrow, the three avenues of the church being about the same 
width. Among the waggon-vaulted churches of this class is the great five*- 
aisled church of St Semin (or more correctly St Sarutnin) at Toulouse (314)* 
which has the completely developed Romanesque plan with a wide aisled 
transept and an apse with chapels opening out of it. Here* as at lssoirc h the 
lower story of the aisle is cross-vaulted, and the upper story is a waggon-vault 
of quadrant section* forming an abutment 10 the central vault. The exterior 
roof-line is interrupted so as to form a break between the line of the central 
and the able roof* which has a far better effect dun the unbroken slope of roof 
over nave and aisles usually found In these solid-roofed Romanesque churches. 

The grand and effective centre campanile of St Semin* which was probably 
an afterthought and noi contemplated when the plan was kid out (for the 
crossing-piers had to be thickened to carry it), serves as a reminder that in the 
southern French Romanesque a centre election of some kind over the crossing 
was usually the salient feature. The western towers were a northern feature ; 
sometimes accompanied by a centre tower* sometimes without that feature. 

The great defect* in an architectural sense, of the waggon-vault system was 
the want of adequate lighting in the upper portion of the nave, with the result 
that the interior has a gloomy, cavernous appearance. The northern employ¬ 
ment of eros^vauldng for the central nave, with the consequent means of 
securing, even during the Romanesque period, a direct light from a tolerably 
large dcarstory window* was one of the great advantages of the cross-vault 
system* if indeed it was not a main motive for its adoption in the first instance. 
Apart from this, there is a great deal 10 be said for the monumental complete- 
ness of these waggon-vaulted churches with a solid masonry roof. It* at all 
events* avoided the perishable clement of the timber roof; and it might have 
been further developed into a separate style of building with grand effect, if a 
little ingenuity had been exercised in getting lights into the springing of the 
vault. But the cross-vault and clearstory killed die w r aggon-vault; and widi 
the cross-vault the timber roof became a practical necessity, not as the roof of 
the church* but as a protection to the upper surface of the vault* which left a 
ridge-and-furrow surface not only unsightly in appearance (the cross-vault is 
essentially a construction for internal effect)* but very difficult to keep 
weatherproof. 

Among the cloisters in connection with these southern churches are 
examples of a very effective type of architectural design* consisting of groups 
of small arches springing torn coupled shafts with capitals partly Classic, 
partly Byzantine in style, supporting a heavy abacus which crosses both capitals 
and forms the impost of the arch. At Montmajour dirce such arches in each 
bay arc grouped under a segmental relieving arch T with a wide* fiat buttress 
between them. The cloister of St Trophime at A rles (30 z) forms a more ornate 
example with a most curious mingling of styles, the carved capitals on the 
shafts being a mingling of Byzantine and Classic feeling, while the wall shafts 
Qt 
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at the ends of each hay* which correspond to the cylindrical shafts in the centre, 
are rude reproductions of Classical fluted pilasters, and the projecting buttress 
between each bay takes the form of a square fluted pier wim a carved capital, 
which, however, supports nothing and finishes off square at the top. There 
could hardly be a more significant example of mediaeval architecture in the 
making. AJI these southern French cloisters are roofed with a continuous 
round waggon-vault, with transverse ribs at each bay, the value of which, 
however, is aesthetic rather than structural Among the important features of 

the southern churches are the portals, 
which are not only richly decorated 
with carving, buc at this early period. 


Section oi Doorway, St G Liles, 
showing Comtnjctioi] o£ Doorway 
in Successive Moulded Arch-rings. 


305 , 


"Wc at Doorway, Chains 
(nth century}* 


when the main structural arcades of a 
church were still shouting only two 
arch rings with mouldings (if any) 
of die simplest form, have already 
assumed a depth of reveal and a 
multiplicity of recessed moulded arch rings which represent, in advance, one 
of the main characteristics of complete Gothic architecture. The portals 
of Chains (305) and of St Trophime at Arles (301) are two of die most 
remarkable examples. The section of the arch of one of the doorways at 
St Gilles, of the same period (306), shows the manner in which these 
recessed door-arches are built up in successive rings of masonry* There are 
abo occasional towers to be met with—experimental towers! as one may 
call diem ; one at Puisalkon, which h almost on the model of an Italian 
Romanesque campanile; a circular one at Uzes, divided into stages of lessen¬ 
ing height as they go up, seeming like the early Italian circular campanile 
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treated in a more architectural maimer. The whole district is a region of 
architectural reminiscence and experiment, full of interest, yet leading to no 
permanent result; die more logical architectural development of the North 
obliterated the bold and picturesque experiments of the South, 













Turning now to the real Romanesque development, which was to be 
ihe parent of Gothic, we come on our way northward on one curious 
experiment in the formation of a vaulted roof without the disadvantages in 
structure and lighting of ihe waggon-vault. 

This is at Tournus, where, in the centre avenue 
of the nave, we find an arcade supported on 
built-up cylindrical columns,, with no 
but a 


cap 

with 


107. Part of Plan 
of C^risy-li-fbrct 
(1030-1042). 


mg 

rising from ttte 
of die Column, wit 
a horizontal moulding 
over it defining the tri¬ 
angular Spandrels, from 
which springs, in each 
bay a round-arched 
waggon-vault ar right 
angles to the axis of the 
nave. By this bold ex¬ 
periment the difficulty 
bodl of lighting and of 
abutment for the vault 
was got over ; for the weight of the vault was 
really concentrated on the transverse arches and 
thence on to the main wall-piers between the 305. 
hays, whereas with the longitudinal waggon- 
vault the transverse arches were little more than 
a structural pretence. But the effect, ill the perspective view of the nave, of 
these successive cross arches, is certainly not good ; it contradicts what ought 
to be the line of vista leading the eye along the building ; and we can hardly 
be surprised dial die experiment, clever as it was, had no general adoption. 
The reader should notice the incident of the small vaulting shaft springing off 
the cap o f the pier, as this is an early instance of wha t became a frequent feature 
in French architecture throughout a great part of the complete Gothic period. 

af the vaulting shaft being generally cither carried up 
wi «icd on a special corbel of its own ; but in French wo rt it 
is a common occurrence for the vaulting shaft to spring from a base seated on 
the capital of the main pier (see 295 rtn/r). Qn the whole this practice is 
one of the weaker points of French Gothic, as it interferes with that continuity 
of vertical line which is die special note of Gothic architecture. 


Two Bays of Nave, 
Ofri^'-b-Forct, 
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It is in Normandy ihat wc find Romanesque architecture showing the most 
decisive appearance, in the internal design especially* of a consistent and well- 
proportioned architectural style ; die compound piers and the vaulting shafts 
well designed in a systematic maimer, the different stories and the openings in 
ihcm showing a fine and spacious grouping and symmetry. One of the earliest 

buildings of this architectural quality 
was the ruined abbey church of 
Jum&gcs, a grand and solidly built 
picceof masonry design. It is rather 
curious that while these Noonan 




Wert End. St Etienne, Caen (c T 1066). 
(Spires late 12 th century). 


church es arc the furthest of all three- 
aisled churches, up 10 this date, from 
the characteristics of Latin church 
architecture, the most consistent de^ 
vdopment of the Romanesque style 
of building, their plans show more 
Larin plan than most of the southern French churches of the 
the church of Ccrisy-la-Forc t, for instance (eleventh century), 
rnougn mere is a cnotr equal in length to two bap of the nave, with an apse 
added (joy), the apse is only the width of the centre avenue, and the transept is 
a narrow one with a small eastern apse on each side. But the treatment of the 
nave (io«) T with its one bold arch in the ground story, its l+ tiiforitim ” arcade 
of coupled arches under a large relieving arch, and its triple arcade in the 
clearstory, is a fine piece of broad well-proportioned architectural design. (It 
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might be as well lo call attention at this point to the term “ rriforiurm" 1 which, 
originally used to describe the triple arcade in the clearstory', was transferred 
by nineteenth-century ecclesiolqgists 
to the story below.) We come to 
the fill! development of the Norman 
Romanesque in St Etienne (other¬ 
wise caUed the Abbaye aux Homme?) 
at Caen 309, 310, and 311), 
meficed just after the Conquest f .***. 
original east end of which (rebuilt 
in the Gothic period) w as again a 
close approximation to the Latin cast 
end plan. Here at last the problem 
of vaulting the nave was accom¬ 
plished, bot the builders were afraid 
co face tt with the usual quadripartite 
vault with its wide diagonal arches, 
so nearly flat at the crown. The 
plan of die vaulting follows the 
frequent arrangements before referred 
to, of one square compartment in 
the centre avenue 10 two of ihe side 
aisles, the diagonal ribs springing over 
every alternate pier; but an inter¬ 
mediate transverse rib was introduced 
springing from the intermediate vault¬ 
ing shaft, which acts as an additional 
support to the crown of the vault, 
thus rendering the vaulting '* scxpartice/' each compartment being divided, on 
plan, into six triangular spaces instead of four. Tne diagram r Fig. 311, will, 
it is hoped* make mil dear. The lines made by the vaulting are somewhat 
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Two Bays of N*vp T St Etienne 
(c. id6G). 



Plan of QuJttripamte Pbn of Se*p*Ftiie 
Vault. Van h, 

3 12 . 


confused by this* and nor by any means so satisfactory' to the eye as those of 
the quadripartite vault. Possibly it was some perception of this which induced 
the builders of the Abbaye aux Dames (La Trimtc). some thirty years Iaier p co 
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introduce the intermediate rib without any arched vaulting surface springing 
from it (311) F but only a thin spandrel wall, as a kind of buttress, at right angles 
to the axis of the vault. Any one comparing the two vaults might suppose that 
this rib with the spandrel wall was a first attempt towards a sexpartite vault* 
developed into a vaulting surface at St Etienne ; but the dates are known, and 
the reverse is the case. In the abbey church of Lcssay p the vaul t of which at ah 
events is later than the two Caen churches, the sexparrite arrangement is 
abandoned, and there is a simple quadripartite vault over each compartment of 
the nave. 

Architecctarally* the interior design of St Eri ciinc is very inferior to that 
of Ccrisy ; the triforiiim has a large gaping arch wider than die main arch 
below, and the design of the clearstory windows is awkward. That of 
La Triniie, with its loftier nave arcade and the low continuous wall arcade 
of the triforiiim, forming a kind of decorative band, is much more 
satisfactory. The design would have been more complete and logical had 
rise piers been treated on an alternating system* large and small—the ex¬ 
tension of the centre vaulting compartment over two bays of the arcade 
almost implies such an alternating treatment, as even widr the sexparow 
vault the principal load of the vaulting comes on the alternate piers. The 
west front of St Etienne shows m its full development the design of the 
facade with two twin western towers; the method of treating the front 
which became almost the universal and typical French method in the churches 
of die Gothic period, and was followed in the English cathedrals of York, 
Canterbury, and Durham. No system produces so dignified a western 
facade to a great church, and it has die special advantage that it gets rid 
of the weak line of the sloping ends of the aisle roofr. which are masked 
by the lowers. 

English architecture, after the Conquest, becomes Norman, and probably 
a good deal of Norman building was done in England before that date. 
M. Ruprich-Robert* in his work on Norm in architecture, mentions a record 
of the founder of an English abbey in the seventh cenrury having sent 
over to France for masons'‘ to build in the Roman manner with stones/' 
It is probable that buildings in England in the Saxon period were mostly 
of timber. The typical plan of the later stone-built Saxon church seems 
to have been a simple single^-aislc nave, with a small square-ended chancel, 
the square end being preferred because it was easier to build than a 
circular apse ; and this practical mo rive probably founded die tradition 
of die square east end in English churches. During the time when all 
church building in England was Norman, the apse form prevailed ; when 
the country had become to some extent doNormanised. there was a 
reversion to the traditional form. The architectural treatment in such 
remaining stone examples as Earb Barton and Bradford-on-A von (315), 
gives the idea that it was a rude attempt to imitate the suggestions aiforded 
by Roman remains in Britain, with a certain character of its own derived 
from the method of strengthening the angles of the walls by 4i long and 
short work ,h —alternate upright and long stones bonded into die rubble 
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Wall substituted for the sexpurlite Vault (late 11th century) 












































315 Saxon Church, Bndford^n 4 viin f&th century) 




31G Durham from the North-West (centre tower I5tli ccnturvj 


®>T- , Intcrior ?? Gloucester Nave, showing Norman Arcade 
o Jtt* later vaulting over it, and Perpendicular West Window 
(arcade n 1100 : vault carlv 10th centum) 
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Willing. There is a Saxon doorway at St Bcnef* T 
Cambridge (318), which looks very like a rude 
attempt to imitate Roman work. There is one 
feature in Saxon remains, the baluster found in 
two or three instances in the centre of a two-light 
opening, which deserves mention because, though 
probably an attempt to copy a Classic column, it is 
unlike any other architectural feature in the world. 

Although after the Conquest the English churches 
were founded by the Norman conquerors or the 
Norman bishops appointed by them, focal influences 
and probably the employment to a great extent of 
native masons soon availed to give them a distinctive 
character, different from that of the churches built 
on Norman soil. About the early capitals and other 
details in Anglo-Norman work there is a crude 
clumsiness of design, as in die capital formed with 
heavy scallops, which arc fudged down into the 
necking of the circular or semicircular column anyhow. Any reminiscence 
of the Classic form of carved capital seems to have disappeared ; it failed 

to cross the Channel, The rather 
barbaric zigzag ornament, which occurs 
occasionally in French work, is repeated 
in Anglo-Norman work ; the interior 
of Durham is heavily ornamented with 
it; the doorway at Lincoln (partly 
restored) t Fig. 323, shows its effect, 
A more important characteristic of the 
English churches, which affects their 
whole architectural disposition, is the 
much greater length of the plan. At 
Norwich (324), for instance, where the 
plan (319)* with its apsidal termination, 
remains as at first set out, die total 
internal length is nearly six times the 
widdi (leaving the transepts out of 
consideration) ■ at St Etienne, Caen, 
in the original Romanesque plan, the 
total internal length was only rather 
more than three times the width. This 
IctJgrh is an important element in the 
fine in tenor perspective of an English 
cathedral. But the most important 
architectural feature of all diosc which 
are peculiarly English is the large central tower over the crossing ; not the 
mere lantern of die southern French Romanesque, bur a great tower which. 
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319. Plan of Norwich Cathedral 
(r. non ; cloister 14th century]. 



3iS r Saxon Doorway, 
St Bract's, Cambridge. 
A. tlm afjjnib. 

U. Section of Capital. 

C. Section of Arch- 
MDuUing. 
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ai at Tewkesbury and Winchester* dominaies the whole design. The Normans 
set the example of the twin western towers, partially followed in England, 
but neither in Romanesque nor in Gothic times did the French architects, 
as a rule, emphasise the crossing bv a tower; in the complete Gothic period^ 
indeed* they carried the vault and the crossing arches to such a height that 
a tower conic! not safely have been raised upon them. The mote moderate 
height of the English churches facilitated the erection of the central tower, 
while dieir greater length seemed architecturally to demand it r as a contrast 
to the long horizontal line of the nave. The adoption of this feature bv 

the Norman builders in England may 
have arisen from a custom of having a 
centre tower in the early Saxon cathedrals* 
so that it became an insular tradition. 
Many of the original Norman towers 
have disappeared ^ but the centre towers 
of Canterbury and York, and others 
the Gothic period* stand on Norman 
piers and replace Norman towers that 
have fallen or been pulled down. 
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Uo, Plan of Durham Cathedral 
(1^3-1242), 


Ac Durham* 
cercainly 
Norman 
have both 
features—the 

ncrai towcr h 

Si 

tne upper portions of the towers were 
^ completed in the Gothic period* but they 
were an essential part of the Norman 
design, Durham is interesting too as 
showing the earliest completely vaulted 
church in England, the nave dating 


of the earliest and 
the Anglo- 
and J 2 i)* we 
inglisli tower 
towers and 
their united 
is true that 


between m 3 and 1133. The arcade of die nave is on the alternating 
system, compound piers alternating with heavy cylindrical columns {321)! 
The vault design was made to respond to this by designing it with a 
hcavv transverse arch over the main piers, but none over the ihr.rm^i,t, 
ones; between the transverse arches arc two compartments 
partite vaulting, instead of malting the whole space between th 
one compartment as at Caen. It is worth note also chat the transverse 
arches are slightly pointed, though everything else in the interior is round- 
arched ; another example oi the use of the pointed arch for structural 
TC250T15 only. 

Unfortunately the Anglo-Norman builders did not in general exhibit the 
enterprise shown at Durham in carrying out the complete vaulting of the roof 
Peterborough, one of the finest Norman interiors (325). has only a timber roof; 
m other cases as at Norwich and Tewkesbury, the vaulting is of later date and 


















321 Durham Cathedral j The Norman Xuvl* leurly 12th century) 
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not iii hafmouv with the rest of the arehiracuire. Durham is the only example 
in England of a completely vaulted Romanesque church on a large scale. 
Among the other most noteworthy Norman churches in England arc 
St Albans; Ely (nave and transepts) ; Gloucester (nave); Norwich ; Ramsey 
Abbey (choir)'; Tewkesbury (nave, transepts,, and tower). At Gloucester 
and Tewkesbury the piers are, as 
at Toumus, cylindrical buik-up 
columns, with only a moulding 
for capital (317)*, Norwich is a 
cathedral rather remarkable, ex¬ 
ternally, for the naive and rather 
German character of its archi¬ 
tecture, with its prevalence of wall- 
arcading and long fiat snips of 
pilasters ; it has less affinity with 
French wort than any other Anglo- 
Norman cathedral, Ely is remark¬ 
able for the bold and unusual design 
of the west front, of which only 
one half is now standing ; and 
Exeter for the unusual position at 
the two tower? (the only Norman 
work remaining) at opposite sides 
of the church, at the junction of the 
nave and aisles. At Tewkesbury, 
where there are columns instead 
of piers in the nave arcade, there 
is a special provision for seating 
adequately the ponderous central 
tower ; the crossing piers are ex¬ 
tended eastward arid westward into 
solid masses of wall, to keep the 
thrust of the tower oil the nave 
and choir arcade?- It is a fine 
iecc of building; and Tcwkes* 
ury toWer stands firm to this 
day* as some other Norman towers 
have not stood. 

One point in which Anglo-Norman Romanesque is superior to Norman 
is in its mouldings. There is a great general similarity between the design of a 
bay of the nave of Cerisy and that of a bay of Peterborough ; but instead of 
the lurd edges of the two orders of arches in the nave arcade of Ccrisv, Peter¬ 
borough shows a scries of mouldings which give the arch a much finer and 
more dignified effect. And this distinction of English work as compared with 
French is kept up throughoui the whole oi the succeeding period of Gothic 
architecture ; the English mouldings arc much finer and more varied in profile 
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chan the French, except only in the matter of doorways. The English door¬ 
ways do not emulate, either in the Romanesque or Gothic period p the deeply 
recessed and many-moulded portals of the French cathedrals ; but in the larger 
arcades and arches the English mouldings are far superior. In Anglo-Norman 
wort there is no finer example of this than the great exterior arch of die west 
front of Tewkesbury (322)* with its six orders of arches and jamb-shafts, almost 
as sharp and clean-cut now as the day it was built. The effect is somewhat 
spoiled now by the large debased Gothic window with which ic was filled up 
in (probably) die sixteenth century, but it is still one of the grandest and most 
impressive pieces of English Romanesque building. 

Before taking leave ot tile Normans we must glance at their twelfth-century 
work in Sicily and South Italy ; for while Italian architecture was assailed by 
German influence in the north* it was assailed by Norman conquest in the 
south, with curious results, which show how strong is the influence of locality 
as against race. Here a southern richness of effect is mingled with both 
Byzantine and Saracenic influence in demil (the Saracens having previously had 
temporary possession of the land), so that one can hardly imagine the work 
here to be chat of the same race of men who built the Romanesque churches of 
Normandy. The church of S, Carccrc, Catania p has a remarkable deeply- 
recessed round-arched doorway with every jamb-shaft covered with geometric 
diaper, and the arch-mould equally enriched. Still the general form is 
Norman, The interior of Ccfalu cathedral shows us marble columns with 
quasi-Corinthian capitals, carrying stilted pointed arches with flit soffits ; in 
the cloisters the capitals alternate between Classic and Byzantine character. In 
the Capelin Palatini, Palermo, there is a mixture of Romanesque, Greek, and 
Saracenic; element;, the wooden roof imitating the Saracenic form of stalactite 
vault (for which see next chapter), in the cathedral of Mourcale (late twelfth 
century ), and in the church of ha Martorana at Palermo 
£328)1 there is the same stilted pointed arcade, and columns 
with classic capitals a* at Cefalq (325). Though these were 
erected at the bidding of Nontiin conquerors, it is evident 
that Saracenic artists nurse have been employed upon 
diciTL The ground plans of the Norman Sicilian churches 
are mostly oi the Latin rather than the Romanesque type. 
The Romanesque influence extended to Spain; a 
country, however, in which, from its outlying position, 
architectural forms started in the central countries of 
Europe underwent much local modification, Spanish 
Goduc, in fact* came to have almost a separate archi¬ 
tectural history of its own ; and Spanish Romanesque 
has a special character which It is difficult exactly to 
define m w T ords f except in regard to plan. As English 
Romanesque and Gothic buildings arc distinguished by 
ibeir great length, Spanish church plans arc distinguished 
by their unusually wide proportions (pd), A remark¬ 
able point in regard to the churches which must be 





Plan of S r Miguel, 
Falrncii (late 12th 
century). 
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classified as Romanesque ti dm die pointed arch seem? to have been used 
m some of them at an earlier period chan elsewhere in Europe. In the small 
old cathedral of Salamanca* which Street dates as early as die twelfth century, 
the plans of piers and the sections of ihc arches—the latter in two square 
unmodded rings—arc exactly what one might expect ro find in a Norman 
church of the same datc t but the arches are sharply and derisively pointed ; 
a fact no doubt attributable to Moorish influence. Many of the smaller 
openings in the same church are t however, round-arched, others pointed, 
and there seems to have been in Spain, at this rime* little choice between the 
two. We meet, however, here and there* as. at: S. Maria, Bcnavente* the 
familiar detail of die outside shafts used as buttresses to the apse ; this is seen 
also on the exterior of Toro cathedral (327) which has a good deal of Italian 
Romanesque character in the details, though not in the general composition. 
At £, Isadora, Leon* die round-arched doorway and the wall arcade over 
are very Norman in character, but are flanked by deep buttresses with set-offs, 
which in France would he taken to be a century later than the doorway and 
arcade In the cathedral of Santiago dc Compostella, which Street suggest is 
a copy of Sc Semin at Toulouse, we come on completely Romanesque archie 
tecturc—round arches and a round waggon-vault with the Romanesque trans¬ 
verse arch over the main piers T springing from a vaulting shaft carried from 
the floor. Here and elsewhere in the Romanesque architecture of Spain is to 
be noticed the great tendency to the ugly device of stilting the arch* r.e., not 
commencing the actual arch dll some distance above the impose At Tarragona 
cathedral we again find, as at Salamanca, the Romanesque style of pier and 
arch section combined with the pointed arch, while the cloister shows coupled 
columns with a round-arched arcade springing from an abacus common to 
both columns, as at Arles ; but the cloister is cross-vaulted instead of being 
waggon-vaulted. The small church of San Pedro, at Hucsca* shows a Larin 
plan with a centre and side apses and a circular waggon-vault with transverse 
iib*t of pure Romanesque st>ie : and in the deeply recessed doorway at Salas, 
near Hucsca* we can almost recognise a Norman doorway with its zigzag 
ornaments in the arches. In Portugal typical Romanesque work is to be 
found in die old cathedral at Coimbra. 

Romanesque decorative detail is very varied ; the most interesting portion 
of it consists in the treatment of carved capitals of the quasi-Ckssic or quasi- 
Byzantine order. In the collected Romanesque capitals of France and North 
Italy of this period may be found almost every kind of variation on the 
Classic capital, as well as on other Clastic details ; many of the forms of 
capita^ sometimes rudely carved, would be quite w orth further development 
in modem work* as a change from the perpetual imitation of die orthodox 
Classic capital. The Norman forms of running ornament, of which the tiqzag 
and the billet ate the principal, are often somewhat crude. 

The period that we have been briefly surveying in this chapter is perhaps 
die most extraordinary and in a sense the most interesting in architectural 
history ■ a period of prolonged struggle and experiment tow ards making a 
new and complete style of architecture out of the leavings of the antique 
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world ; in the course of which many grand and picturesque buildings were 
produced, but nothing was evolved that seemed to be complete and satisfactory 
as a culmination, mainly because there was the continual effort to compel the 
Roman round arch into a form of structure for which its terms were not 
sufficiently clastic. It was left to the structural introduction of the pointed 
aich to afford the means for the creation of the greatest and most consistent 
architectural style since that perfected by the Greeks, 
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CHAPT1R V 


SARACENIC ARCHITECTURE 

SAfiACiiNiC ardritccture follows and, L* conterminous with Mohammedan 
religion and Mohammedan conquest: yet at its outset that religion had no^ 
traditional form of temple, and was affiliated with no traditional school of 
architecture. The initial creed of Mohammed might have adopted for its own 
the Pauline utterance that “ the Most High dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands " The first mosque* at Medina, was a courtyard partly roofed with 
palm brandies covered with 
plaster and supported by tree 
trunks. And this plan became 
the general model for the 
mosque wherever erected, 
un til, after the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks 
in the fifteenth century, and 
the annexation of she church 
of Hagia Sophia as a mosque, 
the architectural grandeur of 
this wonderful building led to 
some attempts in later mosques 
to repeal its architectural dis¬ 
position of a cross plan with 
a domed ccntrcr With the 
exception of these later examples, chiefly at Constantinople, the mosque^ 
wherever we find it—in Africa, India, or Spain-—has the same gone nil form ot 
plan ; an enclosed square, of which a considerable portion is covered with 
arcades carrying a flat roof The most typical mosque plan is one in which else 
arcaded portion is narrow on the entrance side and on die right and left sides, 
and deeper, with several bays of arcades, at the upper end (312), This end is 
supposed to be orientated towards Mecca, the birthplace of die prophet, and die 
site of the sacred shrine of the Kubah (though die orientation is not very pre¬ 
cisely carried out in many cases), and in its wall is always a specially sacred 
piaver-nidie, die mihrab, on which, and on its vicinity, the most sumptuous 
decoration of die interior is lavished. In some of the larger mosques theft are 
two or three mihmb in the end waffi In some cases, as in the celebrated mosque 
at Cordova, the arcadmg is cattied out over the whole area, but in general the 
greater area of arcadittg and roofing at the upper end is the rule naturally,, 
since this is the portion of the mosque most sacred 10 die devout worshipper. 
Tn die late fourteeneh-eentiiry mosque at Mecca, erected rctmd the Raabah, and 
rebuilt in die sixteenth century, the sacred shrine being in the centre of the 
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court* the arcade arc of the same depth on all four sides, there being no motive 
for the architectural accentuation of any one of them. 

It must be remembered that ihc mosque Is not* Iitc the Greek temple or 
the mediaeval cathedral, erected in honour of the Deity ; it is erected for the 
shelter of the worshippers and the provision of a place of prayer and of temporary 
seclusion from the outer world. This explains its architectural style, its gener¬ 
ally low proportions, and the wide area covered in comparison with the height 
of the building ; ic is not an architecture either of mystic significance, like die 
Egyptian or the Greek temple, nor an architecture of aspiration, like the 
mediaeval cathedral; for the minaret (a late addition) is a purely practical 
provision for enabling die call to prayers to be proclaimed audibly from a 
height. But the Mohammedan was from the first a religion of conquest, and 
the early and brilliant Success of the Arabian arms soon led (as great military 
success always has led in every nation that has captured it) to an ambition for 
its illustration in splendid and costly works of arclutceture, entirely at variance 
with die stem simplicity of the original programme. And it is in this attempt 
that the peculiar position of Saracenic architecture becomes apparent. We have 
not here, as with the Romans, the case of a conquering nation carrying its own 
architectural style everywhere with it; the Arabians had no architectural style 
to lake with them. Even the nationality of Mohammedanism was, from its 
first century of existence, strangely mixed ‘ Ic was reinforced by a crowd of 
converts collected together from Persia, from Syria, from Egypt. Its conquests 
were those ol an army of religion? zealots, desirous to glorify their successes by 
the erection of beautiful buildings as outward and visible emblems of their 
faith, and making use for this purpose of the artists and the artistic resources of 
the countries they conquered, yet p reserving through all this process of selection 
the paramount influence of their special religious faith and practice, which, in a 
manner perceptible, but not easily definable in words, permeated all their 
architectural wort, and gave to their buildings in various countries the general 
character which has been currently called Saracenic, but which perhaps might 
more correctly be called Mohammedan. 

Reference has already been made (page 113 ) to the octagonal building at 
Jerusalem known is the "Dome of ihe Rock' h (}jO h 331) i and otherwise popularly 
called the Mosque of Omar—■very' absurdly, since no Omar had anything to do 
with it, and it is not and never could have been a mosque. For some reason, 
which Mohammedans themselves would perhaps be unable co explain, ihe rock 
in the centre was regarded by them as a specially sacred spot, and the building 
was apparently erected merely to give shelter ro pilgrims who visited it. As 
already observed, ic was no doubt erected by Byzantine artists, and is practically 
Byzantine architecture. Its neighbour, the mosque El Aksa, however (333) 
built about the same time and 10 the order of the same khalif T Abd-d~Mclik, was 
really a mosque, and originally of the mosque type of plan, or nearly so : only 
a portion of ic is left now* much altered by the Crusaders. This is one of the 
earliest important buildings rally planned and designed as a mosque. like the 
Dome of the Rock, it lias a good deal of die Byzantine clement in it; obviously 
so in die design of the capitals, some of w hich are variations on the Corintliian 
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form of capital, others arc basket-work capitals with die convex outline which 
belongs so peculiarly to Byzantine work. The theory has been set up chat the 
marble columns were, as in so many Byzantine buildings, spoils from older 
buildings ; but the evidence collected by Hayter Lewis, in his work The Holy 
Places of Jerusalem, makes it probable that the columns were really front a 
marble quarry near at hand. The general trend of the evidence leads to the 
conclusion that this was an Arab building, with traces of Byzantine influence 
in the details. The arches are all pointed ; those of tile upper arcade, above 
the horizontal beam connecting the columns, are of the four-centred type, with 
the u peer po rti on of the curve near!y a straigh c line. These arcades arc probably 
much later than the foundation of the building, which dates from tile end of 
the seventh century, though it appears to have been nearly rebuilt (after 
damage from earthquakes) at the end of the eighth century. The Crusaders 
transformed the building temporarily into a palace, and Fergusson attributes 
to them the erection of the four-centred arches, though this seems to be merely 
conjecture. 

One cannot, in short, base any very positive conclusions on a building 
which has such a complicated history, and has been so much pulled about and 
altered, as the El-Aksa mosque. But the facts remain that die arches are all 
pointed, and that some of them, whenever and by whoever built, take the four- 
centred form of pointed arch. Supposing these latter to have been erected by 
the Crusaders, they must have had some local motive for adopting a form not 
known to European builders till centuries later. And it is more reasonable to 
suppose that this form ot arch is in itself a presumpti on diat it was the work of 
the Arabs. The form of four-centred arch, in which the upper portion of the 
arch is nearly or sometimes quite a straight line, is frequently found in Egyptian 
Saracenic architecture, and almost universally in Indo-Saracenic. It came from 
Persia ; it is an essentially Persian form, and is found in the main arches of the 
early bridge at Dizfoul in Persia, illustrated by Diedafoy. It is obviously 
employed dicre for constructive reasons in order to render stronger the crown 
of the arches bridging the stream ; the intermediate small arches in the upper 
portion of the piers are semicircular. Obviously, when the building ambition 
of the Arabs was awakened after their first conquests, having no architectural 
tradition of their own, they drew in die first instance on the Persians, and 
adopted some of their forms, which became favourite forms afterwards from 
mere custom, after their structural origin had been forgotten. And this explains 
the peculiar prevalence of the four-centred arch form in Mohammedan archi¬ 
tecture in India, with which Persia is so closely connected geographically. 

The employtnetir of the ordinary two-centred pointed arch in Saracenic 
architecture seems to have followed on the Arabian conquest of Egypt, where 
they found die Coptic churches of Egypt using the pointed arch, apparently 
for exactly the same reason that it was used in the cross arches at Pdrigueux— 
because they Lacked skill to build a large round arch which should be secure at 
the crown. It is probable that the Coptic builders w ere actually employed by 
the Arab conquerors in the building of mosques ; there is an accepted tradition 
that die architect of the mosque of tbn-Touloun ar Cairo (ninth century) was 
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a Christian Copt. Once the pointed arch was accepted, a ritual so conservative 
and uncompromising as the Mohammedan would tend to keep die forms of 
building the same. 

These ate probably the influences which gave rise to the constant use of the 
pointed arch in Saracenic work. This usage is entirely distinct from the intro- 
duetiqn and development of the pointed arch in European Gothic, which arose in 
a different way and for different reasons, and Saracenic pointed architecture has 
no necessary relation with European pointed, though, as we saw in the previous 
chapter, it did, owing to special circumstances, exercise an influence on Spanish 
Romanesque. The Roman semicircular arch in its pure form is never found 
in Saracenic work, except in so me minor features of the later Cairene mosques; 
but the form which has been called in England the " horse-shoe ” arch* Tc,, 
the round arch with the half-circle prolonged and returned beyond the springing 
line, dipping beneath the centre of the arch, is a form frequently used* and by 
many is popularly supposed to be the real and typical Saracenic arch. This* 
however* is not the ease. There is a very slight tendency to the form in some 
of the older Cairene mosques, but it is not prominent there ; it is not found at 
all in the Saracenic work in Sicily, nor in Indo-Saraecnie architecture- It seems 
to have been a form of arch used chiefly in Morocco and Spain* and it is not 
very easy to explain its origin or object. Choisy has devoted to it one of his 
ingenious constructional theories, to the effect that in a brick building to be 
covered with plaster, bricks were left protruding bdow r the line of the impost, 
in order to carry the wooden centering for the arch* and that it was easy after¬ 
wards to obliterate the bad effect of these projections by continuing the reversed 
curve of the arch down upon them in the plaster finishing, A more probable 
explanation seems to be that some of the builders of long arcades on radicr 
small piers or columns had an impression that die return of die arch in this 
way, in the reverse way to the upper part of its curve* had the effect of neutralis¬ 
ing to some extent its outward thrust. In a few' in * ranee* die horse-shoe curve 
is found combined with a slightly pointed arch : but in general die horse-shoe 
arch is pan of a plain drcle, and this very fact seems to render probable die 
explanation just given, that it is a device with the idea of neutralising thrust i 
where die arch was pointed the thrust w ould be less- 

We must now endeavour* as far as our limits will allow, to note and illus¬ 
trate the most typical variations in style which Mohammedan architecture 
assumed in the different periods and countries in which it was practised. Of 
the most important mosque of die early period of conquest in Egypt, that of 
Amrou, founded m 641 in what is now Old Cairo* a considerable portion has 
disappeared, but its plan (already given* 33a), is known—the typical mosque 
plan with arcades six bays deep on the mill tab s ide of die enclosure. Tliis 
portion remains (33?)* and consists of arches mostly round, but sonic slighdy 
pointed, carried on columns with carved capitals which were probably the spoils 
from older buildings. On each capital is a rather high square block, above 
which springs the arch, its first course slightly w r ider than the block, projecting 
beyond it, and some of die arches show a slight indication of the horse-shoe 
curve. The arches are alt tied by w r ooden de-rods fixed into the middle of the 
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square block referred to. It has been questioned whether this arcade is pari of 
the original foundation, but it probably is : there is nothing in the details against 
the supposition. The next large Egyptian mosque, Ibn-Touloon (877), of 
which also only portions are left (though if was nearly complete as late as 1860), 
shows an important change in the architectural treatment It b a brick building 
cased in plaster, with a good deal of decorative treatment in the soffits and 
archi volts of the arches ; but instead of columns, the arches are carried on 
large wide rectangular piers (339)* with angle shafts with a form of tap which is 
characteristic of the Cairo neighbourhood ; die piers carry pointed arches, a 
good deal stilted and with the Hat sothr which is usual in Saracenic architecture ; 
the moulded arch with receding orders, characteristic of European arched 
architecture* is never found in Saracenic archi¬ 
tecture. It may be added here that the stilted 
form of pointed arch is of constant recurrence 
in the latter. It was possibly a survival of such 
an arrangement as that of the mosque of Amrou, 
the upright block above die capital becoming 
merged into the arch, and the stiltino then be¬ 
coming traditional. The general plan of the 
Ibn-Touloim mosque resembles that of Amrou, 
with the difference that while in the latter the 
whole of the arcades run parallel with the centre 
axis of the court* at Ibn-Touloun [he arcades of 
the prayer-chamber are at right angles eg the 
main axis, and ran parallel with the mihrab wall 
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instead of running across the chamber as at Amrou ; the desire of getting 
a better abutment was no doubt the cause of die change. In die centre of 
the courtyard is a domed erection, probably originally built as a tomb— 
perhaps that of the founder. The external w indows are filled in with stone 
slabs pierced in an elaborate decorative design ' a feature no doubt suggested 
originally by Byzantine work, but camel out here in those complicated 
geometrical patterns which are a peculiar feature of Saracenic decoration. 

An early mosque of somewhat the same type as that of Amrou is the great 
mosque at Damascus {336), founded in the eighth century, in which, however, 
die plan, instead of being nearly square, b, so to speak, much wider than its 
length, the arcades of the place of prayer forming three aisles running, like 
those of Ibn-Touloun* parallel with the mihrab wall. Tile Damascus mosque, 
on the site of a church founded by Constantine, probably incorporated much 
of the earlier structure. The arches, round or with just the suspicion of a point, 
are carried on columns with Corinthian capital* which do not belong to them, 
both columns and capitals being probably the dhjeetd membra of older buildings ; 
on the capitals arc placed large rough dosscret blocks of the Byzantine type to 
form imposts for the arches, a detail which goes to confirm the opinion already 
expressed (page 113] « to the origin of tile dosscret. The remains of another, 
much later, Syrian mosque may be mentioned here, that at Baalbek, of the late 
thirteenth century* of which the unroofed arcades remain—pointed arches 
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Plan of Mosque oi 5uCtan H^an, 
Cairo {J.4U1 century). 


springing from battered antique Corinthian capitals supported on rather 
stumpy cylindrical columns : one of die most singular medleys of architectural 
style to be found anywhere in. the world. 

Reluming to Egypt:, we find the same type of plan prevailing in the mosques 
down 10 the middle of the fourteenth century, as illustrated in die mosques 

of El-Azbar (tenth century'J and 
El-Hakim (eleventh century), bodi 
at Cairo. The remains of the latter 
show piers with angle shafts similar 
to those of Ibn-TouJoum There 
should also be mentioned the great 
mosque at Kerotian, or Kairwan* 
in Tunisia (33S), founded at the 
end of the seventh century, but 

E robably partly rebuilt or altered 
iter, which is believed have to been 
the model for El-Arhax, and which 
on the other hand undoubtedly 
influenced the style of the Cordova mosque, to be mentioned presently. But 
by the thirteenth century we find die first symptom of a change in tnc plan 
and idea of the Egyptian mosque, in the mosque of Sultan Kaiaoun, part of 
a remarkable collection of buildings founded about 1285, til which, instead 
of die multitudinous colonnades of the old type* the place of prayer is a 
three-aisled apartment with a wider centre avenue, the longer axis at right 
angles to the mihrab wall; it almost 
suggests a three-aisled church. But a 
still greater and more striking change 
appears in the mosque of Sultan Hassan, 
founded in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, in which the main plan (340) 
is a Greek cross, die centre space open, 
the four courts opening out of it roofed 
with pointed waggon vaults, while be¬ 
yond the mihrah wall is a square apart¬ 
ment roofed with a pointed dome. All 
these domed mosques, which become 
rather frequent in Cairo after this, are 
also tombs—mausolca 1 in a mosque 
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Plan of Mosque of Sultan 
Berqueuq, 


pure and simple; for prayer alone, the dome had no place, until after the 
annexation of Hagia Sophia in the fifteenth century. Following on this b 
the fine mosque of Sultan Bcrquouq (334 and 341), outside Cairo, some 
thirty years later, in which the place of prayer returns to the old plan of 
a wide and shallow arcaded hall, vaulted on arches carried in both directions, 
and flanked at each end by a square compartment covered with a dome 
of the stilted four-centred outline so common already in Saracenic area ding. 
Ol the fifteenth century is the smaller but singularly beautiful tomb-mosque 
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of Kaitbey (342, 545, and 349)^ with a pointed dome of similar outline. This 
and other domes of the same type ana period arc decorated externally with 
elaborate ornament in relief cither carved on the stone or modelled in plaster, 
Icjs worth note that in the Kaitbey and others o.f these domed mosques, in spite 
of the pointed outline of the dome itself, die small openings in the drum ofthe 
dome are round-arched. Why the 
round arch should have been accepted 
in this position, in contradistinction 
to the general use of the pointed arch, 
it is not easy to understand* 

It was early in the eighth century 
that Mohammedan conques fextended 
to Spain. The mosque of Cordova 
was commenced in 7 E6 by Moorish 
builders, to some degree id imita¬ 
tion of their mosque at Kcrouan or 
Kairwan, before-mentioned. The 
architecture of the Kerouan mosque shows pointed arches with a small 
development of ihc horse-shoe return : the firing arches on solid piers with 
slight attached columns* the interior arcades on single columns only. The 
Cordova mosque was to be the centre of Spanish Islam. It is planned on a 
great scale, and after die open entrance courtyard was passed the whole area 
was columned and arcaded* instead of having only the upper area near the 
mihrab covered. If the horse-shoe arch was suggested at Kerouan* it is rampant 
at Cordova (343) and almost everywhere in Spain where the Mohammedan 
conauesr penetrated. The arcades are carried on polished marble columns with 
rudely carved quasi-Clastic or quasi-Byzantine capitals (for both concave and 
convex types of capital appear)* and the columns having apparently been found 
too short* they carry a brieketcd-out pier above, which forms the abutment to 
a second set of arches to carry the roof all the arches being built with alternating 
stone and brick voussoirs. At the part forming ibe approach to the mihrab the 
design is further complicated by the arches being cuspetf and richly ornamented ■ 
the whole internal effect being that of a picturesque but somew hat barbaric 
confusion of lines. The vault over the minrab (347) is an example on a small 
scale of a system of groining peculiar to Saracenic building, afterwards used on 
a much larger scale in some Indo-Saraccnic buildings, in which the ribs cross 
to alternate angles, so that each intersects with two other ribs in ics course. The 
exterior of the mosque, with irs masses of plain wall and square tower-like 
projections, is sober and monumental in character, a grear contrast to the 
architectural riot within. The predilection for the horse-shoe arch is seen still 
more decisively in the mosque, now the church of El Cristo, at Toledo, where 
stumpy columns with clumsily carved capitals carry huge heavy' horse-shoe 
arches at right angles to one another* four seated 011 one column ; and die 
mosque, which is now the church of S. Maria la Bianca (344)+ shows the same 
character of design* This use of the horxoshoc arch seems to imply already a 
very strong Moorish influence in Spain ; of the Moorish predilection for it 
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wc find evidence in the mosque at Tlemceii* in Morocco, at a much later date 
(thirteenth century'), where there are the same ponderous horseshoe arches 
resting on short piers that we find at Toledo. 

It was in 10S5 that die Arab leaders in Spain appealed to Morocco for armed 
assistance against Alfonso VL, and thenceforth the Mohammedan architecture 
of Spain is practically Moorish, or at least assumes a form that may be called 
Moresque. The rank was a sril! increased richness in ornament and colour* as 
exemplified in the Villa Viriosa chapel added to the Cordova mosque ; in the 
Alcazar and the Giralda tower at Seville ; and in the interior of the palace of 
the Alhambra, that casket of gems hidden behind a stem fortress-like exterior. 
As Giratilc de Prangcy says of them, Lcs Arabes-Mores brojaient tout dans 
Iciir edifices.'' The Giralda tower (348) is a high square mass covered for a 
great part of its surface with lace-like ornament, and finished, with a Renaissance 

termination, which on the whole goes pretty' 
well with the rest as a composition* How it 
was* or was ro have been, finished we may 
probably judge from the somewhat similar 
rower of the mosque at Sidi-bu-Mcdina at 
Tlcmcen fa 30). 

The Alhambra (351 and 352). architecturally* 
stands alone ; it is like nothing else. In it the 
exuberant fancy of Moorish taste comes to its 
climax ; nothing in richness and delicacy of 
detail can go further. It was commenced 
when, in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
the Moorish power had been driven from 
Seville ; and was probably carried on d piece 
by piece, dow n to the middle of the fourteenth century. Some of the exterior 
portions, such as the Puerto del Vino* have a solid architectural character 
with which the beauty' of the surface decoration docs not interfere. But the 
interior is the architecture of a dream, with almost the evanescent character 
of dream architecture* The stilted pointed arches of Egypt, built in solid 
stone or brick, have become pierced panels of hanging work between vertical 
framing, mostly in wood covered with painted plaster deco radon* standing 
on slender columns wliicb could carry no more monumental construction. 
But it k the architectural symbol of what was probably, while it lasted* 
the most splendid, romantic, and chivalrous phase 01 life in all human history. 
The glamour of it still hangs about the very names of Granada and the 
Alhambra, 

Reference has already been made (pp= 174-5) to die amount of Saracenic 
detail and character in the churches built under Roman rule in Sicily ; but this 
is not Saracenic architecture, it is only the result of the employment of Saracenic 
artificers by northern invaders. The Zisa palace at Palermo has been catalogued 
among Saracenic buildings ; it might be better described as a Romanesque 
building erected by Saracetiic wrorkmen, who, because it was their habit, put 
in pointed arches instead of round ones. The cloister arcade at Monreale (356) 
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u a more curious paradox ; that is work done under Norman rule, but the 
stilted and pointed arches arc distinctly Saracenic in character. 

Wc have yet to glance at the Persian work, so tar as any of k remains. 
Many buildings muse have been destroyed, for nothing; remains of what must 
have been the glory of Bagdad in the eighth and early nimh centuries. Outside 
of Bagdad arc two tombs, one called the Tomb of Zobeidc (wife of “ the great 
Haroun-al-Rashid ”), the other called the “ Tomb of Ezekiel/ 1 of which the 


151- Entrance Porch of Ruined Mosque at Tibrret (early ;gh century). 


centres arc covered by a peculiar construction, built up of a succession of stories 
overhanging niches F convex on the exterior, which are very ugly in externa] 
ipearance h hot arc of some interest as a possible suggestion of die ft 
stalactite vault afterwards in common use in Egyptian Saracenic, and 1 
Moresque work. Into Persian Saracenic the horse-shoe arch never enters 
Persian arch is either the plain pointed arch or the fbuMcntred arch “ 
more commonly. The mined mosque of Tabretz, daring from the early 
thirteenth century, is quite different from the normal mosque in plan, being 
more like a Byzantine church with a central domed area. The fact is that 
Mohammedan building in Persia was more or less influenced by the tradicions 
of the native Sassanian domed style of earlier centuries. The great entrance 
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porch ( 55 l)k its lofty four-centreJ arch and the flac decorative treatment 
of the wall at each side, is typical of the Persian Saracenic style ; a finer and 
better preserved example is the porch of a tomb connected with the mosque of 
Chah-Sindch at Samarkand, a photograph of which is given in M. Saladiif s 
Manuel d'Art Musulmm. Here we have the lofty four-centred arch with its 
elaborately decorated spandreb, while the walls on each side are divided up 
into long strips of vertical panels decorated with inlaid ornament and with 
decorative inscriptions (probably from the Koran! Another remarkable 
building, of die early fourteenth century, is the domed tomb at Sultanieh (354)* 


354- Plsn and View of Domed Tomb at Sultanieh (early 14 th century). 


creeled by the successor of the founder of the mosque at Tabrecz. The interior 
E™™ 4 * P™ b an octagon, bracketed over into a circle for the base of the dome, 
which is a solid pointed-arch one, rising from an octagon base with a small 
arcade of four-centred arches externally. In its complete state this must 
been an exceedingly fine architectural creation, both internally 
and essentially different from any Saracenic architecture in Africa or 
though there arc resemblances in detail 

Perhaps the principal interest of the scattered and dilapidated remains of 
Persian Saracenic is that die style furnishes the basis of the greater buildings of 
tie n o- iracenic architects, which are for the most part essentially Persian in 
character. These, and the mosques of the later Turkish period, bring of the 
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sixteenth and following centuries, would chronologically come into our last 
chapter on the modern or post-Renaissance period ; but Saracenic archi¬ 
tecture, even in its. liter developments* is so entirely outside of and unaffected 
by the Renaissance, that it is better to treat it continuously as a thing apart 
from other architecture of the modern period. 

The earlier Mohammedan conquerors in India, in the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries* adopted, or appeared to adopt, more of the indigenous style 
of architecture of the country than was usual with Saracenic invaders ; and the 
reason for this probably was that in the Jama temples of India the Padun con¬ 
querors found a form of plan—a large court partly vaulted on a number of 
columns—which was so similar to the normal mosque plan that it was capable 
of adoption as a mosque with little alteration. In some eases the pillars of the 
Hindu building may have been taken down and re-arranged ; in other cases 
they were probably left standing, though they may have been screened with a 
new facade either internal or external. This appears to have been the ease with 
the Kutub mosque at Delhi and the mosque at Ajmir, both of the early thirteenth 
century. Among the special features of Jaina architecture were the use of 
bracket capitals and die avoidance {as in all Hindu architecture) of the arch as 
a constructional feature. Now die mosque at Ajmir, in its original state, was 
evidently a Jaina temple consisting of on open courtyard with a vaulted cloister 
a[] round—just the thing for a mosque, except dur it wanted the greater 
development and emphasis proper to the covered portion at the inner end of 
the courtyard ; and to give it this H the Pathans erected in from of it a very fine 
arcaded screen, which, with its pointed four-centred arches beneath rectangular 
panel mouldings, is completely Persian in character, and the juxtaposition of 
this with the jaina architecture is a curious but of unpremeditated architectural 
history* like the addition of a Renaissance screen to a Gothic church. In fact, .. 
as M. Saladin puts it, Persian architecture took the same place in respect to 
India that the Renaissance Italian took in respect to France and Spain. 

It is hardly necessary or in place, in i short treatise of this kind, to go into 
any account of the various phases of purely Hindu architecture, almost os 
numerous and bewildering as die legends of the Hindu mythology, and as Mrdc 
allied to die pure reason which should be tile basis of architecture. The one 
feature of any value which the Hindus may be said to have contributed to 
architecture is the bracket capital, as seen in the colonnade of the Kutub at 
Delhi, which, as a means of shortening the span of the architrave, is a good 
and logical constructive expedient. The bracket projecting from die face, in 
this case, is doing no work, but it may have carried something that has now 
disappeared. The work belongs to the best type, the Jaina type, of Hindu 
architecture. 1 he plaits of many of the jaina temples, as conceptions in plan, 
are very fine ; and die interior of die octagon hall in the temple of Vimola Sah, 
Mount Abu (355), built in die middle of die eleventh century, may be taken 
to represent pure Hindu architecture at its best. The function of the four-way 
bracket capital in supporting die different members of die superstructure is 
clearly seen here, and the view shows also onodiet original feature of Jaina 
architecture, the long elaborately ornamented struts which arc carried up to 
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the under side of the lintels, wsth the idea of supporting them in the centre. 
The idea is an illusion in a structural sense ; as wooden bracket! they might be 
of use ; as stone* they would crack at the first real strain on them. The general 
effect of the interior may be considered very picturesque. 

The palace at Gwalior, part of which is shown in Fig. 358, is an exceptional 
example of a very fine building erected by a Hindu ruler, but obviously under 
the influence of Mohammedan architecture ; in fact, from its general design it 
would at first sight be taken for Indo-Saracenic work, but this is quite an 
exceptional building. 

Down to the sixteenth century, in the Mohammedan regions of India, there 
is still a mingling of Hindu elements widi the features of the new architecture. 
In the plan of the junima Musjid at Ahmcdabad, built as a mosque in the 
middle of the fifteenth century p the plan of the prayer enclosure at the upper 
end is of die same character as that of a Jaina temple, with its columns forming 
alternate square and octagonal compartments, the latter with domical roofs, 
while the front screen (360) is of a mingled Indian and Persian type. Between 
this period and the sixteenth century various mosque buildings have been 
illustrated' and tlicre are no doubt numbers more w r hicli have hardly been 
investigated,, which exhibit a combination of the Persian pointed arcade with 
details of a Hindu origin ; one even, at Gaur, illustrated by Fergmson, shows 
tile Hindu type of thickset shapeless piers with heavy pointed arches built on 
them ; one of the oddest combinations to be found in architecture. 

It is not till we come to the rise of the Mogul Empire in the sixteenth 
century, and especially to the works carried out by its greatest ruler, Akbar, 
in the latter Kafr of the sixteenth Century, and by his grandson, Shah Jdban* 
that we come to the true and great Indo-Saraccnic style. The great gate of 
Akbar's mosque at Futtehporc Sikri (357) u a noble and consistent piece of 
architecture from w hich every trace of the barbaric clement of Hindu archi¬ 
tecture has disappeared, and which is a new development of Persian ideals. It 
is true that in Akbar's palace at the same pbec the Hindu types of column and 
bracket capitals and struts are to be seen (j 59}, but the lavish decoration with 
which they arc covered k not of the Hindu stamp. The crowning glory of the 
Indo-Saracenlc style is T of course, Shah jehank renowned Comb bull ding, the 
Taj Mai sal at Agra (364), in which Persian feeling is again strongly developed* 
and which is one of the most beautiful and consistent creations of architecture* 
The same rulcrk Pearl Mosque at Agra (365), with its square piers and heavy 
pointed and foliated arches, is another fine and characteristic example of 
Mohammedan architecture on Indian soil. 

At Bijapur + under the dynasty of die Adil Shahs, there was another special 
development of Lndo-Saracenic architecture, illustrated especially by diejumma 
Musjia £360) and the domed tomb of Mahmoud ; the former of the latter 
half of the sixteenth, the biter in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
The inner or prayer quarter of the mosque k unusually deep in plan, nine bays 
of vaulting across and five in depth, but the special feature here is the wide 
space in the centre covered by a dome of peculiar construction, for which an 
octagonal base is formed on a system which, on plan (561)* consists of two 
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square* intersecting each other, so that cacti Hb of the vaulting intersect two 
other ribs in its course. This is, on a targe scale, the same form of design 
wmen* as mentioned on page ifij, occur* in the ceiling of the mihrab niche of 
the mosque at Cordova ; there it is a matter of design only, on a small scale ; 
here it is applied to construction on a large scale. The same principle of con¬ 
strued on is carried out on a soil larger scale in the tomb of Mahmoud, in 
which die idea apparently was to counteract the outward thrust of the dome 
by hanging the weight of the vault inwards, It is not a very consistent piece of 
design or construction, however, since the result to the eye is that the vault 
does not appear to carry the base of die dome to 
which it leads up, which is necessarily set a long 
way back from the opening formed by the termina¬ 
tion of die vault. Both domes* of ogee outline 
externally, are weak in their constructive lines, and 
appear, in section, as if they must require a tic at 
the haunches, even though they carry no weight at 
the crown. Both the mosque and the tomb* now- 
ever* are remarkable buildings, and represent Indo- 
Saracercic architecture entirely freed from Hindu 
influence. 

The Mohammedan architecture of the Turks, as 
illustrated in buildings erected at Brusa and Konich 
in Asia Minor in the thirteenth century* during the 
rise of the Ottoman power* betrays, like the Judo- 
Saraecnic work. Persian influence, in the employ¬ 
ment oi the Persian form at a nearly stn^ht-lincd 
pointed arch and the profusion of elaborate surface 
ornament, some of the remains at Konich having 
a strong resemblance to the Saracenic arcade at 
Ajrnir, already referred to. and built in the same 

century. In the Turkish work in Asia Minor _ 6j pjan md g. 

wc mKt w «h device of particoloured J £ V itiii under dS£ 

vouisoiT* cat into decorative shapes, m the arches j n ™, Miujid, Bij ap i, r ' 
of the doorways. But a change came over the 

Turkish ideal o i mosque architecture after their taking of Constantinople 
in 1453* and the adaptation by the conquerors of the great church of Hagia 
Sophia as a mosque, Et seems strange that while no Christian thurch-imiLden 
made any attempt to imitate or emulate that great building, or to adopt it as 
a model, the Turks appear to have been so much impressed by it that, from 
the date of their possession ofir* the plan and design of their mosques was more 
or less influenced by the attempt to repeat or rival Hagia Sophia ; and w hile, 
in pure Mohammedan architecture, the dome had no place in connection with 
a mosque unless the mosque was also a tomb, after the taking of Constantinople 
the Turkish ideal of a mosque plan was tbar of a building with a central dome. 
The plan of the great mosque built by Suleiman the Magnificent at Con¬ 
stantinople, in the middle of the sixteenth century* is a close imitation of that 
U 
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of Hagia Sophia* and even the exterior composition has a considerable resem¬ 
blance to that of Justinian's church. There b a Byzantine touch, too, about 
the interior marble columns and arcades (374). only that the arches arc pointed 
instead of round, It is the normal form of pointed arch* not the Persian form ; 
Hagia Sophia seems, in fact, to have fairly wiped out the Persian cradition- 
Thc mosque built by Sultan Ahmed* half" a century later, follows the same 
idea, though in this the plan so far departs from that of Hagia Sophia that it 
is an equal square each way, with an apse and a semi-dome on each flank as 
well as at each end ; in fact* there is nothing to show which we are to regard 
as the main axis of the building ; a weakness in a plan where one end is supposed 
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to be* ritually, the most important. 

But* with whatever variations in detail, this scheme of the plan with a 
central dome became that of the Turkish form of mosque down to the present 
day ; a remarkable instance of influence exercised on the form of national 
places of worship by a single building originally erected for a perfectly different 
faith and ritual. 

It remaim to notice some minor characteristics of detail in Saracenic archi¬ 
tecture* which, for convenience sake, have been passed over in the foregoing 
summary of the main architectural forms. One of these 
points is. the architectural importance given to doorways, 
in many instances, by 
the erection above them 
of a lofty and deeply 
recessed arch, within 
which is the actual door* 
of the size practically 

necessary, the lofty arch being the architectural expression 
of die doorway* The use of very elaborate interlacing 
geometric patterns (375)1 in inlay, in pierced worfc T or in relief, is a tolerably 
familiar characteristic, which 10 many people U the chief association with the 
word Saracenic. The development of this particular form of decoration may be 
traced to the religious prohibition of die representation of living forms of men 
or animals (a prohibition, however, not so strictly observed as is sometimes 
supposed], coupled with the fact of the essentially mathematical tendency of 
the Arab mind, which rendered these geometrical puzzles in ornament a con¬ 
genial study. Complicated as many of these geometrical designs axe, it will 
generally be found* on analysing them, that they can be reduced down to a 
comparatively simple basis or leading lines. The employmen t of what is some- 
times called the stalactite vaulting or bracketing is another generally recognised 
feature of frequent recurrence, especially in comparatively late work. This is 
formed of 1 number of successive layers of small niches, stirring from a series 
of brackets* each row projecting beyond the row below it ^372). Like the 
geometric patterns, it is a structure complicated in appearance out reducible to 
a very simple principle ; the treatment in detail varies very much, but the 
principle ii always the same. Its effect in execution is well shown in the photo¬ 
graph of the vault of a portal arch at Ispahan (of the seventeenth century) (366). 
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When executed in stone (which is not very often) it is only an outward model- 
ling of successive overtoiling courses of stone ; in a majority of case s. where it 
appears as a pendent! ve of a dome or as a bracketing system for passing from 
square to octagon in a minaret, it is really the plaster facing o* 1 comparatively 
simple brick corbelling 1 while in some oi the chambers of the Alhambra it is 
nothing but a fictitious appendage of wood and plaster, with no structural 
function whatever. Another decorative feature is the use of masonry of con- 
Erasting colours^ a most characteristic form of which b the formation of flat 
arches with the vousaoire cut into shapes which interlock (3^2), In some cases, 
however, where it has been possible to examine these interlocked lintel stones, 
it has been found that this cutting did not go through die arch, and was more 
of a face ornament than an actual construction. The prevalence of ornamental 
cresting (363) as a finish on the outer walls is also a note of Saracenic architec¬ 
ture ; riicrc are many forms of these ; the most common and the most archi¬ 
tectural in dtaracter (that marked a in the illustration) reminds one of the 
waH-crestings of the Assyrian palaces, only that the edges are oblique instead 
of vertical. The use of texts from the Koran, in lettering interwoven with 
the other lines of a decorative panel or spandrel (die Arabic characters lending 
themselves very well to such a use), is of common occurrence (367)> 

Besides the geometric ornament referred to above, there is Ln the Egyptian 
Saracenic buildings 2 great deal of most beautiful conventional floral ornament, 
or something approaching floral ornament, which is essentially Persian in type ; 
so much so dial it would be difficult 10 differentiate it* as to school, from much 
of the ornament in Persian faience. The Arab conquerors could have found 
nothing in Egypt to inspire them with this kind of design. The geometric 
patterns were probably the evolution of their own genius ; the flowing patterns 
must have been borrowed from Persia, perhaps partly through the medium of 
Byzantine ornament, also influenced by Persia. 

Such were :he main characteristics of the Saracenic school of architecture : 
a school which is strictly conterminous with the spread of the religion of 
Mohammed, ind stands in the remarkable position, in architectural history, of 
having spread into various countries and produced a number of beautiful 
monuments, without having exerted an influence proportionate to the spread 
of its activity. Jus; as the Jews have remained a distinct people through all the 
phases of human liistory, Saracenic architecture remains a thing apart from all 
other phases of architectural history, preserving everywhere its own marked 
character, and, like the religion of which it is the expression, owning no 
community with anything outside its own limits ; for even the one instance 
of the influence of Hagia Sophia on Turkish building would never have 
occurred had not die building first been annexed as a mosque* and thereby 
become sanctified in the eyes of its new possessors. 
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CHAPTER Yl 


THE GOTHIC PERIOD 

At the dose of she Romanesque period, where we quitted the subject at the 
end of Chapter IV + we had Jen the Romanesque architects at the point where 
in France generally, and in some instances in England, they had achieved the 
complete covering in of their churches with a solid cross-vaulted roof, bus 
always with a certain amount of difficulty arising from the rigid and unadaptable 
character of the semicircular arch + when employed to bridge over, in the same 
vaulting construction, spaces of different width* Even in a square vaulting 
compartment* where the side arches and transverse arches are the same width, 
the diagonal arches must necessarily be wider ; in an oblong compartment, as 
in Fig, 36ft, we have arches of three different widths to work together, all to 



£68, Comparative use of Round and Pointed Arch in Vaulting. 


spring, in appearance, from die same level, chat of the impost at the ion of the 
vaulting shaft. Built as simple round arches, they must all rise to different 
heights. To make them work together into i cross-vault with a level apex, 
we should have, as shown in the upper part of die diagram, to stilt the wall 
arches a is and C d* to leave the transverse arches a c and a n semicircular, and 
to build the diagonal arches A n and a c as segmental arches, a method which 
involves a disagreeable twist in the line of the diagonal ribs (see page 147 ante). 
Otherwise, we may build a d and u c semicircular, and leave the vault as a 
series of partially domical compartments, the apex of each higher dun the apex 
of the transverse arches which divide diem. These and other methods of 
compromise were tried ; none of diem produced satisfactory results. The 
substitution of die pointed arch first solved the problem in a satisfactory 
manner. 

The French call the pointed arch the art fcrisc, die ' broken arch, 11 a better 
nomenclature than ours, since it is more in accordance with the facts. The 
pointed arch should, in fact, be regarded as two segments of an arch butred 
against each other. It quite accords with this theory* and shows that it was 
thus that the pointed arch was originally regarded, that in true Gothic work 
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keystone*, are unknown m tJit pointed ardi; there is a vertical joint at the apex. 
Structurally, a keystone, with the meeting of die ardi mouldings at the top 
worked in it out of the solid, would be better building ; the fact that it was 
not adopted is a dear proof of the way in which die early users of the poin ted 
arch regarded it. If represented sueh a segment of a complete arch as could 
in 031 conveniently be worked into the lines of the vaulting. Recurring to our 
diagram of the vaulting space, we see that with da c Hl broken arch " the intervals 
a B, a c h and A D could be spanned by arches all rising to the same level, and %\\ 
starting from the impost, at angles so nearly similar at the starting-point as to 
render the whole a coherent and symmetrical design. The three half-arches 
a x, A if, a z, are different segments of different circles; a z is a segment nearly 
approaching (in arc measurement) a quarter-circle ; A X is a smaller segment 
of arc out of a larger drde. 

In actual building, however, there were plenty of deviations from this 
theoretical way of stating it. The diagonal rib was occasionally struck from a 
centre below the impost; the wall-rib was not 
infrequently stilted, i* ip struck from a centre 
above the impose Hut the important point to 
realise is that from the time of the introduction 
of the pointed arch in vaulting the vaulting-rib 
became, so to speak, free. In a vault formed by 
the intersection of two round-arched waggon- 
vaults, the lines formed by the transverse arches 
and the diagonal groin-ribs might have been 
represented as curves drawn on the inner surface 
□f a continuous semicircular vault or tunnel. 

The diagonal ribs formed by the intersection of 
two pointed waggon-vaults would also be represented by curves drawn on 
the inner surface of a continuous pointed waegon-vauk; curves, all of which 
would be, so to speak, in the same curvilinear plane. But the pointed- 
arch vault was not, in fact, so carried out. Concurrently, it would seem, 
with the discovery of the practical utility and convenience of the pointed 
arch in the adjustment of the vaulting-curves, the medianral builders seem to 
have ceased to regard the line of the diagonal ribs as produced by the mtcr- 
pcnctrauoEi of vaulting surfaces; they forgot the vaulting surfaces and only 
considered the vaulting-ribs, the line of which settled die vaulting surfaces 
afterwards. Consequently, the curve of each vaulting-rib was what was thought 
o£ and it did not follow that the transverse rib and diagonal rib should be in 
the same curvilinear plane ; it was sufficient if they started together at die 
impost and finished at the ridge, which now became (in most cases) a level 
line instead of a domical one. 

Thus the vault now became a collection of arched ribs (575) starring from 
a common capital, and freely designed each id its appropriate curve, the shape 
and inclination of the vaulting surfaces being entirely determined by the line 
of the ribs, which formed tne real structure. This dominating structural 
function of the vaulting-ribs was emphasised by the deep-cut and effective 
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Section* of Yanking-Ribs, 


mouldings into w]tieh their section was shaped,, 
giving added force and predominance to iheir 
lines. Examples of [he English sections of 
vaulting-ribs arc given in Fig T 3 76. 

It will thus be seen that the theory of the 
vault had become exactly the reverse of what 
it was in Roman and in early Romanesque days, 
Thcn t the interpenetration ot the vaulting surfaces settled — made, in fact, the 
of the groins (with or without ribs) ; now, we find the ribs settle the 
ve of the vaulting-spates. Unless this change is realised, neither 
the subsequent history 
__ vaulting 

stood. With this change canic an¬ 
other important one. We have 
seen how each bay, in the Roman¬ 
esque quadripartite vaulting, was 
separated from the adjoining bays 
by 2 massive transverse arch, so that 
the vault became a scries of separate 
compartments of roofing, as may 
be seen even in cases where the 
pointed arch had already been 
introduced (377}* But with the 
adoption of the poimed-areb vault 
and the predominance of ihc 
vaulting-rib over the vaulting sur¬ 
face, the iransverse rib by degrees 
lost its special accentuation and be- 
came an ordinary moulded rib of 
the same section as the diagonal 
ribs s the vault becoming ibus a 
continuous design Instead of a series 
of separate compartments, 

A certain difficulty of adjustment arose from the fret that the five ribs (one 
transverse rib, two walh-ribs, and two diagonals) had to be started from a 
capital on the vaulting-shaft not large enough to take their entire sectional area. 

In English vault¬ 
ing this difficulty 
became accen¬ 
tuated by the 
introduction of 
intermediate ribs, 
as shown a( A 
and B, Fig. 37*. 
supporting the 
longitudinal and 


377, Sr Vincent, Smlis (12th century ). 


P lant of English Vaulting. 

flbe itJtmgcr ban jo Diagram A ire the original Diagonal Rib* of the 
ijm j:J,; Qujjfjfinitt Vault) 
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Parting of V□ lj] tin g-R tbs 
above Caps. 


two main 

appearance) on one capital 
mouldsngs should be 11 mitred 


transverse ridge-rib at intermediate points, These ribs were nor con$trucrive 1 y 
necessary; they strengthened die vadt a little, but they were added mainly for 
effect, the English builders having evidently 
become enamoured of the appearance of 
these groups of ribs branching out from one 
point. These intermediate ribs were hardly 
ever adopted by the French builders „ who 
adhered generally to the simple quadripartite 
vadt. But the English builders had now on 
their hands nine moulded ribs to spring from 
one cap, viz,, two wall-ribs [which were 
necessary to complete the design, not for 
a structural purpose], four intermediate ribs, 

diagonal ribs, and one transverse rib ; and to collecr these [so 

rhat the greater portion of their 
and run into each other, leaving only the 
outer portion of the rib to come visibly 
down on she capita], The difficulty was 
increased by the fact that die ribs, having 
different curves and radiating at different 
angles (a, 3 79), separated from each other 
at different heights* as sketched at e, and 
there was often an attempt to conceal this 
irregularity of parting by starting the line 
~ r ri^ diagonal rib, which had the most 
curve* a little back from the other 
□n, so that it should not break off from 
them too soon. This is not much noticed 
from below (unless with a glass), and the 
general appearance satisfies the eye ; but it 
was a make-shift method, such as would 
never have satisfied the Greek mind ; and it was not reduced to correct 
logical treatment rill rhe adoption of the fan-vadt, in which all the ribs 
start from the capital at the same angle, and with the same curvature. The 
fan-vaults is an entirely English form, to be found 
in no other country ; thus, as the English addi¬ 
tion to the number of vaulting-ribs produced 
the dilemma, so the English builders provided* in 
rime* the solution of it (to be explained later on). 

In the case both of the French and English rib 
vadring it is important to realise that the ribs 
do not spring as separate arches from the point 
where they appear to the eye to do so ; their 
lower courses* as shown in Fig. 3 So* are worked out of a solid on the face 
of stones which arc tailed into the wall with horizontal beds \ thus, as 
shown in Fig T jEr, die stones composing a vaulting-rib only become real 


380. Spring] ne of Vaulting-Ribs 
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arch-vomsotrs after die rib hits cleared these tailcd-in courses of masonry, 
This method, which shows how truly the medieval builders understood the 
nature of masonry construction, not only gives a much firmer abutment to the 
vaulting-ribs, but practically lessens die width of the space to he bridged over. 

If what the reader may think a 
rather disproportionate space, in a 
general history, has been devoted to 
a detail of construction, it is because 
the problem of the vaulting really 
governs the whole form and de¬ 
velopment of Godlic architecture. 
It caused tile general adoption of the 
pointed arch; the great enlarge¬ 
ment of the buttresses ; the exten¬ 
sive introduction, in French Gothic 
especially, of flying buttresses ; and 
ic even influenced to a considerable 
extent the ground plan of the piers. 
Nor is this surprising, if we consider 
that the practical object of building 
is the covering in of a space, and 
chat one of the first things co be 
thought of* in making the disposi¬ 
tion of a plan, is how you arc going 
to cover it in : the ground-floor 
masses must he laid out in prepara¬ 
tion for that* both in respect of statical 
conditions and of arducectuial ex¬ 
pression. Where* as in Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman Temple archi¬ 
tecture, die statical problem is a 
simple one—that of pL 
lintel or roof-beam 
columns on which it only cxerases 
a vertical pressure—the problem of 
the plan is a simple one also. But 
the moment the arch, with its out¬ 
ward pressure* comes into play, the 


38a. Euiem and Flying Bluenesses of 
Notre Dame* Parii [Utc lath century}, 
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dupclf. Sct plan* Fig. 387* 


conditions are changed, and the substructure must have sufficient mass not 
only to carry weight but to resist oblique thrust And when it comes to 
roofing a building with so delicate a structure as a network of arched ribs, 
and at the same time reducing the mass of* wall as much as possible between' 
the main points of support (in order to obtain mote window space), 
we get to a condition or building in which stability depends entirely on a 
balance of pressures, and both the mass and the position of each pier in the 
walling roust be carefully proportioned to the pressure it has to balance. 
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Let its trace first the effect of these conditions on the buttress. The Roman¬ 
esque builders, who in France had applied tile forms of Classic columns and 
pilasters where they thought the wall wanted strengthening (especially at the 
angles of their polygonal apses), had begun to find out, even before the Gothic 
period set in, that these quasi-classic forms were unnecessary and out of place ■ 
that a mere projection of the wall was all that was wanted; and in Norman 
architecture in England, where Roman remains: were much more scarce, the 
buttresses ah take the form of projecting strips of wall, with no pretence of 
capitals. In England a perception chat the line of 
rcssure from the vault took an oblique direction 
ownwarda, led to the extension of the buttress in a 
series of projections appropriately made by sloping 
lines {" set-offs ”) ; the canopy and fin is I were the 
decorative expression of the addition of material 
above the line of thrust of the vault, to weigh the 
buttress into greater stability. But in Francc/whcre 
the whole work was bolder and die centre vault 
earned to a much greater height than in England, 
pointed Gothic started almost at once on die employ¬ 
ment of vast masses of exterior buttresses, standing 
like sentinels around the building, and taking the 
thrust, through die medium of Hying buttresses, 
both of the centre vault and (where there were 
five aisles) of the vault of the inner aisle. The 
section of Notre Dame at Paris (}Sa) is a good 
typical example of this arrangement. The building 
was commenced in die latter half of the twelfth 
century, and bad at that rime plain, rather wide and 
short pointed windows, which were subsequently 
(about 1240) altered, the clearstory windows much 
lengthened downwards (the window head retaining 
its position) and made into rtvo-light windows by a 
shait down the centre, the head being filled up with 
a circle; at the Mine rime the ground floor window's were widened so as 
to open up the whole space between the buttresses, these windows becoming 
tour-Jight windows with tracery of a geometrical pattern in the head. This 
last operation illustrates the radical change which had taken place in the 
P’ lcin e function d* °i*s« of the walls. In a bay of a Romanesque 
church the windows would be comparatively small, leaving a considerable 
tna» ol wall between them with a buttress of small projectiotfin its centre. In 
such a plan as that of Notre Dame (jSy) it will be seen that practically the wall- 
masses have been turned round so as to stand at right angles to the building in 
order to act as efficient buttresses, and the wall between them becomes merely 
a screen pierced for windows, and having little relation to the real structure of 
trie budding At Notre Dame the spaces between the buttresses were, about 
trie middle of the thirteenth century, thrown into the interior as chapds, a 
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screen-wall being built connecting their outer faces ; an improvement to the 
interior effect at the expense of the exterior * for there is something very 
imposing in these vast masses of external buttress in the French cathedrals, 
although it must be admitted that along with the flying buttresses, in two or 
sometimes three ranges* they produce an appearance of imrcst p as if the building 
were propped up by a system of stone scaffolding ; a defect very obvious in a 
general view of the cast end of Notre Dame* The effect is better on a near 
view* b detail* than at a distance ; seen as foreground (390), it gives a grand 
effect of complicated perspective of masonry construction, hi die later English 
Gothic the wall-space between the buttresses became equally a mere space to 
be pierced with windows; but the English builders were later in arriving at 
this point* nor did they* with their lower vaults and more timid construction* 
ever rival, or require* the vast mass of the French buttresses 5 only in West* 
minster Abbey* built obviously under French influence, may something of the 
same effect be seen on the south side, where the great main buttresses project 
outside of the north cloister walk, wliich runs under the flying buttresses. 

Notre Dame, though a very grand example of early French Gothic, still 
retains a little of the quasi-classic reminiscences of the Romanesque period ; it 
has the sexpartitr vault over the nave, one compartment to two of the side 
aides, but without any alternate treatment of the piers, wliich are formed of 
great built-up cylindrical columns with carved capitals with square abaci; the 
vaulting-shaft starting from a base of its own. on the abacus of the pier. Tile 
interior of Rouen cathedral (389) shows die same type of arrangement, with 
che quasi-dassic cylindrical column ; in this instance the abacus of tire capital 
is also circular ; in French work it b more usually square. In England the 
cylindrical single-shaft column* on a large scale, is generally the sign of Roman¬ 
esque work : in English Gothic a single column as a pier is only met with in 
comparatively small parish churches which were never intended to be vaulted ; 
in such buildings of late date it often alternates with an octagonal column. In 
France the classic reminiscence was stronger and lasted longer* is we see especi¬ 
ally in the persistence till quite a Late period of die capital with a square abacus 
and with foliage more or less founded on tint of the Corinthian capital, while 
in English Gothic the circular abacus was adopted at an early period in the 
style and seldom departed from. And the very carefully balanced and severe 
design of the facade of Notre Dame (]E6) P with its two well-placed arcades 
stretching horizontally across die facade* binding the whole together and divid¬ 
ing it into definitely marked stories, belongs rather iq Romanesque than to 
complete Gothic feeling. The essential character of complete Gothic lies in 
freedom of development on vertical lines. 

Hence, tor a perfectly typical example of the fully-developed French Gothic 
wc should go rather to Rheims and Amiens, both a little later* being com¬ 
menced in the earlier half of the thirteenth century. Rheims is the more 
complete example, as in the west front of Amiens the two towers are not com¬ 
plete, and, moreover* ate too small in area to dominate fully the rest of the 
design ' whereas Rheims (392)* like Notre Dame* has the fine arrangement of 
two large w estern rowers* concealing the ends of the aisles* which is the typical 
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French cathedral facade, and in the Gothic period was only fully realised in 
England at York and (on a smaller Seale) at Lkllfield ; the late western towers 
of Canterbury arc poor affairs and not worthy of the scale of the building. 
The facade of Rhriitu has a good deal of general resemblance, in idea and 
propo rtion, to chat of Notre Dame ; but while the latter is like Gothic in leading 
strings. Rheum is Gothic set free ; there is a romantic and soaring character 
about it not found in the Paris {aqade. Internally p the true Gothic development 
of the column into a collection of shafts, each fulfilling its own function in 
the design, h not perfectly carried out; it is to 
the interior of Amiens that we must turn to sec 
assumed die multiple character 
proper to Gothic ; no longer 
a single column, but a column 
with four shafts attached round 
it* one of which goes up from 
the springing of 
vaulting-shaft, 
accompanied bv two smaller 
ones springing from the capital 
of the nave arcade, in both 
cathedrals the vault is the 
simple quadripartite vault which 
ihc French* throughout the 
^ m Gothic period, preferred to any 

gX more elaborate vaulting design. 

W T i si# The great exterior buttresses 
are treated in a more decora¬ 
tive manner than at Paris; 
the upper portions relieved 
with shafts and panelling, and 
crowned with a large decorated pinnacle ; but 
there is no recognisable practice as to this in 
French Gothic; in some later buildings these 

buttress erections are left as nearly plain masses of masonry- The plan of 
Rheims (394)+ too, illustrates better than that of Notre Dame the great 
development which had taken place in the plan of the east end of a great church 
smcc the Romanesque period. Throughout the history of the Christian Church 
the architectural importance of the east end had continually increased, pari 
pdjiw, w r c may suppose, w r ith its ritual importance. The Latin Church began 
with a small apse; the late Romanesque builders widened the apse and 
carried an aisle round it, and extended the choir by a bay or two longitudinally. 
The plan of Rouen £395) still preserves some of the characteristics of the Roman¬ 
esque plan, in the narrowing at the east cnd T and the eastern apsidal chapels 
to the transepts. But here at Rheims we see that the whole plan spreads our 
after die east end of the nave is passed ; the choir extends to the w hole width 
across the transepts ; and this same spacious extension of the plan eastwards 
X** 
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is seen again in the plans of Chartres (396) and Amiens; at Amiens (397) the 
outer walls of the choir appeal- at first sight to continue those of the nave, but it 
is not so it? effect - the outer ranges of chapels of the nave arc real ly the spaces 
between the buttresses which, as at Notre Dame, are enclosed within the 
church ; in the choir the buttresses are outside and the outer aisles entirely 
open. This effect of climax, by the widening of the church at the choir end, 
is an essentially French characteristic, and is one of the greatest testimonies 



396. Plan of Chartres. 



397. Plan of Amiens. 


to the ardiitcetural genius of die French media: v:J architects. There is nothing 
Uke it in the English cathedral plans, except at Westminster, which, as already 
observed was built under French influence. 

To describe at all in detail die leading buildings of the great period of 
French mcdiaival architecture would of course be far beyond our limits here ; 
we can only name a few of the most important, keeping for the present to 
those not later than the thirteenth century. The abbey church of Sc Denis, 
in what are now die outskirts of Paris, seems to have been the first in which 
die use of pointed arch vaults with freely designed ribs is recorded in the first 

E art of the twelfth century ; the choir and the facade remain, the nave is a 
iter building interpolated between them. Among the early churches of the 
Gothic period, that of Le Mans, though employing the pointed rib vault, 
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still retains in the nave die heavy transverse arch dividing the vaulting com- 
par ernents, The choir, added in the thirteenth century, is remarkable for its 
great extension in width. Sens* commenced in 1J4C4 is a fine example of a 
pointed vault church still retaining in its substructure the plain massiveness of 
character of Romanesque building* and ihe alternating treatment of piers, 
every other one being a large and massive compound pier, the intermediate 
ones consisting of coupled columns ; here also the heavy transverse arch is 
retained, and the sexpartitc vault, answering logically to the alternating piers, 
a small vaulting-shaft being carried up from the 
cap of the lesser (columnar} piers to start the 
secondary tram verse rib of the sexpardte vault. 

Chartres (391), commenced very early in die 
style (the lower portion 
of the facade being almost 
Romanesque tn its sim¬ 
plicity)^ is remarkable for 
the fine south spire, admir¬ 
ably connected with the 
substructure* and for the 
unique design of its flying 
buttresses with their radiat¬ 
ing arcade* a detail more 
Romanesque than Gothic 
in feeling. Two other 
early cathedrals, Laon and 
Coutances, in wliidi a great 
deal of Romanesque feeling 
stiU lingers* are especially 


3 Plan of 
Bourgcs, 


noteworthy for the effective grouping of their 
towers and spires, Contances also (462)* for the 
fact that it show p s* what afterwards became a 
incident in French cathedral architecture, 
an important central tower over the craving. 


m 


Half-Section of Baurgrs 
{13 th century). 


This feature, so important in English Gothic, was in fact rendered difficult and 
dangerous of achievement in French Gothic from the great height to which 
the vaults w'ere carried ; something had to be given up in exterior effect for 
the sake of interior hetghn Amiens and the choir of Beauvais are the most 
remarkable examples of this soaring quality of French Gothic interiors ; 
Amiens carried 10 an inicrnal height of 140 feet* Beauvais choir to over 160 
feet; but the vault of Beauvais feu in shortly after its erection, and had to be 
rebuilt and the substructure strengthened by the addition of extra piers between 
the original ones ; a subsequent attempt to erect a spire over the crossing 
(after the transepts had been added) led to a fresh catastrophe ; and though 
Amiens (384) managed to retain the spire over the crossing, it is not large 
and important enough, comparatively speaking* to dominate the immense 
mass or roofing over the vault. Rouen, remarkable for die lofty proportion 
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of its g.isl«p was intended to have a central tower, which was never ventured 
on in stone ; a futile timber erection, which was destroyed (probably burned), 
was replaced hi the last century by a lofty openwork cast-iron spire of execrable 
tastc T The cathedrals of Bo urges and Troyes, both five-aisled, differ from the 
prevalent thirteenth-century Type of plan in having die choir a continuation 
of the same width as the nave; at Bourges (398) the transept is entirely sup¬ 
pressed, and the plan with its semicircular cast end, is that of a kind of glorified 
basilica ; here also is one of the exceptional instances of the retention of the 
scxparrice form of vault (one compartment of centre to two of aisles), the 
piers being alternated in mass to harmonise with tile vault, with the odd 
result that while every alternate pier of the main arcade is a small one, the 
shorter piers, in the interior position between die two side aisles, are all on 
die larger scale of plan ; they ought logically to have followed the plan of 
the smaller piers of the main arcade. The section of Bourges (399) gives an 
impressive idea of the extent to which die French cathedrals owe their stability 
to an elaborate system of shoring up. The facades of the three last-mentioned 
cathedrals, which are of great richness and elaboration, belong to a later period 
of the style. On a smaller scale than Rheims and Amiens, die greatest per¬ 
fection of French thirteenth-century Gothic Is exhibited in the beautiful Saintc 
Chapclle at Fans (j8S); a small building in which the fine proportions of the 
geometrically traceried windows, the treatment of the canopies and buttresses, 
and the graceful spire let or fihhe in the centre of the roof-bridge* combine 
to produce a design completely satisfactory both in internal and external 
effect. 

As the unit of classical architecture may he considered to consist in two 
columns and their entablature (the ititcreoluni notion, or distance between 
two columns, being an important element)* so the unit of Gothic architecture 
may be said to consist in the design of one bay of die nave or choir of a 
cathedral As developed about die middle of the thirteenth century, this 
shows an architectural composition in three stories (see interior of Lincoln 
choir (4O0L and compare it with the interior of Amiens); the main arcade, with 
compound piers and moulded arches ; die 11 triforium + * arcade {see fig, 407)* 
miming continuously along above the nave arcade ; and the clearstory, con¬ 
sisting now of a large window occupying the whole of the space between 
the wall-ribs of the vault, divided vertically by one, two, or three mullions, 
as the case may be, and die upper portion filled in with tracery of geometric 
design, in which the circle is the predominating form. A long will-juft, or 
it may be a triple shaft, rises either from the floor or from the capital of the 
nave pier, and lias its own capital above from which spring, or appear to spring, 
the diverging ribs of the vault. The greatest difference between this and a 
similar compartment of a Romanesque cathedral lies first, of course, in she 
use throughout of the pointed arch ; secondly, in the much greater expanse 
of she clearstory window^ which was made possible by the use of die pointed 
vault, and which was a most important improvement in the lighting of she 
interior, and in affording the opportunity for the display of stained glass, a 
beautiful art now beginning to come into use ; thirdly, in the partial filling 
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nave leads to a thirteenth-century choir ; anti so on* 

If wc take an English cathedral plan all of the same period* such as Salisbury' 
(404)* which was entirely built in the thirteenth century, we see at once the 

E reat difference between that and such a typical French plan as Rhtims, Salis- 
uty is a little longer thill Rlicims, but ii is much narrower* whereby its interior 
length appears sun greater; the choir end docs not expand ; the cast end is 
square, a characteristic of almost ail English churches after the Romanesque 
period ; and the greater thickness of the crossing piers is much more marked 
than in the French plan, as it was always intended that the crossing arches 
should carry an important central tower* the dominant exterior feature of an 
English cathedral. The fine pyramidal composition of Salisbury (402), 
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dominated by the central tower and spire, may be instructively compared with 
that of Amiens (584). with its inadequate central spireleL The double transept, 
though it occurs also at Lincoln and Canterbury, was not universally employed. 
The circular ease end, as already observed, was retained as long as English 
cathedral building was done by Normans or under French influence ; as soon 
as a special English taste in architecture had developed the square east end was 
adopted ; beneath several Gothic choirs the semicircular basement wall of 
the Norman cast end still exists. The reason for die English preference of 
die square cast end has already been suggested (page 170). 

If we compare the unit of English thirteenth-century Gothic with the 
unit of French Gothic—the single bay of nave or choir—we find much die 
same general features; the ground floor arcade* die triforium, the clearstory 
arc there in much the same general form ■ the dimensions are lower ; the 
caps of the shafts axe in almost all cases circular instead of square ; the arch- 
mouldings are h in general, finer and more elaborate than in French work. 
The interior of Salisbury (403} shows the general effect of the best English 
detail ot the period. There is less grandeur than in the French Gothic, but 
there is more refinement of detail The elevation of a bay of the late thirteenth- 
century choir of Lincoln (400) forms one of the most beautiful and refined 
pieces of architectural design on record of any age. 

The chronological successions of style are more strongly marked and more 
numerous in English than in French Gothic ; or it may be put, perhapsj that 
there was more persistence of principle and less restlessness of taste among the 
French than among die English architects. English architecture had tins gain p 
however* that it evolved two very complete and consistent phases of style, 
bodi very beautiful in their way, which are exclusively English, viz., those 
known as the HH Early English M and tile ** Perpendicular 1 or 1 Tudor 11 styles. 
The attempt at a special nomenclature of the English styles* except in regard 
to theTransitional 11 (transition from Romanesque to Gothic), lias been based 
chiefly on the treatment of windows and window tracery \ not that these are 
really of marc importance dian other elements in the architecture, but they 
afford conspicuous and strongly marked features, the changes in which are easy 
of chronological definition. If we apply the same rule to French Gothic* wc 
may state the two thus :— 


French. 

Transidima! . 
Geometrical Decorated 
Flamboyant Decorated 


Approximate Dies. 
, XI 40 - 122 O 

- 1220-1400 

. I 4 OO- 15 CKJ 


TransidnnJ . 

Early English 
Geometrical Decorated 
Curvilinear Decorated 


Perpendicular 


Apprazifiu'c Datn. 
< II 4 S-IIP 0 
1190-1:145 
1145-1315 
1315-1:360 
1360-1550 


In both cases the l * Transitional ” is the period in which the pointed arch 
has been adopted, but the general architecture still retains the plain massive 
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character and much of the type of moulding! and decoration of die Roman- 
®que, and there a no tracery in die windows. In both cases " Geometrical 

t;''T u 1 d ™ £ ? ci * s Gothic of the thirteenth century 

just as well as English, though it has nor usually been applied to it) is a more 
advanced and decorative style in which the windows are filled with tracerv 
based on geometrical patterns. Both in French and English Gothic the idea of 
window tracery wins to have arisen from the attempt to fill die space above 
pointed lights by circular openings. From this, as wUl be seen from die illus¬ 
tration ( 4 11, 412); it was in easy and natural step to join the openings j, Uu one 
design, running die mouldings together. But French Gothic, as a rule went 
straight to this from the Transitional style, filling d lc ir early form of wide, empty 
pointed window with tracery ; English Gothic, before coming to the tracery 
developed an intermediate phase of singular beauty, known as " Early Endali*’ 
in which the plain pointed window was reduced to very narrow prowrtiom 
and often grouped in twos and threes (in a set of five in a famous window 
in the transept of York), assisting the verticil expression of the architecture 
and getting nd of the bald effect of the large blank window of die French 

1 ^ 1 °^ P** 4 r ? CC of Coutances (462).) The severe but 

graceful simplicity of this style is accompanied bv a fine and restrained school 
of carved ornament, and by a form of imearved moulded capital, often of a 
refinement of sectional line reminding us of Greek moulding : this capital 

wodd^^Th^p 11 ^ b° H^ 1 ar ^ h ' tecture ’ “f 1 foiin(i nowhere else mthc 
world. The Early English style has no parallel in French Gothic taken as a 

l hole 1 something like it appears in isolated instances, as in the apse of Baveux 
bnt it was never worked out into a complete and consistent style, as in England 

of ri, ^ . Sl 7 ,c * »™ied from the flame-lifce shape 

of the tracery designs. the most beautiful style of window tracery ever 
developed (405 and 410) ; almost oriental in its richness ofcflecr, it has the merit 
of being designed nevertheless on a perfectly symmetrical geometric basis This 
form oftraocry is peculiar to France, and is one of the finest details evolved in 
French Gothic, though it is probably based on English Curvilinear tracery ; 
indeed, it u a question whether the French did not owe the whole idea of 
window tracery to England. The Flamboyant style is accompanied by a 
greatly increased general richness of ornamentation, especially externally but 
diere ts Lbs change in the main structural lines of the architecture than b late 

SSiSte at * ° ue 5 . ac * oucn - for of the finest and most 

elaborate buildings of the Flamboyant era, we still find internally c hc nmole 

quadripartite vault, springing from a plain vaulting-shaft, much as it would 
ria\c been a couple of centuries earlier. 

oermdfn F^l J ^ ’*** J** Dfcmted « Curvilinear 

R™ . England is named from the more free and branching character of 
the window tracery, but with this come many other derisive changes —a 

S bl Cer gcn 7i ai ncllnt T ? treatm “ t CombinccI with a change in the character 
of the mouldings and the carved work, the latter becoming richer but £ 

m ° rC *T I ^ dc in V*? ' a more ornate treatment given 
o buttresses , but most of all a great elaboration of vaulting design, by the 
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introduction of additional ribs of construction* as well as others which may 
be regarded as merely surface ribs* so that die vault, as seen from below* 
assumes 1 very rich and decorative effect. We may trace the successive steps 
in the plain quadripartite vault of Beverley (401); that of Exeter with a multi¬ 
plication of constructional vaulting-ribs (406) ; and that of Canterbury {414} 
with its assemblage of merely decorative ribs forming a pattern on the vault. It 
was this multiplication of vaulting-ribs which evidently suggested the last and 
most notable alteration in Go due vaulting, the introduction of the fan-vault. 
Mention has already been made [page 195) of the practical difficulty of com- 
bining vaulting-ribs of different curvatures in their stare from the capital. 
In the plan of vault given at c* fig. 37S (page 196 eitfr). it will be seen that 
the bounding line of the assemblage of ribs radiating ofFeaeh capital approaches 
rather near to a half-circle ; die final step was to make it a complete half- 
circle, with all the ribs of the same length and the same curvature, and each 
making the same angle with the next one. (Fig, 413 
shows the plan of a fort-vault, and Fig. 415 its appear¬ 
ance to the eye.) Thus at last the problem of starting 
the ribs symmetrically from the capital was solved, but 
with the curious accompanying result that it now be¬ 
came more easy to build the vaulting surface in solid 
masonry and work the ribs on the surface of it, than to 
build die ribs first and fill in tile spaces. The fan-vault 
became, in fact, a bracketing-out ill the form of an 
inverted conoid, meeting the thrust of the contiguous 
and opposite conoids* holding up between them the horizontal spandrel 
masonry. Thus the vault, which with the Romans and early Romanesques 
consisted of interpenetrating surfaces* and became in the later Romanesque 
and Gothic work a structure of arched ribs holding up the intermediate 
surfaces, is now again a construction In which the surfaces are the dominating 
factor, and die ribs merely a means of expression. 

This culminating form of vault* found only in England, is the rich form of 
roofing of the Perpendicular style, so named from the fact that in the tracery 
of the window* the main curved lines had been abandoned* and the window 
openings, which now attained their greatest area* were filled up with vertical 
mu I lions (as the uprights in window tracery are called), the spaces divided up 
by cross-bats (transoms) into a number of upright panels with foliated heads 
(see G* Fte, 412). This panel arrangement ran also very much through the 
whole wdl-5iirface treatment of a Perpendicular church* as may be seed in the 
west front of York* Fig. 423. In many points of detail the Perpendicular 
is a style of decadence : the mouldings become thin and wiry in character, 
with the interposition of large shallow hollows, often partially filled with 
repeating ornament of square-cut rosettes at regular intervab ; the bora! 
carving has lost all the broad and bold conventional character of earlier work* 
and dropped into a weak formalism. Yet the Perpendicular style has some 
very' fine qualities of its own* when we look at general effect father than 
detail r If we miss in it the bold mouldings and broad wall surfaces of early 
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Godiic, there is in the finest Perpendicular work a rich stateliness qf effect 
which has its own value ; and Henry Vlfs chapel at Westminster, in which 
all the poss ible richness of detail of the style is worked out to its highest result, 
is in its own way one of the mast beautiful and perfect productions of 
architecture, 

Salisbury has been already referred to as the most complete example of the 
Early English style ; remarkable also for its noble centre tower and spire of 
the Decorated period ; the latter not erected without danger to the sub¬ 
structure, the arcades of which have been crushed out of perpendicular by its 
weight. Oi other monuments in the same style may be mentioned Beverley 
Minster; the transepts of York i the nave and 
west front of Wells (432) p remarkable and quite 
exceptional in England for die profusion of the 
sculptural decoration of die facade ; the west 
front of Peterborough (433)* with its three great 
arches, which, as an architectural conception, 
may be said to be the finest facade possessed by 
any Gothic cathedral in the world; and the 
nave of Westminster (Early English just verging 
on Decorated), the exterior of which has been 
too much restored to be worth much as an 
example, but die interior b one of the finest 
productions of die style. Early Decorated work 
shows beautifully in die west front of Lichfield 
(429), a cathedral remarkable for the fine group¬ 
ing of its three spires, and in the eastern portion 
and the three towers of Lincoln, also a most suc¬ 
cessful architectural composition. Late Decorated 
is well illustrated in the greater portion qf Exeter 
Cathedral* which has, after Salisbury, the neatest 
approach to unity of style : also in the Lady 
Chapel of Ely, Early Perpendicular (before the 
development of the fan-vault) is shown on a 
grand scale in die nave of Winchester, a casing 
of later work on a Norman core ; and one of its finest monuments b the 
central tower of Canterbuty (408) : the nave, of the same date, is bur poor 
work. The latest Perpendicular, due with the fan vaulting, is illustrated to 
perfection in Henry Vlfs chapel + already mentioned, and in King^s College 
chapel at Cambridge. 

Elv Cathedral, though a great portion of it belongs to the Romanesque 
period (416), merits special mention here on account of the fine treatment of the 
crossing, carried out in the fourteenth century, whereby the usual restricted 
square space under the tower, which Fcrgusson rightly describes as the weak 
point of the mrdhrval cathedral plan, is expanded into an octagon (sec plan, 

418), crowned by an octagon lantern externally. Unfominacdy the 
builders had not the courage, or the science, to attempt vaulting it in stone m w 
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both vault and lantern arc of timber • but it is a notable design, unique in 
medieval cathedral architecture. 

In connection with several of the English cathedrals—Westminster, York, 
Lincoln. Worcester, Wells, Salisbury, and South well—the octagonal chapter¬ 
house is all architectural feature of great beauty, and (like some others that have 
been mentioned) peculiar to England. Id most of these the octagonal building 
is vaulted from a central pier, the vaulting-ribs radiating from it—perhaps the 
best effect that can be seen in the employ ment of this system of roofing. 
Another point not to be overlooked in connection with English Gothic is die 
existence of a large number of parish churches of average size, which are of 
great architectural beauty, and in some of which. Lei fact, some of the best 

examples of Gothic detail are to be 
found, as well as excellence and refine¬ 
ment of general design. In France, 
Gothic architecture is illustrated mainlv 
by cathedrals, or by churches of such 
size and importance as to be almost 
like lesser cathedrals; m England 
equally fine work, on a smaller scale, 
is to be found in the parish churches. 
The counties of Lincoln and North¬ 
ampton are especially remarkable for 
the number or good churches of the 
earlier Gothic periods, and chose of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Somerset for 
those of the later period (42O. 421), 
Somersetshire is especially noteworthy 
for its fine towers, which form almost 
a class by themselves ; Lincoln and 
Northampton for their spires ; some 
of these spires furnish examples of 
die line effect to be obtained by the simply designed spire, in which the 
transition from the square tower *0 the octagon spire h made by means 
of a buttress-tike mass, triangular on plan, springing from the four angles 
of the lower, and diminishing to a point against the face of die spire ' 
a simple combination of lines winch produces a most happy effect of 
pyramidal composition. We are indebted also ro the English parish churches 
for another most interesting feature—the decorativcly designed open timber 
roof The timber roofs over the vaulft of the cathedrals are often fine 
examples of medieval carpentry, both in England and France* but they are 
not seen and are purely structural. The English parish churches were hardly 
ever vaulted, and their open timber roofs became an important architectural 
feature. The roofs of the Early English and Geometrical period depend 
for their effect chiefly on the lines of the structure and on the mouldings 
of the heavier timbers. At a later period the hammer-beam roof w as intro¬ 
duced, a rather unscientific but very picturesque construction, capable of very 
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decorative treatment by means of carving and of pierced open-work panels 
(4.19), At Knaptou, in Norfolk, an average-sized parish church, the three 
tiers of brackets of the hammer-beam roof are each decorated with a large 
carved figure of an angel with outspread wings ; and though the execution of 
these figures is naive enough in derail, their effect when the roof was in its 
original blaze of colour and gilding must have been, for its scale, very fine. 
The great example of the hammer-beam roof is the celebrated one which 
spans the wide space of Westminster Hall. 

Of the late French (Flamboyant) Gothic two of the finest examples arc the 
centre lantern of St Qucn of Rouen, and die church of St Maclou in the same 
city {410) ; another is one of the towers (409) of the cathedral, The lacc^-likc 
west front of Troyes forms another rich and characteristic example of late 
work ■ also the jub£ or screen in the same church* As the style approached its 
decline wc find, both in French and English Gothic, a tendency to do away 
with or weaken the impost both of the main arcade and of the vaulting-ribs; 
dms in the English Perpendicular the mouldings of the piers arc sometimes 
continued as the atch-moddiiigs, either without a break or (more commonly) 
with only one small capital to a single member of the pier-mouldings ; and 
at Auch, one of the latest of the French Gothic churches, near the dose of the 
fifteenth century* the arch-mouldings die against a circular pier, without any 
capital, and die vaulting-ribs, in a similar manner, spring from a projection in 
the wail without a capital. A feature to be noted in French Gothic is the 
frequent introduction of large circular traeetied windows ; in the earlier period 
with the tracery in a wheel form with geometrical patterns at the extremity \ 
in the later Gothic with a rich and closely woven Flamboyant tracery of 
exquisite beauty. There arc some fine circular traccried windows in England ; 
one, for instance, in the south transept at Lincoln ; but there is nothing to 
equal the beauty of the Flamboyant circular windows. 

Gothic carved ornament is very varied* and much of ic very beautiful, 
especially during the earlier periods of the style* when it was all the more 
dicedve through being used with reticence. The French carved capitals were 
obviously inspired io a great extent by the Corinthian capital, of which there 
must have been many examples left among the Roman re mams in France ; 
hut it is the general outline of the Corinthian capital, treated in a new and a 
broader and simpler nianner, partly influenced no doubt by the difference of 
the material—stone instead of marble. The running carved ornament in early 
French work shows a very clean definition of line, and the manner in which 
figures or animals are worked into it show's considerable trace of Byzantine 
influence. In England the Classic form of capita) had much less influence, and 
in the Early English period a form of what may be called stone vegetation was 
adopted which, os a suggestion of growth with no realistic ini station, is one 
of the best types of carved ornament in architecture. This form is found in 
French capitals, often as a substitute for the Classical angle volute* but is most 
completely and systematically employed in Early English work ; it has tile 
merit of appearing to develop from the bell of the capital, and to give support 
to the abacus, whereas the caps in the Decorated period have carved foliage 
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which appears to be applied 10 or wrapped round the bell of the cap instead ot 
developing from it. Some of the English ami-naturalistic foliage of the 
Decorated period, such as we see at Southwell (4*7). « beauuful work in 
its way, but much less architectonic than earlier work. The carved boss at 
the intersection of the vaulting-ribs, Westminster, is a good example of 
die best period of English ornament. It should be noted that these decorative 
bosses at the intersection of vaulting-ribs are not introduced front a mere 
arbitrary desire for ornament; they arc to get over the difficulty of making a 
neat junction of die mouldings of the four ribs; in this, as in so many instances 
in Gothic architecture, a practical difficulty is solved in adecorauve manner. 
Two forms of repeating ornament, the “ dog-tooth ' and the ball-flower, 
arc especially characteristic respectively of the Early English and English 
^ Decorated styles (430). The former ha J the 

“]t— S§ advantage of being very easy to execute ; it 

\mr ^ “ onl y ncccijar y xo cut out * succes5 ‘ on of 

small pyramids and then cut them in the 
centre of each fate to give an approximate 
leaf form. The bill-flower, evidently die 
happy hit of some individual carver, is a 
clever conception in floral conventionalism. 
The use of very Ha t square leafage forms as a 
wall-diaper is well illustrated in die spandrels 
of the arcades in Westminster Abbey. The " crocket,” a repeating leafage 
form on the angles of pinnacles and on gables, is of constant use in both 
French and English architecture, where it serves admirably to modify the 
hardness of die" sloping line; see the arcade from Southwell Uxj), The 
English crockets of the early Decorated period, with their crisp character, arc 
excellent examples of the conventional suggestion of floral forms in stone. 

A comparison of die respective merits of French and English Gothic is a 
nottcr of some critical* intencstt die rather that it lias seldom been attempted 
in a really fair and impartial spirit. In the high tide of the Gothic revival in 
England fa movement which, it must be remembered, had little reflection 
on the other side of the Channel] the attention of the revivalists was almost 
entirely occupied by English Gothic and die desire to make it over again j 
Burges was the only important revival architect whose sympathies* as well 
as iic style of his uinlditigs, were distinctly French# Of late years there 
has been a reactionary tendency to exalt French Gothic at die expense 
of English. 

French Gothic is the fountain-head of the style ; of that there can be no 
question ; and the early Ronunesjut cathedrals in England not only derived 
their inspiration from France, but were probably largely the work of Norman 
masons. After that comes the parting of the ways* and French and English 
Gothic assume their own characteristics both ot plan and detail. The French 
cathedral plan, as already pointed out, is i finer architectural conception than 
the English plan with its narrow avenues. The height of the French cathedrals, 
and the stem grandeur of thrir vast masses of buttresses, produce an impression 
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of greater architectural power than that of any English cathedral, but it is somo 
what at the expense of repose and refinement. The increase in interna] height, 
no doubt, is clear again in an architectural sense. Yet even in regard to interior 
effect the English details show a refinement which goes far io atone for the 
inferior scale of the buildings. It would be difficult to find anywhere m French 
Gothic such a consistently refined piece of architecture, taking interior and 
exterior together, as the choir of Lincoln, which in this respect shows, in its 
way, an almost Greek perfection. The Sainte Chapclle perhaps equals it in 
this sense. And English Gothic has the credit of hasing seen the way to the 
creation of a beautiful and consistent style before ic arrived at die decorative 
assistance of window tracery. In this latter detail there is not much to choose 
between French and English work—perhaps the English has on the whole die 
best of it—until we come to the late period and the French Flamboyant tracery, 
which was an inspiration. Of the glory of the great western portals of the 
French cathedrals, with their deep shadow and their crowd of sculptured figures, 
too much cannot be said ; except for that one stroke of genius at Peterborough, 
all the English portals sink into insignificance beside them ; compare Figs. 424 
and 426 ; the scdpmrcd figures give the scale in both cases. In the general 
design of the west fronts, however, there is a greater variety and individuality in 
England than in France, where the west front follows in its general lines a kind 
of accepted scheme ; if any one doubts this, let him compare the facades of 
Wells and Peterborough shown in Figs 43^ 433. and reflect dial they were in 
progress at about die same rime. In die matter of general exterior grouping, 
the French builders sacrificed this to die pardonable desire for internal height, 
which rendered any great central dominating feature impossible ; one can find 
nowhere in France so complete and balanced an exterior composition as is 
afforded by the three lowers of Lincoln (422), the three spires of Lichfield (429), 
and the pyramidal composition of Salisbury with its great central spire (402). 
And when following closely the French type of the rwin«towcr facade, as they 
did at York {423)* English architects seem to have lost some of their inspira¬ 
tion. Compared with Rildms {392), this twin-tower composition is perhaps 
more stately, but it is certainly less poetic. 

In the interior architecture French Gothic is not only loftier but more 
massive, more masonic in its character, than English. The French retained to 
a late period their vigorous and truly architectural treatment of die pier as a 
built column surrounded by smaller engaged shafts, and thek traditional square 
abacus to the capital; the pier of late English Gothic, which absorber! the 
attendant sliafe and reduced them only to mouldings, is much weaker and 
less architectonic in effect. In the matter of mouldings generally t on the other 
hand, French Gothic is nowhere in comparison with English. There is no 
greater test of architectural perception dian the profiling of mouldings, 
and in this respect the mouldings of English Gothic show a variety 
and refinement of contour, and a perfect suitability to die material for 
which they are designed, and to which French mouldings show nothing 
comparable 1 diough they fell oflf very much at the dose qf the style and 
became comparatively shallow and weak ; and wc find in late French work 
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the same kind of wide shallow mouldings accompanied by great richness of 
decoration (425). Id quieting the simplicity of the plain quadripartite vault the 
English builders perhaps lost something id structural expression, but they 
certainly added a richness of effect to the interior, and we can hardly complain 
of an elaboration of vaulting detail which led up to the development of the fan- 
vault, one of the most beautiful forms of monumental stone roofing, of which 
England may well be proud, in two other smaller matters of architectural 
expression the English showed better judgment than the french ; they defined 
the internal apex lines of their vaults by ridge-ribs, which the french hardly 
ever used, and which give a much more complete emphasis to the design of 
the vault; and they placed hood moulds or * labels,” as they arc sometimes 
called (projecting mouldings), over their interior arches* it has been argued 
that the origin of the hoodmould was to throw off rain, and that therefore it is 
out of pkec in the interior: but it has an aesthetic value also ; it takes the place 
of the Roman &r chi vole moulding, and an arch looks rather headless without it. 
In regard to carved ornament of a flora! type, there is for die most part a finer 
style in French work T which even to a late period was affected by the Classic 
tradition of conventional foliage : the best of die English carving, in the early 
period, is perhaps as good as anything in France, but there is much less of it, 
and long before the close of die style it had declined into a weak and ineffective 
naturalism. In figure-sculpture French Gothic is far superior 10 English ; (here 
is sculpture at Rhelms which is almost Classic in style, and superior to anything 
at Chartres, which has been rather over-rated : die long lean figures flanking 
die porches there are rather carving than sculpture ; but die best sculpture at 
Chartres is very fine, and. like that at Rhcims. superior to any thing of the kind 
to be found in English Gothic. There is, indeed, die remarkable series of figures 
of the Resurrection on the front of Wells ; but it is very' doubtful whether 
these nude figures, which even in their present weather-worn state show 
evidence of having been modelled from life, were or could have been done by 
any English sculptors of that date. They arc more likely to have been the 
work of some sculptor of the early Italian school, brought over for the purpose. 

So far we have been connecting the history of Gothic architecture only with 
French and English architecture, because that is die real and central Gothic 
arcliitccturc ; the Gothic of Germany. Italy, and Spain consists only of inferior 
variations on the central type, coloured by racial or national influences* 

The Germans adopted the pointed style from France, after it had come to 
its fhO early development in that country ; consequently+ the chapter of gradual 
development of the pointed style out of the Romanesque, which is so interesting 
sn France and England, has no existence In Germany. Indeed, it seems a pity 
that Germany was ever tempted to take up with pointed Gothic, with which 
she had no natural sympathy, white her own rminJ-arelied Romanesque, in 
which some very' fine buildings had been erected, might very well have been 
further developed into a distinct German medieval style. As it was, her 
adoption of the pointed style was a plunge At mtdias not by any gradual 
development but by deliberate imitative choice. One of the earliest, perhaps 
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the earliest, important effort in this direction is die nave of St Gcreon at Cologne 
( 434 ), of die «rly thirteenth century , an elliptical pointed-arch nave added 
to a long narrow Romanesque choir. The roof is a domical ribbed vault, or 
rather an elliptical dome with ribs, the design of the substructure consisting of 
a main arcade {giving access not to an aisle but to a scries of deeply recessed 
chapels), a trifbrhun gallery, and two tiers of clearstory w indows. The main 
architectural conception is a grand one, but it would probably Slave been a finer 
building if carried out in a round-arched style wiui a frankly domical con¬ 
struction ; for the ribs are a mere matter of design and have no structural value. 
The plan (442) is so different from anything in France, and die e f the 

roof, ow ing to the plan, so different from that of Gothic vaulting, that it will 
hardly bear comparison with any French church. Germany's great Gotliic 
church, the cathedral of Cologne (435), which in scale and importance is to 
Gotliic churches what St Peter s is to Renaissance churches, 
enables us to compare German with French 
Gothic under conditions advantageous to the 
£: 1 j former. The plan (443) *s a commonplace 

” one in comparison with such plans as Rfidms 
I and Amiens , there is no expansion at the 

1 J choir ; it is a five-aisled church of the same 
width throughout (except at the transept), 
with a semicircular east end. The interior 
is shown in Fig. 436. The design belongs 
to the latter part of the thirteenth century 
(a grear part of the building was finished in 
modern times from the original drawings), 
and though its vast dimensions will always 
make it imposing, ir strikingly illustrates the 
vices of German Gothic ; the want of repose, 
tendency to exaggerate everything—exaggerated height, exaggerated 
multiplication of decoration, and die tendency to lours de force in masonry,, 
shown in die vast open-work spires here as well as in those of Freiburg and 
UJm and Strasburg. Because the tendency of Gothic is to emphasise vettical 
lines, in German Gotliic vcrricality is exaggerated ; an example is seen in 
the long narrow' windows af the church at Soest (441) : in the we of 
Cologne die whole church, so to speak, runs to height, out of all proportion 
w ith its plan. The want of the sense of scale, cod, is shown in such details as 
the enormous crocketed finials at die apex of the spites, which tend to dwarf 
die whole front, Strasburg, though most of it is rather earlier, belong? to the 
same school of ardiiterture, and the one completed tower, later than die design 
of Cologne, is more refined both in general design and detail; bur it is a piece of 
risky masonic construction, into which hundreds of iron ties and cramps liave 
been built to secure what would hardly have been secure as honest masonry. 

Though in dicse two highly-ornamented churches the simple quadripartite 
vault is adopted (and Strasburg even has the heavy transverse rib of Roman¬ 
esque architecture, dividing up die vault into a series of separate compartments), 
z* 
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in some other instances die German churches exhibit very ebboratr vaulring 
designs, as in St Stephen's, Vienna, where the vaulting-ribs form a design more 
complicated tlian most of the bre English vaulting. The facade of this church is 
a melange of incongruous detail, but the cower and spire {437). of the same 
over-decorative type as those oi Cologne, is a belter design, and is in its way 
a great work. The section of Sc Stephen's illustrates a scheme not infrequent 
in German Gothic, the treatment of the whole interior as a one-story design, 
the main arcade rising to the springing of the vault, with the aisles the same 
height as ihe centre. Oilier German churches created in the same way are those 
of Meissen ; Marburg ; St Sebald, Nuremberg ; Breslau ; Mdhousc, etc. 
Fig. 444 shows the difference between die usual section of an English cathedral 
and two of the types of section frequently met with in Germany* Although 
this disposition does not make so interesting an interior as the normal Gothic 
one of low side-aisles and rriforium and clearstory above, nor can it be so well 
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1 Tike iluded portkitii i gy mefl t she ipace between ihe vuali and the 
c&Etriul timber roofing) 

lighted, k certainly docs not merit the rather contemptuous terms in which 
Fergusson refers to if. It was an attempt at doing something original instead 
of merely copying the Gothic of another country, and it produces at all events 
a grand effect of height in the interior. In the less decorative churches of 
Germany the prevalent desire to exaggerate vertical] ty in Gothic led to the 
fashion of immensely high and narrow windows with one long f million down 
die centre and geometrical tracery in the head. St Marie at Mu! ho use (43 8), a 
five-aided church in one story, is one of the best and most favourable examples 
of this combination of Lofty interior arcades and long narrow mullioned 
windows. Though there is a hard wire-drawn appearance about it (as there is 
about much of German Gothic), there is a simple unity of effect in die com¬ 
bination of the long windows, the gables breaking the line of roof above, and 
the well-proportioned buttresses between the windows, which produces a 
satisfactory whole. It is to German Gothic rather what the Sainte Chapdlc is 
to French Gothic, One of the most favourable specimens of German Gothic 
is the cathedral at Erfurt £445), with its exceedingly picturesque and unusual 
centre tower. But Lei general die Germans could do little good with Gothic 
when reduced to plain work instead of the midbfariom detail of Cologne and 
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Strasburg. The front of St Lawrence. Nuremberg, with irs cut-iron looking 
towers, and the thin starved tower and spite at Breslau, are what in England 
we should be disposed to characterise as 1 carpenter's Gothic/' The tendency 
to cricks of design appears in the fantastically shaped clearstory windows of the 



445 Erfurt Cathedral : East End (Choir, 1 j jj: Tower rebuilt, 1497). 
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compiratively late church of Ncuss : no French or English builder would have 
been capable of such an escapade. I11 the interior of the church at Anna berg 
(439) we sec the vault reduced to a network of twisting lines which have lose 
all semblance of structural origin. And in the latest period of German Gothic 
we meet with such monstrosities as what is called stump tracery ”—tracery 
bars started and then cut off short, and mouldings run through each other at 
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right angles by a system of interpenetration. Neither English nor French 
Gothic, even in their decadence, sunk 10 such puerilities as these. 

Us die brick-building districts of North Germany, in the valley of the Elbe, 
Gothic architecture assumes a necessarily much simpler form, the multitudinous 
detail of a stone church being impossible, though something like it is attempted 
in the curious and not very satisfactory facade of the Maricn-Kirche at Branden¬ 
burg. hi the partially mined church of Choritv, or Chorea, we see in the 
polygonal apse the long two-light windows and buttresses of Mulhousc 
carried out in a very solid and satisfactory manner in brickwork. But generally 
speaking Gothic architecture in tills region is much more simple and unpre¬ 
tentious in form than in South Germany, and the churches in diis brick style 
have the saving grace of showing little or nothing that is in had taste, though 
their slender turrets and spires {440) are less impressive than many of die finer 
works of other nationalities which we have examined. 

It is very different with the churches, of Belgium, a tourney which was more 
within the wind of the great architectural triumphs of Franee. The existing 
churches are mostly comparatively late, but there is about diem a much finer 
and better balanced style than we generally meet with in German Gothic. The 
late fourteenth-century choir of Toumai, with an east end planned on the 
French system, and with large five-light clearstory windows, is a fine piece of 
late Gothic design* though it seems a curious mingling of siylcs h as the lofty 
main arcade is stilted, and lias die characteristics of late Gothic, while the tracery 
of the clearstory windows is purely geometrical, and in England or France 
would be attributed to a century earlier than its actual date. Belgian Gothic* 
in fact, seems to have depended not so much on any working out of its own 
as on imitation of French, or sometimes apparently of English work, for in the 
very late church of St Jacques ac Liege there is window tracery which has the 
characteristics of English Perpendicular work, and resembles nothing in France. 
There is a fine breadth of design in the exterior architecture of this church, but 
the interior (the vault-plan of which is exceedingly elaborate) is tawdry in 
style, the main arcades being fringed with drop-tracery, an effect which may 
have been derived from Germany, where we find k, for instance, in the portal 
arch of St Sebald at Nuremberg, and elsewhere- St Pierre, Louvain (44$), is 
one of die best designed exteriors, and has more of the quality of French Gothic. 
The late seven-aisled cathedral of Antwerp is a grand conception in plan + 
though the internal architecture is very decadent in style ; we see here, carried 
to its extreme, that suppression of the impost which has been mentioned as a 
characteristic of late work both in France and England* the arcades and vaulting- 
ribs developing straight out of the piers without the interposition of capitals. 
But in regard to one class of architectural feature, the tower, Belgium may 
make a legitimate boast. The towers of Antwerp {4+7) and Malines (the latter 
destitute of its projected spire), despite the decadent character of their detail* 
arc grand erections with a character of their own, neither German nor French : 
exhibiting the soaring character of the towers of Cologne and Vienna with a 
better and more masonic type of design : they are monuments that any 
country might be proud of. The twin western towers of St Guduic at Brussels 
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—a land of simplified type of the M alines tower—form also s very fine and 
effective group, 

Belgium and Holland show also a distinct type of Gothic in their brick 
churches, the peculiar rather hard manner of which affords an interesting 
example of the effect of material on style. Had these churches, at Bruges, 
Utrecht, and elsewhere, been built in stone, they would have shown no 
differentiation in type Grom other structures of the same class and date; bur 
what can be done in stone cannot he done with die same ease and freedom in 
brick ; details and mouldings have to be simplified for execution in this less 
tractable material, and so a separate style of Gothic is set up. which owes its 
special character to the nature of die material. 

In Belgium we arc reminded, more than elsewhere, of die fact that the later 
Gothic period brings us into a time when civic and domestic architecture began 
to assume sufficient importance to count among the architectural monuments 
of a country. In the earlier portion of the Gothic period the chief erections 
besides the churches were castles ; but however picturesque the remains of 
Am Boise and Lochcs, Conway and Pembroke may appear to us now, to those 
who built diem they were simply military engineering, and their undoubted 
architectural qualities spring more from the nature of honest building than from 
deliberate design after effect. We find occasional examples in Germany, such 
as the Schloss-Hof at Meissen, of a castle treated architecturally in the style of 
die period ; and that is the general rule in medieval architecture ; buildings 
for secular purposes, when treated architecturally, show die same detail and 
mouldings as arc in use in their contemporary church architecture. Thus the 
detail of the Town Hall of Brunswick, one of the best of the German medixva! 
town hails, is that which would be found in a church of the late Decorated 
period ; die detail of the Palais de justice at Rouen (449), die most important 
French secular building of the period, resembles diar of a late fiftccmh-ccnturv 
screen or jubd in a French cathedral But few of the secular or civic buildings 
of the period in France or Germany are of great architectural importance, It 
is only in Belgium that we find civic buildings, of die tncdixval period, as fine 
and important as the churches; and for an obvious reason. The grand town 
iiahs and doth halls of the Belgian rides stand as die architectural illustration of 
the rise of commercial power i of a rime when the burghers of a wealthy city 
could defy their hereditary and traditional over-lords, and when a great 
merchant and popular ruler like Jacques Van Artevcldc could hold diplomatic 
intercourse with kings on equal terms, Such changes in the social and political 
scheme of life naturally find their reflection in architecture, and as the symbols 
of commercial and civil power there arose such noble buildings as th c Cloth 
Hall at Ypres, with its long radges of geometric tracery windows and its 
massive central tower ; thc Market Hall of Bruges, with its great historic 
belfry, celebrated bv Longfellow in a charming poem ; the later Tower Hall 
of Brussels, with its more daring but decadent tower (446), and the towerlcji 
Town Hal! of Louvain, which represents almost the extreme of possible 
elaboration and richness of detail. These form a reinartable class of buildings, 
and afford a lesson at die same time on the value of breadth and simplicity in 
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architectural design ; for, in spile of the elaboration of ornament at Brussels 
and Louvain, die earlier building at Ypres (early thirteenth century) is far 
more dignified and impressive* 

In Italy, Gothic never really became a complete and consistent style. Not 
only was Italian architecture at all times influenced by the Roman tradition, 
but the spirit of the Renaissance, which was operative in Italy nearly a cent my 
earlier than it affected the rest of Europe, cut short whatever chance of further 
Gothic development there might have been. Thus we see in the cathedrals of 
Siena and Orvkto, respectively of the middle and end of the thirteenth century, 
churches which employ externally the high gables and die pinnacle rituals of 
Gothic architecture, and in which pointed and round arches are used indis¬ 
criminately, but which yet have as much Classic as Gothic feeling ; the interior 
of Orvicto (sec page 157). with its cylindrical piers, round arches, and timber 
roof, having far more affinity with the Basilican than die Gothic form of 
church. The church of St Francis at Assisi (middle thirteenth century) is a 
small though fine vaulted church of more distinctly Gothic character, but 
depending largely for its interior effect on coloured decoration. The church 
of St Andrea at Vercclli (early thirteenth century), said to have been built by 
an English architect* has. however, much more appearance of French than 
English influence in its interior details; it illustrates the tendency of the Italians 
to prefer flat soffits and a parti-coloured effect from the mixture of brick and 
marble, to the Gothic system of mouldings, and also the fact that even with 
Quadripartite vaulting of Gothic character the Italians nearly always retained 
that accentuation of the transverse arch which was rhe legacy of the Latin and 
Romanesque styles. The predilection for particoloured walling is 1 char¬ 
acteristic feature of Italian Gothic, and in the interiors of Orvicto and Siena is 
carried to an extreme which u anything but pleasing in effect, St Anastasia in 
Verona (452) is another of the Italian type of pointed-arch churches, with an 
arcade of unmcmldcd arches with pam-coloured voussoirs, resting on cylindrical 
columns, the arches being tied with iron cic^roads at the springing, 2 constant 
practice in Italian Gothic, where we never meet with the balance of pressure 
by greac buttresses which b found in French and English Gothic, In spite of 
the pointed arcade and quadripartite vault, nothing could be more unlike 
genuine Gothic than this church, and the plan is the old Latin basilica plan. In 
S. Martino at Lucca (fourteenth century), more Gothic in general arrange¬ 
ment, the pointed arch has been abandoned in the main arcade, while 
the small aisle windows are pointed^ thus reversing the treatment found 
in transitional Gothic churches. A much closer approach eo typical Gothic 
is found in some of the earlier abbey churches of Italy, such as Fossanova 
and S. Martino at Viterbo, of which M. Enlart has collected a number of 
illustrations in his interesting work on Qrlgints Francoises Je VArchitecture 
Gothiqut ai [talk. The fact of these being Cistercian churches perhaps 
accounts for their conformity to a non-Italian type, as the Order would 
probably have els own rules for building. 

The great monument of Italian Gothic, the cathedral of Florence (450), is 
in general effect and design even less Gothic dun the churches at Vercclli and 
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Verona. The plan, with its three great polygonal apses, is a grand one, but the 
interior Joses its effect torn the wide spacing of the arcade, so different from 
the long perspective of the closer Gothic arcades: the exterior. in spite of 
pointed windows and 3 limited use of tracery, is far more Classic than Gothic 
m its dominant horizontal lines, and the elaborate marble revitemmt of the 
extenor, whatever may be thought of die effect for its own sake, is a method of 
building absolutely foreign to the whole spirit of Gothic architecture Con¬ 
structional polycbroroy, the building and bonding together of materials of 
difierent colours, is one thing ; veneering is another thing. The campanile, a 
tine tower of its kind, has been misjudged and criticised as top-heavy by those 
who do not know, or who have forgotten, that it is incomplete, and was 
intended to liave a spire, which would have made all the difference in its 
appearance. Florence, except the dome, belongs to 
the early fourteenth century ; die dome, which was 
built by Brunelleschi in the early part of the fifteenth 
century, might be thought almost to come into the 
Italian Renaissance period, hut its pointed outline and 
the octagonal plan belong to the Gothic rather than 
the Renaissance type. To die late fourteenth century 
belongs the only great church in Italy which can be 
said to be really Gothic in spirit, the cathedral of 
( 43 i). This has been attributed to a German 
architect; it is certainly different from anything else on the same scale in Italy, 
and it exhibits the true Gothic elements of inulriplidry of parts and soaring 
diaracter in its predominant vertical lines. It is no' doubt very German 
Gothic, but the interior is a remarkable example of the sublime effect which 
may be produced by great height and general richness of effect, even with 
very bad detail. The individual or local influence, which was already beginning 
to come into play in Italian architecture, is curiously illustrated by the fact 
that at the same rime as the building of Milan, only twenty miles from it, 
at Pavia, was being erected the Certosa church (sec page 137), in a style as 
dincrrnt as if it belonged to another world, and winch (except the Renaissance 
facade) may be said to represent Gothic multiplicity of pans with Romanesque 
detail and horizontality of line. 

The Gothic of Venice (another instance of local influence) forms a little 
school of its own, coloured by the dose relations of Venice with tile East, 
whence her architecture derives an Oriental clement equally impossible tJ 
define exactly or to overlook. The upper arcade of the Ducal Palace (453), 
with its rich tracery and straight-lined but diminishing columns, with no bases, 
is like nothing anywhere else in Gothic architecture: and the fronts of the 
pre-Reijaiisanre palaces on the Grand Canal (454) are equally local in style 
and equally touchedl with suggestions of the East, It is believed that die super¬ 
structure was a subsequent addition to the original composition. If this is so 
it was a most happy one, and far from tending to crush the light arcadjng, die 
surface decoration at once lightens the wall space and forms a foil to the dcUcacv 
of the tracery in the lower stories. 
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Italy contains sonic charming and picturesque civic buildings of the Gothic 
period, on a small scale, in which often, as in the churches, the elements of 
various styles arc mixed ; as in the Falazzo Cointiumale at Piacenza, with its 
pointed arcade below and round-arched openings in the upper story, with a 
pointed-arch corbelling under the arcade ; the whole Gothic in spirit, but, like 
many other Italian buildings of the period, impossible to classify as to style. It 
is in this Sense rather typical of the Gothic period in Italy ; a period of mixed 
and uncertain aims in architecture. 

Of the countries which followed the lead of France in Gothic architecture, 
Spain undoubtedly stands above either Germany or Italy. The idea of Spanish 
Gothic Is popularly connected more with Burgos Cathedral dun with any 
other building, the complicated pictured) tie ness of its lace west front having 
been photographed and sketched over and over again, till people get the idea 
that Spanish Gothic is a picturesque but over-do rid edition of the stylc„ They 
might just as well judge of French Gothic from the west front of Troyes. The 
doorway from S. Maria del Mar, Barcelona, for instance (456), with its sur¬ 
rounding detail, is quite sober Gothic work, wliich might almost pass for 
English r The fact is that die interior of Burgos resembles, in the architectural 
style of the piers and vaulting, the best style of French thirteenth-century 
Gothic 1 as Street observed, there h little in the architecture to suggest that 
you are not in France. In the view of the interior given here (457)^ is the 
distant portion with die quadripartite vault to which tlus remark would refer, 
not the foreground, which is sixtcendi-ceiuury work in a very mixed and 
corrupt style. Tarragona has the solid architectural quality of a French Transi¬ 
tional church, with shafts with square caps and the main arches with hardly 
any mouldings ; and. curiously enough, in the octagonal lament over the 
crossing (a frequent feature in Spanish Gothic) are groups oP + lancet,™ windows 
exactly like Early English work. The immense five-aisted cathedral of Toledo 
represents in its original interior architecture the best type of French diirceenth- 
ccntury Gothic, with the significant exception of die little Moorish touch in 
die tnforium of die choir, which lias cuiquefoiled arches of horseshoe shape. 
Such slight traces of Moorish influence are to be found from rime to time even 
in thirteenth-century' Spanish work ; in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
they become more frequent and obvious ; and it is no doubt the tradition of 
Moorish richness of detail which led to the taste for a profusion of decorative 
detail in late Spanish Gothic, which is so insistent in rile later portions of 
Burgos Cathedral, 

The plan of Toledo i s csscn dally French, and somewhat Ute that of Bourges 
on a larger scale. The west front (45S) shows a cavernous portal of quite 
French type, though a good deal of die surrounding detail is rather incon¬ 
gruous * die small arcaded loggias at each side, in the upper part, axe a 
Renaissance addition* The tendency to a great proportion oi width to length 
in the Spanish church plans lias already been referred to ; some of them arc 
absolutely square, though the fact is of course masked, in ternally by the division 
into aides. An unfortunate peculiarity of the typical Spanish cathedral plan is 
the interpolation of a lofty choir enclosure into the middle of what should be 
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the nave ; some of these choir screens, of hue date, arc magnificent work in 
themselves* but the effect is to oppose an obstacle to die architectural vista in 
die very centre of the church. Ac Barcelona and in the norih-rast of Spain 
there is a prevalence of a special type of plan with interna] buttresses {forming 
chapels) and wide vaulting ; in Barcelona Cathedral this form of plan is 
carded out with three aides and a transept; in two churches at Barcelona, St 
Maria del Mar and Si Maria dd Ps p it is carried out without transepts, each 
church being a parallelogram with an apsidal tenninadon and no external break 
whatever, and in St Maria del Pi with no aisles, an interior vaulted in one span. 
At Gcrona, in the same neighbourhood, is a much larger church of similar 

E lan, where the apse aid one bay westward of k 
avmg been vaulted on die three-aisle plan, the 
rest of the church has been vaulted in one span 
of 78 feet (a very bold undertaking), leaving the 
three-aisle vault to be seen at the end in section, 
as it were. This class of plan may be traced to 
the influence of such churches as chose at Albi and 
Toulouse in France, not far from the Pyrenean 
border. Seville Cathedral,, possessing the largest area 
on plan of any medieval cached rah exhibits the 
peculiarity of having a mosque plan—a wide area 
covered with piers at nearly equal distances, having 
been buil t on the site of a Moorish mosque cleared 
away to make room for it. 

Qf the late Gothic of Spain, the west front of 
Burgos, already referred to. with its twin spires 
of open-work, looks like a design by a German 
architect, influenced by die taste for richness of 
decoration which the Moors had left behind them 
in Spain. The still more ornate centre tow r er over 
die crossing (370} is as kie as the middle of the 
sixteenth century (for Gothic lingered later in Spain than elsewhere)* perhaps 
nearly a century later than that of St Ouen, with w hich it may be compared, 
but to which it is very inferior. But as the Spanish architects did not aim at 
carrying their vaults as high as the French, dicy were able with safety to 
adopt lantern erections over the crossing, which are among die most pleasing 
external features of ihdr churches ; the late example at Valencia is a beautiful 
piece of work, though destitute of some kind of finish which it was intended 
to have. Salamanca and Segovia are the two latest Gothic cathedrals of Spain: 
the latter affords an example of the manner in w hich the Spanish, whose vaults 
in the early period were so solid and plain in dieir structure, at the close of the 
style rushed into die extreme of complication in the design of their vaults; 
the majority of the ribs beings of course, merely decorative. 

The most remarkable Gothic monument remaining in Portugal is the 
church of die monastery ac Baiadia, of late fourtecndi-century foundation* 
with a great octagonal tomb chapel at the cast end* some twenty years later 
2 Af 
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cliaii die church „ and apparendy never roofed in (see plan, 461) ; this, 
though separated internally from the church, forma, externally, one architec¬ 
tural group with it (3G0), The church is said to Iiave been built by an English 
architect, and eg have some English characteristics in die detail, though as a 
whole it is a very unusual building, resembling nothing else in Gothic archi¬ 
tecture. The plan, apart from the octagonal chapel, is much more like that of 
a Romanesque than a Gothic church. At Alcoba^a, not fir from Batalin is a 
large Cistercian church in the severe style of die twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries, remarkable both for its comparatively pure style and for the fact 
that it shows the German type of section, before alluded to, of three aisles of 
equal height. 

In considering Gothic architecture as illustrated mainly in die great churches 
of the Middle Ages, which are by far the most important of its monuments, 
it must not be forgotten that in many cases these churches were not isolated 
buildings, but were die dominating erection of a group of conventual buildings, 
mostly ranged about a square cloistered court which abutted on (generally} 
die south side of the nave of die church (see the plan of Salisbury, page 205). 
Allusion has already been made to the beauty of some of the English AJ chapter- 
houses,which fanned an important Feature in die group of buildings. In 
most cases the remainder of die convent buildings are either ruined or con¬ 
verted and built up with modem buildings ; but a large proportion of the 
cloister arcades have been preserved—many in England and in Spain, and some 
in France. Germany, and ltaly T These cloister arcades are among die mast 
beautiful things that medieval architecture has produced. 

In comparing Gothic with Greek architecture one most important distinc¬ 
tion has to be borne in mind, which is at die root of a great deal of the Esthetic 
meaning of these two greatest styles of architecture, viz Tt their radically different 
assumption in regard to die element of seat in architecture. In Greek archi¬ 
tecture the scale has no reference eo any dung but the relative proportions of 
the building itself. A large Doric temple is just the same in its proportions as a 
small Doric temple ; tbclatter is a reduced reproduction of the former, except 
that some of the corrections for optical distortion would be omitted, as of less 
consequence with smaller dimensions. In a Gothic building die standard of 
scale k the human figure, A great portal ardi might be erected to give dignity 
to the entrance, but the actual doorway is kept to the reasonable dimensions 
referable to the stature of man. Consequently; a large Gothic building is not 
like a small one magnified its greater scale is expressed by repetition and 
multiplicity of parts, not by their mere enlargement. Which of the two k 
the grander theory of architectural scale may be a matter for dispute. Of their 
important and radical difference, as influencing architectural style and expression, 
there con be no question. 

Of all die architectural styles of history, Gothic was the most vivacious and 
changeful, because it was ever seeking after improvement. The very intensity 
of iis vitality shortened its history* While Egyptian architecture went on for 
century after century undisturbed in its conservative repose. Gothic archi¬ 
tecture, continually on the strain for improvement, arrived in the sixteenth 
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century at the point when it seemed that nothing further conJd be done 
What might have happened to it if left undisturbed at this point one can 
only conjecture. But 3 change had come over the spirit of the dream. The 
Renaissance movement had arisen, and henceforth architecture was to be no 
more the history of national styles, but of the aspirations of individual arrists; 
was to be a matter of intellectual choice rather than of automatic evolution. 
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CHAP. VI—THE GOTHIC PERIOD. 


a^PIITECTURAL HONLTUHNTS. 
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CHAPTER Vli 


THE RENAISSANCE 

Although, V has been said, the Gothic style in France and England, and in 
the latter country more especially, came to an end through having exhausted 
its resources in the constant effort after improvement, and the temple of archi¬ 
tecture in those countries was swept and garnished for the entry of tire new 
spirit of Renaissance architecture, this exhaustion of Gothic architecture on the 
scenes of its greatest achievement was not the cause of the new movement, but 
merely left the ground free for its acceptance in Northern Europe. Italy was 
the cradle of Renaissance architecture ; Italy, which had never taken kindly to 
Gothic or truly assimilated its spirit or carried it to any perfect achievement ; 
and the great change in architecture, originated on her soil, was not due to she 
following out of any problem of construction, but to a movement which at 
first might have seemed to be quite outside of and unconnected with architec¬ 
ture, This was the revived interest in classical literature, Latin literature more 
especially, and by consequence a revived interest in the remains of the archi¬ 
tecture of the Roman period, which abounded in Italy, and more especially in 
Rome itself; remains which through centuries of semi-barbarism and conflict 
had been allowed silently to moulder into decay, amid generations to whom 
they were objects of indifference or at best of bewilderment; at worst, useful 
quarries of hewn stone. But now that classical literature had been unearthed, 
and Virgil and Ovid, Cicero and Livy, were names to conjure with, the 
architecture of the age which produced this literature became also an object of 
interest, and a standard for imitation or emulation. Be it observed that it was 
from the remains of Roman architecture alone that the inspiration came ; there 
is no indication that die great Italian architects of the Renaissance had any 
knowledge of the far superior columnar architecture of the Greeks, Litde was 
probably yet known of Greek language and literature ; no one had 11 seeded 
St business” or unravelled "the doctrine of the enclitic and an 

exploration to Greece in search of possible architectural monuments would 
have involved the considerable chance of either being knocked on the head on 
land or captured by Turkish pirates at sea. 

Architecture thus, for die tint rime in her great history, took to looking not 
forward but backward, to the precedents of what was considered to be, and 
was in some senses, a greater age ; and, except for the brief glories of Indo- 
Saracenic architecture, the art has henceforward been governed more or less 
by precedent and example ; the attitude, once taken, up by what was at that 
rime the most cultured society in die world, has been maintained ever since. 
An equally important and far-reaching distinction is that architectural design 
now Became, not an auto marie evolution of style influenced by coustrumoii 
and material, but a conscious artistic effort, the outcome not of habit but of 
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choice and culture ; the expression not of national but of individual taste and 
style. National diameter still retained a certain influence, inasmuch as the 
Renaissance architecture of France differs in some respects from that of Italy 
and German Renaissance from both. And the in fluence of individualism w« 
not entirely a new thing ; there were Greek and Roman architects who had 
tiler special fame : and Haiga Sophia at Constantinople, and the west front of 
Peterborough, were certainly inspirations of individual genius. But from the 
Renaissance onwards every important building is the work of an individual 
architect; is connected with liis name and is quoted as an example of his 
particular merits or demerits. It needs but little thought to understand how 
inevitable was this more specialised individual control over an architecture of 
ideals uncovered through the researches of men of learning. Building that was 
parr of the life of the people and identified therewith gave place to a new 
system dependent upon the taste and study of a comparatively &w outstanding 
men. and though these men were merely an integral part of an age finding a 
Fuller life m the light of past great civilisations, it took time before the new 
system became once more definitely associated with the life of the people. 

Many have been the individuals and many the schools of thought under 
which the nght and wrong of Classic or Gothic Have teen pasaonatclypreachedl 
rruly there is no question of right or wrong m such controversy. The Gothic 
builder sought his worlds to conquer, and when they were once in thorough 
subjection, the style naturally declined, Had the architecture of die Renaissance 
period tailed to express the knowledge of ancient Rome, ncwlv discovered to 
the isolation of the Middle Ages, it would have been a lie to posterity. 

One finds oncscll in hopeless confusion if an attempt is made to weigh the 
one style against the other in merit or demerit. So much valuable energy in 

SjJJ? r ‘TiT’*?! P rofidc5S that it is with some 

rdtef thir one feels that the battle of the styles is at last dead and buried There 

is but one stjde for any age and it is its own. What w c have to recognise is 
that architecture is Afferent from what it was before the Renaissance, and must 
inevitably remain so ; it has eaten oi the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge and 

T fT™ umoc f tl ? r ‘ [« “ » grumble at what we 

i *nd foolish to pretend that there h no longer any interest in the 
art Mere copyism, like that of most (nor all) of the English churches of die 
Gothic revival, is no doubt totally uninteresting and foredoomed to failure 
but we are not necessarily reduced to that. The great architects of the Italian 
Renaissance were no mere copyists; not only did they show a great deal of 
variety and originality in the combination of materials drawn from classic 
sources, but it may be said that their best buildings are superior in beauts- and 
refinement to anything that has been left to us of the Roman architecture from 
which they professed to draw their inspiration. 

The essential points in Italian Renaissance architecture were the emphasising 
ot the horizontal line, especially by die adoption of the Classical cornice or I 
vanation of it. as the crowning feanirr, and tile employment of die columnar 
order as an clement of decoration and expression in the design; and the merits 
or dements of many of the Renaissance buildings turn verv largely on the 
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manner in which the columnar order is used. Bui it was not at once that die 
column or pilaster assumed this importance in Renaissance architecture. Nor, 
in spi te of the fact that the remains of Roman architecture were the foundation 
of ihe Renaissance* was Rome its real birthplace. The Renaissance at its outset 
emanated from Florence, Brunelleschi (t377- l 446)* the earliest bom of the 
greai Renaissance architects* in the earlier part of his career signalised himself 
by carrying out die dome of the cathedral of 5 . Maria del Fiorc + a task which 
no other architect of the day had been able to fate ; and that dome, octagonal 
on plan and pointed in section (sec page 223); was* except for some minor 
details, a Gothic erection (as Gothic was understood in Italy), The new move¬ 
ment was not fully started till, somewhere between 1440 and 1430, Brunelleschi 
commenced rhe Pitti palace (469), And Michelozzi (1396-1472) die palace in 
Via l-arga (the Via Cavour of modem Florence) for the then all-powerful 
Medici, subsequent!v known as the Riccardi palace (471)* from the name of 
the family ic was sold to. The latter is the more characteristic building of the 
two ; it retains a certain amount of medieval feeling in die arching of the 
windows, their centre shafts and the geometrical tracery in the head p and in 
the defiant: manner in which the few great arches ill ihe ground story are 
spaced, regardless of any centre line with the windows above. But two-thirds 
of the wall are worked in rusticated masonry, a source of effect entirely un- 
Gothic, and the whole is crowned by a mighty cornice on Classic lines, pro¬ 
jecting S or 9 feet from ihe wall; the cornice is proportioned to die whole 
height of the wall, which takes ihe place of the columnar order. The Strozzi 
placet built by Cronaca (1457-1 joS) some thirty or forty yean later, is archi¬ 
tecturally nearly a repetition of the Riccardi, cornice and all. It must be 
admitted that these great cornices arc rather a piece of architectural braggadocioi 
since their projection is, of course, far greater than the thickness of die wall, 
and they can only have been made safe by cramping down in the rear; but of 
their grand effect ill ere can be no doubt, and it is rather amusing to contrast 
the Florentine idea of a comice with that of the framers of the London Building 
Act* where die projection of a cornice is limited to 2 feet 6 inches. The vast 
mass of the Pitri palace is a remarkable example of the effect which may be 
produced with a very simple design, by mere scale and breadth of treatment, 
the whole masonry being treated as rusticated. It b curious that with all this 
mass of forcibly treated wad-surface* the architect docs not seem to have 
realised the importance of a dominating cornice proportional to the building 
the cornice is paltry in character and proportions, and is the one weak point of 
the Pitti. This* however, may not have been the fault of Brunelleschi, who did 
nor complete the building. The Gondi palace at Florence, built about 1490 
from the design of GiuhLio Sangallo (4.70), was evidently an imitation in 
general design of the Riccardi* but differs in some significant points: there are 
no colonnettes or tracery in the windows ; the rustication, confined to the 
ground story* is of a smcnatbcr and nearer character ; and the voussoirs of the 
window-arches, instead of forming simple round arches as at the Fitti and 
the Riccardi, are stepped on the outer edge, in the manner which has become 
a commonplace since, to work into the horizontal courses of the masonry. Thus 
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was initiated that treatment of the jointing of the masonry as an element in the 
design on winch Rushn pouted such contempt, but which is not out of place 
ui Renaissance design ; it emphasises the fact that this is an architecture of farnc 
stones, as Gothic was an ardutectnre of small ones. 

The prominent position occupied by the Fieri and Riccardi palaces at the 
commencement of the Renaissance is significant of a period when architecture 
™ n ® l gCl t0 ** rc P rcscntcd ^most exclusively by churches; both art and 
hfc had become as it were, secularised ; and except for such great monuments 
□s St Peters and St Pads, and some notable churches of more ordinary 
dimensions, architecture during the Classical Renaissance in Itdv and France 
(and in a less important manner in England} is represented mainly by palaces 
and mansions. Du Cerceau s work (i 57 * 5 - 79 ] illustrative of" Les plus extents 
Basements dc France does not contain a single church, an omission significant 

Sft’fc SS 1 T,!T™r ** iU m!c : and d* pwpomon is very 
small in Campbell s karma Bnumnian some hundred and fifty yean later 

™ ott % r i f churches of the early Renaissance period that of 
S. Andrea at Mantua, designed by Alberti ([404-72), is noticeable as rep re- 
seating* type oi plan and architectural treatment afterwards very Eenerally 
adopted in Itaban churches; it is the Basilica plan with a transept added and 

rzt Tu 'f TT ‘W Aftcr l],c the dome 

became in ruly the favourite form for the principal feature of a church : it 

W *\ to lc 4 “l kmamanoe church wkit the central tower was to the English 
medieval cathedral, and, for dignity- of architectural effect, is undoubtedly 
superior to the latter. A later church at Lodi, designed bv Bra man te {1444! 
JS£ | A °' W umnc t TP c of plan—a square central space with a 

ZSL£ ’ ^ ? “! C T* °P cllln g ° ut ^ «ch side, each roofed with a 
i-dome the plan thus forming a Greek cross with the four arms rounded 

nfrnt nfT IC buildin e- *F™l«l by the Utedunkal treat¬ 

ment of the wills with det? of pilasters one over the other ; but the genera! 

componen ts of uiterest because it somewhat foreshadows chat afterwards 
adopted bv Michelangelo for St Peter's, 

h ^cvef,twcnt>- years before be built the Pitti palace, had 
slmw-n H« ability in two churches at Florence (besides carrying oui the dome 
of the cathedral), the bcaunful Paza chapel and the church of Santo Spirito 
botli worth mention for special reasons. The former (473) is a p^VfS 
original architecture m a new manner; the graceful portico with its rather 

or Godtic UI Th' c' J tb *& nenl « m P° s in^. resemble nothing cither Roman 
or Gothic The Santo Sp.nto church is a fair specimen of a Classic arcaded 

S r : lnJ 11 u of|nKtHt tonotc that after a long period of suppression, the 
enmbktutc once more appears mterpoted between the arches and the supporting 

S 3 , SUCH ire tu° n§ o{ ** inerting hold ofRoman 

principles as against the stubborn relics of the Gothic. He had. however, as we 

have seen, kept his great palace dear of all adventitious Classical features But 
now the passion for antique forms was to invade palace design - W Albert! 
t le next chronologically of the great Renaissance architects—a man of universal 
culture and great character, and who wrote the grandest handwriting ever seen 
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—showed the way in his Ruccllai palace at Florence ( 4 ^ 7 )* where three nearly 
equal stories are surfatt-Jeeojaticd with pilasters with carved capitals, widely 
spaced and with windows between them very' similar to the Riecardi windows ; 
it is the Riecardi palace architecture, in feet, with a facing of pilasters added to 
the wall; but instead of the great cornice of the Riecardi. proportioned to the 
whole height, there is a cornice approximately proportioned co the order of the 



4*7, RucdUi FaUcr, 
Florence (1460), 


4*3. Palace of the CanccBcria, 
Rome (c. T 49 o). 


upper story, while the string-courses dividing the other stories are magnified 
into cornices proportionate to the pilasters. For thus far the architects who 
introduced the order at all were slaves to it; it must have its orthodox entabla¬ 
ture, even if only for show \ they had not learned to adapt it. The Ruodtai 
palace is a beginning, but it illustrates what may be called the second phase in 
Renaissance architecture* the employment of the order on a small scale on 
different stories of a design. The Cancelleria at Rome (+*8). by Bramantc* is 
a design of the same school; hut BramanEe managed to avoid the monotonous 
effect of the Ruccllai palace by grouping his pilasters iti pain, putting the 
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PALACE FACADES 


windows between cadi pair, and omitting the pilasters altogether on the ground 
story,, where there are simple round-arched windows inserted in a plain mass 
ot wall which forms a base to the more decorative design of the upper portion. 
It was possible* however, to produce much more picturesque and effective 
contrasts than this* by the use of the order in one story only, on a ground story 
of a different character : as is shown in the effective facade of the Pompdi palace 
at Verona (483}, by Sanmicbdi (1487-1539) p with its massive rusticated walling 
and arched openings below, contrasting with the graceful columnar order in 
the upper story ; and in the same architect’s Bevilaequa palace at Verona* 
where the ground story has an order of strongly rusticated engaged columns, 
part of a mass of rusticated walling, contrasting with the more delicate treatment 
of the upper story. One merit of this manner of designing is that it preserves 
the character of a tiling built, instead of looking like an architectural model ; a 
point which in ay be appreciated by comparing the Pompeii palace with the 
much admired Library at Venice by Sansovino (475), an architect exactly con¬ 
temporary with Sanmididi j here, in the almost identical and highly conven¬ 
tional treatment of both stories , wc seem to lose the idea of building altogether ; 
it gives the impression of an immensely magnified piece of furniture design, a 
kind of architecture cabinet. A rather similar piece of architectural cabinet¬ 
-work is the more elegant and graceful Scuola de San Roeco at Venice, with its 
Corinthian columns in two stories standing free from the wall. Among 
examples of the great variety of invention which can be found among buildings 
of the Italian Renaissance of much ifac same period we may instance die 
Guadagni palace at Florence (a litdc earlier than those just mentioned), attri¬ 
buted to Cronaca with the columnar order used only for an open loggia at the 
top, above a flat wall decorated with sgrajfiio between the windows; the 
playful treatment of the Palazzo del Consiglio at Verona (also early in the 
style], with its graceful open arcade below and the decorative treatment of 
the upper story—a building which, like Brunelleschi's Paid chapel, is in a new 
style, neither Roman nor Romanesque nor Gothic j M azzoni $ Spada palace 
at Rome, with its lofty rusticated basement and the range of alternate windows 
and statues above (the decorative relief ornament above this, which is only 
plaster, was probably a later addition} ; and the little known Tarugi palace at 
Mcmtepulciano (483), by Antonio Sangallo (1485-1^46 : nephew of Giuhano). 
one of the most pleasing and well-proportioned of the buildings in which the 
applied columnar order was a principal feature ; in this case the order is used 
on two different scales, for the upper story is too high in proportion to the other 
to lie called an attic. Designs such as the facade of the Certosa at Pavia (481), 
and that of St Maria dci Miracoh at Brescia, with that multitudinous decorative 
detail, are exceptional and due to special influences—they do not represent the 
spirit of Renaissance architecture ; indeed, the Certosa facade, in spite of its 
date, and its details is more Gothic than Classic in spirit. And then, strangely 
enough, after all the use of columns that vve have seen, in the Farncsc palate 
(another of Antonio Sangallo’s works, though he did not complete it) we come, 
just a century later, on a return to the same dependence on simple wall and 
window treatment as in the Pirti palace, only in a different spirit, and with a 
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much more refined and Classic Headmen t of die window design. The Farnesc 
palace (+79) represents, better perhaps than any other building, the refinement 
and commoasense of Renaissance architecture ; its only fault is that the end 
windows are brought too close up to die angle of the building, rather weakening 
it at that point, in spice of the quoins at the angle. The plan (47*) represents 
w hat became the typical plan for a large Italian mansion 

_ a quadrangular building enclosing an open courtyard, 

generally surrounded with an arcade or loggia, as in the 
Borghese palace (473), another sixteenth-century palace at 
Rome. This type of die interior courtyard, either roofed 
or open, with a surrounding loggia, lias been widely adopted 
in post-Rcnaissance architecture ill all countries. 

Pernza (1481-1536) was the architect of two much 
admired buildings at Rome, the Villa Famesina and the 
Palazzo Massimi. the latter commenced only 1 year before his 
death. He was intimately associated with Scrlio (l 475 - r J 5 S)» 
who seems to have been rather 1 writer on architecture than 
an architect* and 10 whom Petum bequeathed his notes and 
drawings* which were used by Scrlio in his works. A greater name than 
either is that of Barozzio da Vignola (1507-73)1 who was both engineer and 
architect, and must have influenced the architecture of his time considerably 
by his publications on c 4 ic design and treatment oi the Classic orders. He 
was a good deal allied with Michelangelo, w orking with or under him more 
or less" The building on which his fame as an architect now chiefly rests is 
the celebrated villa at Caprarola T planned in the form of a pentagon, which 
is a great deal more than a mere application of the orders to architectural 
design : it is a bold and original conception which stamps its author as an 
architect of genius. 

So far we have found the Italian Renaissance architects using the columnar 
order on a scale w r hich confined it to one story of a building, or using it as a 
separate design on each story, with the difficulty (as pointed out in die case 
of the Rucelki palace) that each order seemed to require its own entablature 
above, dividing the height of the front into so many complete sections. Under 
the influence partly of Michelangelo (i 475 - * 5^4) > subsequently of Palladio 
(1518-80), came in what may be called the third phase of the Italian Renaissance 
in the application of the columnar order, in which the order was carried through 
the whole height of the building, with one main comice proportioned to the 
column, which was used quite independently of the actual number of stories 
in the building, the necessary windows for each being arranged one over the 
other in the spaces between the columns or pilasters. Michelangelo* whose 
passion in architectural design always was for largeness of scale, perhaps first 
sounded this note in his design of the Capkoline Museum at Rome ( 47 ®)* 
which is a one-story building as far as the order is concerned, and a two-story 
design between the main f masters* Whatever may be thought of the archi¬ 
tectural logic of this method of applying to a two-story building an order 
proportioned to it as one story, there can be no question that Michelangelo's 
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of the Musciim t with its wide openings [tanked by «nill columns 
below, and us windows with their afdulKtunl framing in oil centre of the 
wait-space above, is an exceedingly dignified and well-6ilanccd composition, 
in spite of the fact that it uses a columnar order on three different scales in the 
same facade (the small columns which flank the upper windows farming 
die third scale). Palladio's name has been specially associated with this system 
of the one large order—not quite correctly, tor in some of his best buildings 
he employed the order in the old way, as a feature confined to one story. His 
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name is specially connected with Vicenza, where for the greater pan of his 
life he lived and worked ; and his so-called " Basilica" an Vicenza, however, 
spoiled by its ugly roof is really a very beautiful and graceful two-story 
design in a modification of the Roman ideal of an engaged column the full 
height of a story, with arches on smaller columns in the interspaces ; the two 
stories in this case being nearly identical in design. In the Time, Chiericatc, 
and Barbarano palaces at Vicenza he used a separate order for each story, and 
in the first- and last-named he contrasted the two main stories very effectively. 
In the Valmarina palace lie employed one large order through two stories, 
on Michelangelo^ principle, and also in the Palazzo Coni mu rule (474), which 
is 1 good example of his design of this type ; but it is perhaps the celebrity 
and prominence of his two famous churches at Venice, San Giorgio (477), 
and the Rcdeniore. wdiich has led to his name being especially associated with 
the employment of die large and small order in the same buiiding H Palladio's 
architecture was of a conventional and scholastic type. He w h as undoubtedly 
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211 architect of genius, and perhaps the real reason why his namt has been 
thought synonymous with dullness and conventionality ill architecture is that 
many have adopted his rules without possessing his genius. 

It was Michelangelo who was the real and uncompromising prophet of 
(he colossal order ; and this prepossession of Ills, for good or III sec its stamp 
on the greatest and most remarkable building of the Renaissance—in some 
respects one of the most remarkable buildings ever erected—the great church 
of St Peter at Rome, Into die extraordinary history of the building we cannot 
go here in detail. From the first it was planned to be on an immense scale* 
and was actually started in the middle of the fifteenth century, from the designs 
of Rossellini {1409-1463), who only commenced die western apse (sub¬ 
sequently removed to make way for Bramantc's work)* die project being 
postponed by die death of the then pope. In 1306 L$ ram ante was commissioned 
to resume operations on his own plan, which was to be a great triapsal church 
with a comparatively long nave (the width was so great that it could not be 
called long in proportion), and a vast dome at the crossing. But after the main 
mass of the four great piers had been erected, there arose a timidity as to the 
task of bridging over the great space between them, and for many yean these 
huge piers stood, as shown in an old engraving p amid waste ground and small 
houses waiting for die next step to be taken. In t$ 14 Bramante died, and 
Raphael* of all men to deal with a great constructional problem, was appointed 
10 succeed him, with evidently no liking for his task and no idea what to do 
with in On his death Feruzai was appointed, who reduced the intended plan 
to a Greek cross, retaining the idea of die three great apes. $pU the dome 
was not attempted, and Antonio Sangallo succeeded to him, retaining 
apparently his plan, but adding a vast narthex to it, and making a model of 
his intended design, with a central dome and a tower at each angle, and treated 
in three stories, each with its own order ; the whole showing a multiplicity 
of parts rather Gothic than Classic in spirit, in spite of die detail. But all he 
actually carried out was the strengthening of the piers for the dome. In 1546 
he also was gathered to hi* lathers, and die work fell to the hand of Michel- 
angelo, to whom, of course* SangaUo's multiplicity of comparatively small 
detail was anathema. He retained (he Greek cross plan, though nor giving 
nearly so much prominence externally to the sweep of the three apses, and 
carried out the budding on his own scheme of a colossal order 100 feet high* 
with the conventional attic above It (489). The dome was at last carried out* 
in his litetime, and the lantern afterwards, from the design which be had left. 
The entrance facade was unfinished ; he had intended to have a portico of 
free columns in front of it—columns loo feet high and wide in proportion, 
like so many circular towers of masonry. They would have had a sublime 
effect^ but would have been difficult to build* besides requiring such immense 
blocks for the entablature ; and the architect (Madcrno : 1556-1629) who 
subsequently added the nave shirked the task* and was content with piers with 
pilasters on them. The addition of the nave no doubt adds to the internal 
effect* but externally it has had the unhappy result of destroying Michel- 
angelo 1 s pyramidal composition* and throwing the dome too far back from 
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the facade (488)* so that it is lost to the spectator as soon as he draws near 
the front. 

There is no doubt that a great deal of the detail of St Peter's is very bad ; 
the attic especially is clumsy and uninteresting in design, and the immense 
proportion* of the order, until one actually finds out its size, tend to give a 
false impression a* to the actual scale of die building. Perhaps this would 
not be so much the case, however, were not the eye further cheated by the 
Drobdingnagian dimensions of much of the sculpture. And when we compare 
the present building with Smgallo's design, we may perhaps almost question 
whether, in spite of bad details, Michelangelo's idea as 10 the grandeur of the 
colossal order was not possibly right after all. At any rate, the present 
cathedral is more impressive than Sangallo's would have been. And for the 
dome and lantern, the latter so admirably suited in proportion and outline 
to its position, there can be nothing but praise. Together they form one of 
the finest things ever erected by the hand of mail, striking the eye with their 
sublimity from every point of view, near or distant. 

The Renaissance palaces of Genoa form a group of some importance, 
mostly the work of one architect, Alesss (1500^71), who might he called 
the Palladio of Genoa, but with a difference. For one thing, he could occasion¬ 
ally be satisfied with a facade without an applied order, as in the Durazzo 
palace, a block with a raised centre with a strong cornice, and wings with an 
arcaded loggia in the upper story ; but otherwise the architectural design 
resides simply in die arrangement of the symmetrically spaced windows. 
In other facades, as in the Tursi Daria palace, lie employed pilasters as a 
decorative element, in what had come to be considered the orthodox manner , 
in this case rusticated pilasters in the lower story and fluted ones above ; the 
style of the whole is powerful, but the want of refinement in the details, in 
comparison with what we find in die Renaissance palaces of Florence and 
Rome, shows that the architectural culture of those centres of the new art 
had not spread to the northern seaport. Some of the Genoese palaces have, 
however, very stately staircases, of which that in the Duiazzo palace (486) 
is a good example. Genoa boasts also a domed church by Alcssj* the church 
of the Carignano, the general composition of which* with the central dome 
and four angle towers, has the making of a fine building, spoiled bv the 
commonplace character of the detail. 

As in the mediaeval period, so in the Renaissance period, Venice, with her 
exceptional position and her Oriental association, made to some extent an 
architecture of her own, different from that of other Italian dries. Palladio 
and Sansovino, It is true, took with them to Venice their Tuscan taste and 
training, and their buildings erected there are such as might be found in any 
other dty of Renaissance Italy. But there Is a type of Venetian Renaissance 
which belongs to Venice alone. Among her earlier buildings of the period 
the facade ol the church of San Zaccarri (4B7), built early in [the sixteenth 
century, is essentially a Gothic fa^de with Renaissance details ; there is 
no thing in it of the severely Academical character of the monuments at Rome, 
Florence, and other dries of western Italy. In the courtyard of the Doge T $ 
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palace, somewhat liter. Classic details arc employed with a retmrkabk 
Freedom from rule or precedent, the arcade of the mam story even showing 
pointed arches which arc rather out of keeping with the general design- 
Bur the special note of Venetian Renaissance is to be found m some of tlie 
palaces of the early sixteenth century. In the Vendrammi palate (4*4) » 
small columnar order is employed in the two upper stor.es, but the effect ol 
the front, with the large circular-headed windows with a geometrical tracery 
in them between the columns, is something perfectly different bom the 
General type of Italian Renaissance architecture ; something more pictured tie 
and more free in character. The Grimani paUce, by Sanmicheb, somewlm 
later, has mote of the Classic style in its details, but still with a broad freedom 
io [he treatment of the large circular-headed windows. The Comoro p,Uacep 
by Sansovino, commence towards the middle of the century, and the 
seventeenih-century Pesaro palace (4^ 5 )> by Longhena (1604.-8.), v <; 

a more restrained Classic style ; both show the treatment of a lofty rusticated 
Ground story ornamented by two stories with small columnar orders ; but 
there is .1 richness of effect about these which is quite difierent from the com¬ 
paratively cold formalism of the school of Bramantc and Palladio tic 
octagon church of Santa Maria della Salute, also by Longhcna. so familiar 
in views of Venice, with its immense scroll buttresses to the dome, though 
perhaps somewhat bombastic in style, shows the free hand of an artist wh«» 
was not fettered by Classic and academic tradition. 

In the seventeenth century one Italian artist, Bernini (159$—t68o), 
supposed by himself and his generation to tower over the whole of im con¬ 
temporaries in the world of architecture and sculpture ; his journey to France, 
when invited there by Louis XIV to assist in die design of the Louvre, was 1 
kind of royal progress, the municipalities of the cities he passed through 
turning out'111 state to receive him ; and Paris was not behind in this respect 
He must have been, in his way, a wonderful man, self-cord 1 dent and arrogaii 
to a degree, with a superb contempt for all other artists. Posterity, however, 
has not ratified the judgment of himself and his century. The tines* thing he 
did was the quadrant colonnades in the face of St Peter s, while bis most pcrlect 
small building is perhaps S. Andrea al Quirinale at Rome, His design lor 
the cast from of the Louvre is not perhaps so much pretentious as dull, an_ 
verv inferior to the one which has been carried out; it was not acccpte , 
and Bernini shook the dust of Paris from his feet and returned indignant to 


Scudv of the architecture of the Renaissance would be incomplete without 
some understanding of the Baroque and the Rococo, the latter hitherto 
referred to in name only. Following a fashion of regarding ill esc sryl« 
merclv as terms of description, more or less synonymous, and generally ot 
reproach, it is now generally recognised that each is a fairly distinct and 
separate style and associated with a particular period. 

The Baroque, which originated in Italy towards the beginning of die 
seventeenth century and reflected elsewhere throughout Western Europe, 
was really a revolt against the bondage of a classicism chat hati become 
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unintelligent in application. Ie expressed itself in a general relaxation of 
Classic rule and precedent* a distaste for the severe unbroken horizontal, and 
a lavish application of exuberant if restless ornament. It was a thoroughly 
spontaneous movement, and while the later Renaissance architecture was 
declining into an uninspired dullness from which it could have barely survived, 
this naive vitality breathed new life into it. and history is so much the richer 
for the experience. 

Such a revolt against die accepted order of things is not peculiar to this 
period. One has only to reflect upon say the wonderful false fan vaulting 
of the Henry Vll Chapel at Westminster to appreciate another instance where 
a feeling that a style drew near to its consumption led the designer to indulge 
in a fancy which was far less a deceit than a conjurer's entertainment, because 
it deceived nobody, and fir more fresh and enhancing than would have been 
a vain repetition of precedent. The Gothic Revival again alfbrds an instance 
w here a style degenerati ng from a fine situ pie dignity to an object de void of 
inspiration found relief by way of revolution. Wc need deplore none 
of these signs of a reckless emancipation, neither need we waste valuable 
mental energy in fruitless conjecture as to what would have happened without 
the interrupriou. They stand as landmarks to the periods at which human 
energies had reached the logical termination of a line of consistent practice, 
and wc may be grateful that, especially in Rome, Venice, and Lecce (493) 
they left behind buildings of great originality and beauty. Juvara's Superga 
at Turin {490) may be taken as typical of this theatrical style at its most 
successful. 

Following the Baroque we come to the Rococo. If the former stood 
for a new freedom, the fitter stood for complete abandon, and under its 
influence Classic precedent was deliberately thrown aside or distorted. 
Traditional forms were treated with a gaiety and even frivolity that would 
have shocked a protagonist of the pure Classic school. It was per hap the 
natural corollary of the Baroque. A new r -found freedom is apt to intoxicate 
in time. It is natural that a style of such freedom would find easier expression 
in schemes of decoration than in those of structure, and w r c therefore find 
few exteriors that can be described as being in the Rococo attic, though 
individual features such as doorways, etc., can be found designed tinder this 
influence. In France the Louis Quinzc sty le of interior decoration is a very 
charming interpretation of the style, and afforded a refreshing form of treat¬ 
ment to reception rooms where the more severe Classic would be out of tune 
with gay usage. The main characteristics of the style arc an abundance of 
curves, abrupt scroll-work of a very vigorous ty pe, an avoidance of the hard 
right angle, and a profusion of festoons of ornament. 

The exuberance of the style measured the short duration which it main¬ 
tained, and by the end of the seventeenth century it was beginning to give 
place to a returning restraint and dignity. 

The palavzo Marino at Milan (492} is an example of the late Italian Reuais- 
sauce, showing the Baroque influence in the broken pediments and unusual 
consoles to the cornice* etc., while S. Maria del Giglio at Venice (494) is vet 
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another instance of greater freedom in which the centra! curved pediment 
flanked by half-broken pediments, the sweeping lines of the inverted curves 
buttressing the centra] feature, and the wealth of decoration are very typical 
character] sties of the style. 

The Jesuits' church at Antwerp illustrates fairly well die general tendencies 
of the Rococo, though it is not quite correct to describe the Jesuit eccen¬ 
tricities as pure Rococo. A reference to Fig- 52+ will, however, assist to 
realise what form a relaxation of Classic practice can take. 

It was not until well into the sixteenth century that die influence of the 
Renaissance movement in Italy began to make itself distinctly felt in French 
architecture ; and in France* Renaissance architecture developed a type of 

its owtip distinct from that of any other country, 
and, in many of its examples, of very great beauty 
and refinement. 

To understand the essential nature of the 
difference between early Italian and early French 
Renaissance we must take into account the differ¬ 
ence between the previous architectural history 
of the two countries. As has been already pointed 
out, the true spirit of Gothic architecture had 
never been assimilated in Italy, and the Classic 
tradition had always maintained a kind of hold 
on the Italian mina. so that the Italian architects 
of the Renaissance, when they turned to Classic 
example, had no great medieval style to thrust out of the way to make 
room for it; they returned, in fact, to die architectural tradition of the 
greatest age of Italy. Hut the first French architects who were drawn 
into the Renaissance movement had behind them the greatest of medieval 
styles, which had risen to its noblesr triumphs in their country ; and they 
could not at once shake off its influence. Consequently the buildings of the 
early French Renaissance period (nearly a century later than the Italian) 
display in the first instance a picturesque mingling of Gothic with Classic 
details, each treated in a very free manner ; or a translation into free Classic 
detail of designs which m their main character and grouping are mcdixval. 
The chateau of Ecouen, built in the early part of the sixteenth century* is an 
example of the former type ; it has quite the look of a late mediaeval building, 
though the details of the dormers are Classic. Chambord, commenced io 
15 26 for Frauds 1 , is an example of the latter. The medieval chateau of 
France, of the exterior of which the restored Ficrrefonds furnishes a complete 
illustration, was a quadrangle with round cowers at the angles (495)+ and often 
at intermediate points* the upper part projected on machicolations, and the 
window-openings, of course, as small as possible. At Cham bond, as will 
be seen from the illustration* the round towers remain, but they are 
decorated with pilasters and panels ; the windows, where introduced, are 
large, filling up nearly rhe whole space between pilasters and cornice ; the 
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machicolations only survive as a kind of reminiscence. The roof, instead of 
being practically ignored, as in most of the Italian Renaissance buildings, 
is lofty, after the manner of a mediaeval roof* and covered with a forest of 
chimneys* dormers, and pinnacles, all of them more or less Classic in derail 
but producing a total effect analogous to due of the pinnacled buttresses of 
a medieval cathedral, In no single instance* perhaps, have the Medieval 
and the Classic spirit so curiously overlapped as at Chaxnbord. 

The actual initiation of die Renaissance in France, though it must have come 
sooner or later* was due mainly to Francis 1 , who had a passion tor building, 
and some acquaintance with Italian architecture and architects of the period. 
The special 11 note ,P of Francis I architecture is the combination of panelled or 
fluted pilasters with a window divided up by a stone mullion and transom after 
the late Gothic manner ; and considering that they derive from different 
rypes of architecture, it is wonderful bow well die two features go together to 
form a definitely marked and fairly consistent srylc, Generally speaking, the 
window-opening fills most of the space between the pilasters ; sometimes the 
pilasters are coupled. There arc other variations ; the chateau at Boumazcl 
(1545) shows a more naive arrangement of wall-columns at a considerable 
distance from each other, a window with a Classic pediment occupying the 
centre of each space ; and the chateau tie Bury (ism)* one of the best examples 
of the period, has equally spaced pilasters with every third space occupied by a 
window ; the traditional circular tower at the angles is retained here, as at 
Chambord, The early Renaissance chateaux also usually followed die scheme 
or plan of the late mediaeval chtrcau, a quadrangle with buildings round it. 
The word " chateau" has been retained ever since* although these mansions 
had ceased to be castles in the old acceptation of the word. It is noticeable iliac 
the early French Renaissance architects hardly ever employed the system of a 
large pilaster order running through two stories ; each story was treated 
separately* and in this respect their architecture U more logical and rational 
than much of the Italian Renaissance, and more picturesque in detail, although 
it did not rise to the severe and scholarly dignity of theWt Italian work* In 
fact, the early period of French Renaissance was a period of experimenting 
with more or less Classic detail used in a Gothic manner. Wc see this in the 
welHciiOwn staircase at Blok (499 and 500)* where both general design 
and detail have far more of the Gothic than the Classic spirit m w the dormer at 
Chenonceaux (50s)* in spite of the fluted pilasters, have a Gothic freedom of 
outline, and the flnials are crude attempts of a nondescript character. The wind 
of the Italian Renaissance had blown over France, bringing out a new blossom¬ 
ing in her architecture, picturesque In the highest degree, but uncertain as yet 
in tts standards of design. 

Pranas I made his first essays in introducing Italian taste into French archi¬ 
tecture at Blois, in 1315, and a few' years later at Fontainebleau : but what 
architects were actually responsible seems very doubtful ; and Fontainebleau* 
picturesque as it is* is a medley. His more important work was to commence 
the Louvre* a building which, for scale and architectural importance* is to 
Renaissance France what St Peters is to Renaissance Italy* and has a history 
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even more complicated than that of the Roman cathedral. It was at first 
intended only to cover the same area is the medieval castle which it superseded 
(not a quarter of the area of the present great court of the Louvre), and Pierre 
Lescot (1510-78) built for Francis 1 what is now the south-west portion of 
the quadrangle ; a singularly refined design with two stories and a beautifully 
decorated attic (496). Under Louis XIII, Lemerdcr (1590^1654) built the 
north-west portion, and the whole quadrangle was completed under Louis 
XIV, the face to the quadrangle by Levan (id 12.-70), who added □ third story 
in place of Lescot's attic (not to die improvement of the design) p and the 
exterior facades by Claude Pertault (1613—SS} + whose large order on the eastern 
face, repealed in pilasters on the south face, is entirely out of keeping with the 
architecture of his predecessors, with their one-story orders; showing how the 
Italian feeling for the predominance of die order was creeping in. The long 
wing facing the river—ag^in a totally different treatment of Classic materials 
from the other portions—was built half for Catherine de Medici and die 
remaining half for Henri IV, but the ascription of the architects scents rather 
uncertain r The Tuilcries, commenced for Catherine de Medici by Dc fOrme 
in 1564, was a block of buildings running north and south, on a site along die 
line of what is now the Rue dc Tnikries* facing die Louvre, but at dial rime 
outside the western boundary of the city, De FOrme (1515-70)* who was a 
man with great constructive ability- but little artistic feeling, designed the centre 
portion, w ith a single story of rusticated columns and a monstrous and dispro¬ 
portionate attic and dormers in the wmp< Pavilions were added by Jean 
Bullant (1515-78). and another architect—some say one of the Du Ccrtcau 
family—continued the block southward and then eastward, to job the end of 
the long gallery running westward from the central mass of die Louvre, The 
architect of this portion, like Pcrrauh at the east side of the Louvre, intro¬ 
duced the system of the large order running through two stories, the pilasters 
being grouped by the introduction over them of alternate angular and 
curvilinear pediments above the cornice, each spanning over four pilasters. 
However conventional, this was in itself a fine piece of architecture* though 
entirely out of scale with its immediate adjunm ; k was a great deal 
better than Pertaidf s contribution to the Louvre ; and though the original 
work has disappeared, it is fortunate that die design has been rrligimulv 
preserved in the part of the north gallery of the Louvre built by Napoleon's 
architects, Pcrcier and Fontaine, in 1806 r After the Commune conflagra¬ 
tion the cross block of the Tuilerics was swept away, and the space left open 
between the north and south wings T The remainder of the buildings, of 
inferior architectural interest, are the work of Lrfuel and Visconti under 
Napoleon 111 (497}. 

From Francis 1 dow-n to the end of the eighteenth century French archi¬ 
tecture was illustrated chiefly by chateaux, for the erection of which there was 
an absolute mania, a monarch or a noble often getting tired of one scheme 
before ii was completed, and starting a new one on another site. In die early 
part of the sixteenth century we still find occasionally a mingling of Gothic 
detail with the new architecture. In Dr FOnue j one picturesque building. 
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the pin of Chenonceaux built on the bridge {464), the pilasters are merely 
ornaments 10 the upper windows, ihe substructure being plain walling ; at 
Tanlay, in the middle of the century, they occur as half-pilasters on the jambs 
of the windows, the wall between being plain ; in the facade of a noteworthy 
house in the Rue des forges at Dijon {same date), Ionic columns are used in 
each story with a Corinthian pilaster as a background to them. As we approach 
the close of the century die designs assume a more conventional Renaissance 
type ; window pediments and rustication in some cases take the place of orders, 
or the panelling occurs instead of pilasters ; and the palace of Luxembourg 
(501 and 504), at the beginning of the seventeenth century, is architecturally 
an Italian building on French soil; but it is exceptional. Curiously enough, 
too, in a house dated 1593 at Amiens* a large opening on the ground floor 
has a pointed arch, for exactly the same reason as there is a pointed arch in a 
similar position in the Romanesque church at Poratonom (see page 163); the 
pointed arch being used for constructional reasons, in the one case before It 
became die fashion, hi the other case after it had ceased to be so. 


In the seventeenth century the chateau began to lose its pa lain! aspect and 
became more the type of b wilding that we associate with die word l+ mansion M ; 
brick came more into use, with stone quoins and pilasters; the latter were used 
in a mote considered and formal manncr t as by people working according to 
rule. The high-pitched roof cut off flat or nearly flat ac the top, was popularised 
by die elder Mansart (1598^16645)* and die younger, Hardouin-Mansart (1646- 
1708) was commissioned by Louis XIV to carry out the immense palace at 
Versailles {505), the size of which is alone sonic ride to architectural com¬ 
memoration. French architecture, as seen here, had lost its special and pictur¬ 
esque character, and was finding a greater dignity in a greater restraint. In. the 
eighteenth century such buildings as Gabriel's ficolc Miutairc and Petit Trianon 
(503}* and the buildings at the head of die Place dc la Concorde, show a greater 
dignity as Classic architecture than anything in the vast nii« of Versailles; but 
it is Classic architecture in the scholarly Italian manner, and not, like the earlier 
Renaissance, distinctively French* except in the excellence of its design and 
detail, in which it was superior to anything to be found in any other country 
at that date. 


The early French Renaissance, as already observed, was an age of secular 
architecture—of chateau-building ; and in the few churches of this period wc 
find, as at St Bustache Paris (506)+ at Auxcrre, and elsewhere, the medieval 
church simply translated into Renaissance detail, flying buttresses and all. But 
with the later acceptance of the Italian manner came the erection of some very 
fine churches on end rely Classic lines. The church of the Sorboune* by 
Lcmerrier, and that pt Val de Grice (509), by the elder Mansart, are domed 
churches of the seventeenth century, completely in the style of the Italian 
Renaissance. A mure important work is me dome of the Invalides (508), by 
Hardouin-Mansart. far as the interior architecture of the church is concerned 
it might be said to be based on St Peter's, but as (at St Paul's} the outer dome 
is only a timber construction for external effect; there arc, in fact* three domes, 
the inner decorative dome or ceiling, with a large circular opening at the top 
2D 
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though which is seen the concave of the second dome ; above this is die 
timber construed on and the exterior dome. It is not, of course* so 
monumental a construction as St Peter's* where the same dome is seen both 
internally and extern ally ; hut it achieves the object of giving a soaring effect 
io the exterior dome without exaggerating the internal height. The plan (51 ]} 
reminds one of the plan of Batalha (page 225), with the same motive—a domed 
monumental hall at the end of a three-aisled church. St Sulpice, of which the 
nuin portion was built by Levau in the seventeenth century p and the facade by 
Servandoni in the eighteenth century, is a large and dignified Palladian budding* 
the front of which may be said to be a translation into Classic architecture of 
the traditional French mediaeval scheme of the facade with twin towers. The 
finest of the Renaissance churches of Paris is undoubtedly Stc Genevieve, 
now the Pantheon (513). commenced in 1755 from the designs of Soufflot 
(1709-S0). The dome and portico are in the 
noblest style of columnar architecture* and 
the lavishness of material with which the vast 
Hanking walls have been built up,, without a 
detail to break their mass except some carved 
scrolls at the top* show's the mind of an 
architect who knew* the value of mere mass 
and size as an element of sublimity. The 
plan ($iz) is a Greek cross. The interior (514), 
sadly spoiled as it is now by the medley of 
modern wall-paintings of all schools and 
styles with which it has been bedizened (the 
apse behind what was once the altar is 
decorated with a huge cavalry charge picture 
by DetaiUe), is, in is grand spaciousness and 
sweep of lines* fully worthy of the exterior. 

The French architects of the Renaissance have the credit, also, of having 
been able to put new life into an ancient form of monument—the triumphal 
arch. The colossal Arc dc P£toile (not altogether satisfactory in its detail) 
belongs rather to the modem period ; but the Pone St Denis at Paris* built in 
the seventeenth century from the design of Francois Blondcl (1617-86), is a 
really new and perfectly appropriate treatment of the Roman idea of the 
triumphal arch. The originality of the French architect will be evident ii this 
work (507) is compared with the typical Roman arch, (Fig. 140)^ 

In Germany the Renaissance movement seems to have followed in the 
steps of French Renaissance rather than of Italian, with the difference that 
one would naturally expect in the work of a stolid people attempting to 
adopt the motifs of a people of exuberant temperament. The older portion 
of Heidelberg (e. 1560) looks like a clumsy imitation of the Francis E com¬ 
bination of pilasters and mullioncd windows* the mulUons being decorated 
with coarsely designed terminal figures (S 21 )' This, however* was a more 
decided adoption of Classic features than is usually found in German buildings 
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of that date* and is in that respect in advance of its rime in Germany* The 
Radians at Ahenburg, of the same date, is still essentially Gothic in character 
and compos!don, with its octagonal flanking rower ; die Renaissance element 
only appears in the gables, with their small pilasters and large scroll ornaments. 
Bur it is, in fact* somewhat difficult to assign any decisive tendency to German 
architecture in the Renaissance period m m it seem* to have varied very much 
with locality and individual influence. The later work at Heidelberg 
shows a more Renaissance spirit than the earlier part, but in a rather florid 
and tawdry manner ; while the portico of the Rathaus at Cologne, with 
its two stories of orders on pedestals, with round arches between* is almost 
academic in style, and seems derived rather from Italian than French influence. 
On the other hand, reminiscences of Gothic survive in the most surprising 
manner in buildings of much later date than this. A church at Biickcburg, 
for instance (1613}, has aisles defined by Corinthian columns* with the orthodox 
architrave blocks above the capitals, and mull so tied windows of the long 
three-light German Gothic type, only with circular instead of pointed tracery, 
and a facade of the most markedly rococo character £524); and the Maricn- 
Kirehc at Wolfenbiictd (520), about rile same date* has buttresses of Gothic 
pkn K but terminating in a frieze and cornice, and the long three-light 
mullioned window with pointed arches, but with the tracery-bars ragged 
with ornament in relief. One never knows what one may find in German 
Renaissance buildings; it is a period of experiments and vagaries, often crude 
and coarse to a degree, yet not without a certain picturesque effect* and Gothic 
feeling is often quite prevalent even where nearly all the details are Classic. 
One may take as an example the Rathaus at Bremen (nSll}, with its open 
arcade in the ground story, its balcony with rococo carved ornament, and its 
mullioned windows above* with Classic pediment heads* and the crime mes 
placed in the lower instead of the upper part of the window t so that the upper 
Lights are die longest (522) ; an arrangement not nearly so good as die usual 
one, but which nevertheless interests one from its piquancy. And it can 
hardly be denied that the total spirit of this building, in spite of its Utdc 
orthodox pediments over the windows* is mediaeval rather than Renaissance. 
Mediaeval in feeling, too* are the frequent high-gabled street fronts, such as 
that of the Gewandhans at Brunswick (1592), with four stories each with an 
order, then an immense gable in several diminishing stages with crude details 
of pilasters and scrolls (ji8)* The same kind of thing is shown more in detail 
in the illustration of a house front at Heidelberg (519). Them is a certain 
picturesqueness about it, but after all it is a very immature style of architecture, 
and not to be compared in standard with the contemporary French work. 

Among German buildings which exhibit something of the refinement 
and sobriety of the Italian and French Renaissance a favourable example is 
die Gymnasium in the Bank Platz at Brunswick (1592) in which square- 
headed mullioned windows of the Francis l rype are grouped in pairs, with 
a niche and a statue between each pair (525) : and one may mention also 
the Rathaus at Augsburg (1615)* a plain building with pedimented windows, 
somewhat recalling the style of the Farnesc place. But the general 
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tendency of German Renaissance is to cecentfiriry and exuberance of orna¬ 
mental detail, the unquestionable vigour of which hardly compensates for 
its want of refinement German Baroque at its finest, however, was a style 
which produced many masterpieces* as die buildings of Salzburg* Vienna* and 
Prague will prove. Balthasar Neumann was perhaps the greatest architect 
of die style and his supreme achievement was the church of Vierzchn- 
heiligcn {1746) (515), Contemporary interiors were often creations of extreme 
artificiality, lightness, and grace ; that at the WaUfahrtskirehe of Wies, in 
Bavaria {517)* is typical. 

Belgian Renaissance may be grouped with German* with the saving clause 
that there is, generally speaking* a greater refinement of detail in it* and less 
of licence and crudity* One of the best examples: of Belgian Renaissance 
(a rather exceptional one indeed) is the Town Hall at Antwerp (526), built 
in the middle of die sixteenth century from the design of Cornelius dc Vriendt 
(151&-75) ; a building in which the decora eh hi of applied columns on each 
Storys is carried out with a good deal of grace and refinement, well contrasted 
with the plain rusticated ground story which forms a base to the whole, A 
Renaissance of a very different scamp is illustrated in die church of S. Michael, 
Louvain (529); an example of the Baroque style which is typical of the 
Jesuits' churches almost everywhere. Holland possesses a great deal of brick 
(or brick and stone) architecture of die Renaissance period which is picturesque 
enough from die painter's point of view, as Van dcr Heyden discovered* out 
not much that is of value in the severer architectural sense. The Butchers* 
Hall at Haarlem (527), of the commencement of the seventeenth century, is 
a rather celebrated building with a crude piciuresquedess about; it; but the 
details axe clumsy, and the dormers are quite amusing as a kind of attempt 
to translate into Dutch the delicate playfulness of the dormers of the early 
French Renaissance. 

When die Renaissance movement penetrated into Spain, it is not surprising 
that local iiilrtuences and the tradition ol Moorish prodigality of ornament 
should have given it a special character distinct from that ofany other country. 
The greatest Spanish building in regard to size, however—the BscuHal (to 
take char first)—does not come under this description ; it is a cold and correct 
Classic design, based on a magnificent plan* and all carried our about the 
same time and as one scheme. In this respect it lias every advantage over the 
Louvre, which is to French what the Escurial is to Spanish architecture, but 
which was built piecemeal and, moreover, wants the central feature which 
is furnished eo the Escurial by the church (5x8) ; yet die Louvre b of fir 
greater interest, simply in virtue of the beauty and refinement of ics detail. 
The adoption of this cold and formal classic for a time in Spain seems 10 have 
been largely due to the influence of Herrera [born 1530), who was the favoured 
architect of Philip II, and gave the tone of Spanish Renaissance during the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. This phase of Spanish Renaissance may 
be wid to represent the academical correctness of the middle period of Italian 
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Renaissance without its refinement and nobility of design. But in the earlier 
period the Spanish Renaissance took forms curiously characteristic, under 
the influence left behind by Moorish architecture* The courtyard in die house 
called " Pilate" at Seville (53+) litc an Italian tortile with its loggias 
translated into Moorish. When we come to what can properly be called 
Renaissance architecture, we find it coloured by the traditions of Moorish 
exuberance of ornament, the combination resulting in an architecture which 
has been distinguished as die u Piitrresdue "—die silversmith's style. A great 
deal of this work is exceedingly beautiful and picturesque, though it is certainly 
lacking ill architectonic quality ; a good example of its general character is 
seen in the elevation of part of the courtyard of the Town HaU at Seville 
(5jo). The Casa de k Infanta at Zaragoza (l5J0) is a typical example of 
Plateresque; in the courtyard the lower piers have figures carved on them* 
the upper ones take the form (frequent in Spanish architecture of this school) 
of long drill baJustcr-likc columns, suggesting the idea of a well-designed 
lamp-post; the openings of the lower colonnade arc bridged by lintels which 
start from the capital in a quarter-circle—neither an arch nor a lintel; but 
these curves with figures carved under them are really*' 2 form of the bracket 
capital, which in its more constructional form the Spanish arclritects used 
very well at times, as at the Museum at Guadalajara, the Casa Polcnrina at 
Dirk* & c < The library at Santiago Cathedral (533) is an interesting example 
of early Spanish Renaissance, in which the sober forms of the arcades and the 
pedimented windows contrast oddly with the elaborate Cresting at the top ; 
it ts worth note that here, as in the early Italian Riccardi pabce. the openings 
in different stories are arranged with no reference to centres. In the exterior 
of the Alcazar at Toledo* somewhere about the same date* the centres arc 
carefully kept* though the architecture is very free in style in other respects. 

Some of the churches built in Spain during the Renaissance are very fine in 
compsiiion and outline, and in the effective and picturesque design of their 
cowers ■ the inherent feeling for the picturesque in Spain inclining her archi¬ 
tects to something quite different from the sober Basilica ty pe of Italy * as we 
see. for instance, in the tower of the Seo ac Zaragoza, and in the picturesque 
aspiring facade of Santiago cathedral (539), It is 10 file Renaissance period, 
also, that we must credit some of the magnificent metal grilles enclosing the 
choir in a good many Spanish churches ; those at Seville and Cuenca arc 
especially fine. 

In the seventeenth century, however, there came into fashion in Spam a 
kind of fantasia of Renaissance architecture* said to be due largely to the 
architect Churriguera and his sons and successors, and hence catted Churrigucr- 
esque. This is rococo of file m ost extreme type, in which all sobriety and dignity 
of design are thrown over* and structural lines and expression overlaid with a 
riot of ornament. It lias its counterpart Ln the florid design of the Jesuit churches 
of the ktc Renaissance period in Italy and France \ but the Spanish architects 
Out-Hcroded Herod in this respect, and Churrigucrcsqnc (si 1 ) k foe w r orst 
phase that architecture lias gone through since the commencement of file 
Renaissance. It was perhaps owing to a reaction against these extravagances 
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that the palace at Madrid, which in the first half of the eighteenth century look 
the place of an older building that was burned down* was placed in the hands 
of an Italian architect and erected in an academical farm of Italian Renaissance. 
But there seems to have been* dining the whole of the Renaissance period in 
Spain, a certain distinction made in regard to royal palaces, which were supposed 
to demand a learned academical style ; since, in the very midst of the picturesque 
varieties of the Plat^csquc period, the palace of Charles V at Granada (532) 
was built in the orthodox style, w ith a rusticated, ground story and pilasters, 
and an Ionic order on pedestals over it. It is a somew hat similar case to that 
of Marie de Mcdid insisting on the Italian style for the Luxembourg, in 
opposition to the french phase of die Renaissance practised elsewhere in Paris. 

Portugal has one really important building to show in the academical 
Renaissance style, the symmetrical group of buildings at Mafia—convent, 
palace, and church (53 S) built in the early part of the eighteenth century, and 
said to be the work of a German architect, J. R Ludwig, hb to Portugal what 
the Escurial is 10 Spain in point of importance, but appears to be a much belter 
and more interesting piece of architecture on the Italian model. One Portuguese 
building of the fifteenth century deserves notice, the church at Belem, which 
may be described as Gothic in feeling, bur with detail certainly influenced by 
rhe Renaissance, though of a very peculiar type and unlike anything else 
anywhere, and not without interest and merit in spile of its ecccnnidty. 

After Italy and France, England k perhaps the most important country in 
the bis ton,' of Renaissance architecture H , the crude Early Renaissance is sharply 
differentiated from the mature Classic of Inigo Jones, Wren's manner, which 
followed, was replaced by the Later PaUadrinism, that shaded into Adam's 
lighter version and the Greek revival The influence of the Italian Renaissance 
was later in making itself felt in England than in France ; in those days of slow 
communication her insular position put her out of touch with the great archi¬ 
tectural movement on the Continent. The Elizabethan style, which heralded 
the early Renaissance movement, w r as in some respects individual to England, 
as els where it was a kind of reminiscence of Gothic mingled w'ith a partial 
adoption of some crude Classic details. In the extensi ve use of square-headed 
muflioned windows the Elizabethan is allied to the Francis 1 style, but there is 
little use of the pilaster or of any carefully designed and scholarly Classic 
features ; and there is a good deal of employment of very artificial decorative 
features—carved IJ strap-work 11 or patterns formed by square tinting of spaces l 
faceted quoins and masonry' features looking as if they were put together like 
carpentry. It is assumed that a good deal of this kind of work was introduced by 
Flemish masons, but probably their pattern books were responsible not far the 
general style but for the crude Classic details, the mnllioned windows being 
the native reminiscence of Gothic. Such a detail as die chimney-piece with 
terminal figures at South Wraxail (537) (early seventeenth century) show's 
plainly by the coarse and clumsy design of die figures thas; no French or Italian 
influence had a hand in it. Yet the Elizabethan style, especially for mansions 
and for the brick building that was then coming into fashion, had the great 
merit ol picturesque effect, combined with a certain suggestion of homeliness 
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and repose, which rendered it peculiarly suitable as die architectural expression 
of a private residence on a large scale ; and perhaps no style of architecture is 
lo closely associated with our idea of the English country house. 

In the small country houses of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
century there is a kind of architectural debatable land in which the character- 
isties of late Gothic and Elizabethan overlap. A house like Horham Hall, 
Essex, for instance (535)+ may be said to be a very late Gothic, but the char¬ 
acteristic effect of the large mullioned staircase window is also found in houses 
that are frankly Elizabethan. Wakchurst retains the mullioned windows and 
something of the general feeling of Gothic, but the Hanking columns and 
entablature and pediment of the Renaissance have invaded the centre projection 
in which the entrance is placed. This introduction of Classical features as a 
framing to the doorway, as if to give it added dignity, is a frequent incident in 
country houses of this period, when everything iti architecture was changing, 
Wakchurst illustrates the adoption of what was a favourite form of plan in the 
Elizabethan house—the m plan, with long projecting wings at etch end, and a 
smaller projection in the centre, in which the entrance is placed. The English 
country houses of this type can hardly be said to affect the development of 
architectural style ; they lie apart, as a pleasant backwater out of the main 
current of architecture ; but there is a quiet and homelike charm about them 
such as perhaps cannot be found in country houses of the same dais in any other 
time or country. 

Not is it easy, in the case of the larger and more important English mansions, 
to define exactly the border line between Elizabethan and work which has 
more claim to be called Renaissance. Much that is in the Elizabethan style is 
post-Elizabethan in chronology. Blkkling Hall (1615?) is a brick house quite 
Elizabethan in character, while Kirby (now ruined), nearly thirty years earlier, 
with its large fluted pilasters and mullioned windows, is distinctly Renaissance 
in character, and recalls the Francis I style. ** Burgbley House by Stamford 
town/ 1 with its crowd of architectural erections on the roof in the shape of 
turrets and chimneys, might have been designed by sonic one who had seen 
Ghambord ; and die great circular towers at the three angles of Longford 
House {544) were probably suggested by the round towers of early Renaissance 
French chateaux ; but before the intermediate buildings were filled in a more 
classic spirit had supervened, shown in the fluted columns on the first story, and 
the terminal figures, between mullioned windows, in the second story. Long- 
leat (1567-69), with its three stories of pilasters enclosing mullioned windows, 
looks like an attempt to reproduce the Francis I style, with nothing like the 
dignity' and refinement of its models, though it is attributed to an Italian archi¬ 
tect. Montacute (1580-1600) (556), however, may be taken to typify the new 
style as it had established itself in England, while the Saloon at Knolc (r. 1605) 
(466) shows how the Etalianatc manner was applied to an English interior. 

Thus the early Renaissance took root in England, though so far without 
full understanding of its meaning. It was the genius of Inigo Jones (1575-1662) 
that first grasped what the Renaissance really meant, or could be made to mean, 
and imparretf to English work of this school red breadth, grandeur, and unity 
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of style. He was the most notable figure that had so fat appeared m English 
architecture. 

Of the domestic buildings ascribed by Webb to Inigo Jones in his Vindi&itfm 
of Stctt&Hcng Restored, there remain the Banqueting House at Whitehall (com¬ 
pleted 1622), and the Queen 4 House at Greenwich ; both Italian m elevation 
and characterised by suavity and a fine sense of proportion. The designs for 
an enormous palace at Whitehall {542) have been found to be the work of John 
Webb, who 11 received His Majesty's (tie. Charles Vi) command to design a 
palace at Whitehall* M which he did, 14 until His Majesty's unfortunate calamity 
caused him to desert. 1 

Among the smaller works that Jones actually carried out, everything 
bears the impress of his strong hand, of his sense of breadth fc simplicity, and 
congruity ol detail—" solid, proportion ah according to the rules, masculine, 

and unaffected TP —to use his own 


words as to what architecture should 
be. The portico of Co vent Garden 
Church, conscientiously rebuilt after 
his design, impresses one with these 
very qualities. Henceforth English 
Renaissance was started on a new 
path, and with a definite and con¬ 
sistent aim. Inigo Jones's influence 
affected the whole course of English 
architecture for a century and a half 
after him T 

The Classic influence was at first 
Very restricted* and a typical Earlv 
Renaissance mansion like Aston Hal] 
was erected at the same time as 
the Banqueting Hall, In domestic 
work for about half a century' a phase usually attributed to Wren’s influence 
prevailed : it shows to some ex cent a derivation from Dutch sources, though 
nationalised. Tile group of Falladian architects of the mid-eighteenth century 
reverted to Inigo Joncs + s manner and reckoned him their master. 

One point connected with the work and influence of Inigo Jones is perhaps 
the change in the typical plan of the English mansion at this time. In the 
earlier Renaissance period the plan of a great house was usually the quadrangle 
enclosing a central courtyard, or the m type of plan already referred 10. In 
the two or three large houses built during the second half of the seventeenth 
centuryp such as Coldhill ( 543 and 545)* designed by that interesting figure, 
Roger Pratt, the type of the solid rectangular block; without any central 
court, was adopted. To John Webb, described so summarily by Evelyn as 
" Inigo Johcs's man* 1 * justice has hardly been done. Thorpe Ikll, built by 
him about 1656, is a solid oblong house in the new style, characterised by 
a widely projecting comice, hipped roof, and rectangular windows* having, 
as at ColcsbiD, servants' quarters in the basement. 



54 5. Plan of Colo hill. 
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A Utcr development, 15 at Castle Howard (Vanbrugh) (554) was to have 
subsidiary wings tacked on to die central block, or (as at KedJeston and else¬ 
where) connected with it by curved corridors or colonnades. The staircase 
at Ashbnmham House (536) affords iiiffident evidence of the grace and 
refinement of inferior design at the commencement of the Later Renaissance, 

Some sixty years after Inigo Jones came his distinguished successor, Wren 
(1632-1723)* who was in the first instance an amateur, having been celebrated 
for his astronomical and mathematical acquirements before accident of 
circumstance and opportunity led to Ku becoming an architect. Wren was 
a bom architect* to whom die most appropriate treatment of a plan and a 
site seemed to come as a matter of instinct ■ and who. owing to the fire of 
London, had an opportunity such as falls to die lot of few. What Inigo Jones 
might hive made of such an opportunity one can only conjecture ; it was 
the fortune of Wren 10 have the greater opportunity ; hence his aa d 
work are widely known* while drat of Inigo 
Jones is little familiar except to students of 
architecture; Wren, as Professor Lethaby has 
happily put it, ” saw exactly what could be 
done with the Renaissance box of bricks*" and 
in his. numerous dty churches lie put them 
together with remarkable variety and effect in 
the use of these conventional materials. His 
steeples (549, ss 11 are especially good; and the 
manner in which he varied the plans of a 
number of churches, all in the same style and 

for the same purpose, is one of hii great merits * ^h,* _ _ 

in his beautiful plan of St Stephen’s* Wdbrook (552)* the basis of an equally 
beautiful interior design. The dignity which he could impart to what may 
be called the stock materials of bis architecture b well illustrated in Green¬ 
wich Hospital (548) and in the Trinity College Library {547)- Wren's great 
building, St Paul's (54^). deserves the praise that has been lavished on it. 
The exterior disposition of the superimposed orders b a touch of genius 
that lords harmony between the w ail treatment and the peristile of the drum 
ot the dome. A comparison between this and the Pantheon at Paris will 
show how very much more does unison result from Wren's treatment. 

The dome itself is of stone, and of proportions most satisfying in internal 
ellcct (553}. Above it is raised the most graceful and dignified Renaissance 
cupola in the world. There is really no other method by which complete 
satisfaction to the eye may be found both from within and irom without r 
The whole exterior composition has a noble effect; and the western 
cupolas, tor beauty and fitness of design, may well vie with the lantern 
of St Peter’s. 

Hawksmoor (1661-1756). who was a pupil of Wren had, perhaps, is much 
originality as had his master, and every one among his few churches b marked 
by a strong indi viduality of conception ; St Mary Woolnoth and Christ 
Church, Spnalfields (5J0), are good example*, Vanbrugh (1666-1726), 
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Plan of St Stephen 1 ** 
Wal brook (1672-1679). 
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dramatic author and man of fashion, was another of the inspired amateurs* 
remarkable rather for his bold sense of scale (a fine architectural quality) 
than for its necessary complement* a sense of detail ; he is commemorated 
by Castle Howard (554) and the vast and rather clumsy pile of Blenheim ; 
Seaton Ddaval {555) gives a good idea of his powerful way of handling his 
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Half Section and Half Elevation of St FauTi Ca thedral 


materials, Thomas Archer (1673?-1743), who is said to have been Vanbrugh's 
pupil* should be remembered for his admirable cupola of St Philip’s, Birming¬ 
ham, more like Wrcn P s grace of line than anything else that is not Wren s B 
and as unlike Vanbrugh as possible. Among the later men who are of some 
importance are Gibbs (1632-1754), who built St Martin-m-the^Fidcb and 
the Radcliffe Library at Oxford* and Kent (1684-174®) famous for Holkham 
Hall, Norfolk, and for Devonshire House* London, in which he collaborated 
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with the Bari of Burlington, an amateur and his patroix Devonshire House 
(568) now (aks!) no longer standing, illustrates perhaps the limit of restraint 
to which the direct Wren tradition might be refined. In somewhat similar 
strain and of much the same period, is the Foundling Hospital, by Thomas 
Jacobson, now to be demolished. 

To continue the list ut later Renaissance architects* we have Wood [i? 0 +“ 
54)* eg whom Prior Park and the stately streets of old Bath are due ; John 
Vardy (died 1765), whose fine and wdl-propomoned facade of Spencer 
House is one of the best pieces of late Renaissance in London ; Robert Adam 
(1727-93), who may claim to have originated a style of Classic detail of his 
own, pretty and graceful though not monumental (465) [ and Chambers 
(1726-96)* teamed and correct* whose river front of Somerset House (565) 
is a piece oi architecture worthy of its position, and must have looked still 
finer when, as designed* It rose direct out of die river, before the Thames 
Embankment was made. All these were men who kept up, with more or 
less success, the Italian type of Renaissance architecture* tor w hich Inigo Jones 
showed the way. And one oilier should be mentioned, George Dance the 
younger (1741-1825), who by a stroke of red genius evolved that grim and 
impressive piece of architecture, old Newgate (567)* now unfortunately 
removed. Sir R, Blomficld has shown reason to think that this remarkable 
design, which stood alone in modern architecture, was inspired by some of 
Piranesi's drawings. 

An important phase of the development of architecture during the eighteenth 
century occurs in the colonial empires of the European powers* Although some 
two centuries had elapsed since the inauguration of diese empires, it had taken 
this rime for monumental architecture to become established in the colonies. 
The most important of these colonial styles is that of New Spain. The period 
was the heyday of the Baroque, the exuberance of which seems to have found 
no difficulty in overflowing into the New World* there to be adopted as die 
national style. I11 Mexico particularly, 3 fine series of eightcemh-centiiry 
Baroque churches {540, 541) echo the architecture of the mother country. Even 
the large farmhouse or ranch which formed the great house of the Spanish 
colonial landowner generally showed some trace of Baroque in the lines of its 
gables and elsewhere within the arcades of the cloistered courtyard around 
which ie w as built. Although die more monumental buildings, such as the 
churches* w ere built of stone wherever procurable, sun-baked bricks, thickly 
whitewashed to make them look like new stone* took is place in domestic 
buildings. The ornament was applied in stucco* 

A humbler Baroque, also founded upon brickwork, began at this Hm^ to 
appear in the Dutch colonies round the Cape of Good Hope. Here* however* 
the farmhouses were of the simple rectangular type common to western 
Europe. Fanciful gable silhouettes indicated the strong Baroque influence 
(55SI. Whitewash played an important part in the gay effect of the whole 
building. Cape Dutch architecture is entirely domestic ; the Protestant Dutch 
founded no great churches. The whole style is much humbler than the 
magnificent Baroque which grew out of Otic riches of the New World. 
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By the middle of the eighteenth century, building was in full swing over 
the English colonies in North America. Nothing on a monumental scale, 
however, was being erected, the architectural style being based upon that 
domestic form of the English Renaissance which is known as the Georgian 
/jjo). The principal difference between the monumental style and its humbler 
offspring lay in the roof pitch. In the larger buildings the roof was usually 
covered"with lead and thus could be kept flat enough to be hidden, in proper 
Renaissance fashion, behind a parapet- The Georgian builders, however, 
having to be concent with less dhcicni roofing materials such as ordinary riles, 
were forced to pitch their root more steeply in order to throw* off die rain 
and snow. This was not the type of roof with which the Renaissance ardutects 
usually associated a parapeted top to the wall upon which it rested. Lead box- 
gutters, essential where a parapet is employed, were costly and specialised 
plumbing items. Georgian builders, therefore, usually contented themselves 
with letting their roofs overhang the wall-face in the form of eaves. To cover 
the ends of the rafters, wooden copies of the stone Renaissance cornices were 
provided. By the end of the eighteenth century, when soft wood was being 
employed in place of the oak which liad hitherto been the universal building 
timber. white paint came to be used to protect external joinery. The white- 
painted cornice is perhaps the most characteristic architectural feature of die 
Georgian colonial house, in other respects so plain and simply designed. The 
entrance front of a Georgian house is usually distinguished by a fine doorway : 
generally a copy, in painted wood, of a Baroque design such as would not be 
"unsuitable for a much larger building, Georgian architecture spread to all 
types of buildings. The rows of tall houses common to the streets of Con¬ 
tinental towns became, in this country, ** terrace ' compositions of Georgian 
houses, each with its good doorway (563)- As the eighteenth century pro¬ 
gressed, the style became refined into that known as the Regency' which 
favoured, amongst other architectural improvements, die covering-up of the 
brickwork of which most Georgian houses were built by plaster which produced 
some semblance of stone construction {564). 

The earliest buildings erected by British colonials in North America were 
also of brick ■ some of this was actually imported from this country. "I he 
urgent need for houses, however, and die plentiful supply of timber available, 
caused this to become the universal building material. Not only houses, but 
even such important public buildings as churches, were constructed of timber 
framing. The external covering was of boarding, laid horizontally and over¬ 
lapping to keep the rain out. The whole building was painted white so as to 
give the appearance of being a stone structure. This white-boarded architec¬ 
tural style, which achieved considerable distinction, is known as the " Colonial ” 
{557). Although the designers of some of die early wooden churches 
endeavoured to introduce Baroque detail into the work, die material was 
hardly suitable for the purpose, and the style settled down to a simple classic 
based on the Roman Doric Order. The principal feature of most buildings 
was the portico with its very attenuated columns made out of the solid trunks 
of trees. What might have appeared an ugly distortion of die established 
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proportions of the Order was actually utilised by the skill of die designers to 
form a feature unrivalled for grace and beauty in the history of columnar 
architecture. It was dus Colonial architecture which by the end of the 
eighteenth century was spreading through the eastern parts of Nordi America, 
echoing, in its raccful white compositions, the delicate Georgian style of the 
modicr country. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND MODERN TIMES 

The nineteenth century is almost a period to be considered by itself— a modem 
period within the modem period, since it Em been a good deal characterised, 
especially in England, by new departures and new revivals. Taking England 
first, the early part of the century was marked by a Greek revival; a revulsion 
from tlw austere and rather prim simplicity to which the Renaissance had 
been reduced in the Georgian era, when hardly anything of Renaissance 
architecture was left except the Classical cornice and die symmetrica] grange- 
ment of windows. “ Bach to Greece " was the cry. without any consideration 
as to whether the climate of England and the conditions of modem life were 
suitable to Greek architecture ; and one of the earliesi results was the formation 
(1822} of the steeple of St Fancras’ church by [nwood's simple process of 
putting imitations of two small Greek buildings one on top of the other, 
above "a main portico of Ionic columns. Sir John Soants (1753-1837) earlier 
treatment of die Bank of England was much better tJian this having to 
provide for a low building with all the windows opening on the interior 
courtyard, the employment of a large one-story order as a means of giving 
decorative effect to these blind walls was a fine conception ; and at ail events 
the building looks like a bank, and could hardly be taken for anything else 
Then we had Wilkins' National Gallery and University College, both with 
admirable details, though in cither case die dome is hardly worthy of the 
refined details and splendid proportion of die mam composition, I hen 
Srnirke (1781-1867) carried a great Ionic colonnade all round the centre and 
wines of the British Museum, which has been rather harshly conased as mere 
svaste of space, but it has at least the excuse of providing a dignified and 
impressive frontispiece, significant of the great purposes of a building winch 
*i Largely occupied with the preservation of the remains of Classic antiquity. 
Decimus Burton ( 1800 - 81 ) will always be remembered by his Constitution 
Hill arch and Hvdc Park screen 5 Bascvi's Classic portico to the FiHWiibim 
Museum at Cambridge (*72) is a fine work of its class , and Cockerell (i7S&“ 
lEtfA who in his exquisite refinement of tote wis like an indent Greek 
come to life again in modem times, produced two or three facades for die 
branch Banks of England—one especially in Liverpool (580)—the study ol 
the details of which is a liberal education. The great building of the Greek 
revival is St George’s Hall at Liverpool (571). Elnies (iS&MS). who was 
„ much a bom architect as Wren, and whose early death was a great loss to 
English architecture. St George's Hall, Greek externally and Roman m the 
interior of its great hall, is a noble conception, and contains moreover a certain 
originality in portions of the exterior, which may be described as Egyptian 
molifi translated into Greek form , it is true that the interior is very badly 
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E knncd for its purposes, and the corridors lamentably deficient in light v 
ut in those days* and in Elmcs’s mind certainly, that was a matter of quire 
secondary consequence provided that a grand architectural effect were obtained ; 
and perhaps, for architecture, that extreme is better than the opposite ex ere rue 
of iiltra-iitiljtarianisinH The Town Hall at Birmingham p by J. Hanson and 
T* Welsh, is a tine chough less original adaptation of the Classic temple form 
to a modem civic building, Edinburgh, too, self-styled " the Modern Athens/' 
took up the Greek movement with enthusiasm* and even commenced an 
imitation Parthenon on Cal con Hill, the few columns erected still standing 
as a sad mockery of mistaken efforts ; bur some of the Edinburgh buildings, 
such as Playfair's Royal Institution and National Gallery of Scotland (574), 
are as good of their kJnd as anything of the Greek revival period ; and the 
same praise may be given to the Dublin Parliament House (now the Bank 
of Ireland), by Gandon (1742-1523), a pupil of Sir William Chambers (573). 

The Gothic revival in England, a tittle before the middle of the century, 
was more or less acted on by an ecclesiastical or religious revival—at all events 
the architectural and religious movements went hand in hand, and the result 
was a widespread erection of churches in imitation of those of die media-val 
period, and a drastic restoration of the cathedra h ; in both classes of ope radons 
Sir Gilbert Scott (1S1 J-78) was the largest operator. He lias been somewhat 
too liarshly judged, in recent days* for Ids restorations to tlie cathedrals ; but 
at the rime, it was supposed by every one to be the right thing to do ; all that 
can be charged against Scott is that he did not know better than his generation ; 
and if restoration was to be sanctioned, he certainly understood his .business 
thoroughly. His churches, it must be admitted, are quite uninteresting now ; 
the stamp of imitation Gothic is over them all Pugin {1812-52), tliat 
impassioned modem mediacvalisi, was also a leading isiHuence at the outset 
of the Gothic revival* and hid the faculty of imparting a great impression of 
height and scale 10 the interiors of his plastered churches with their M half- 
hiked chalk rosettes/' as Bishop Blougram expressed it, Street's (1824-81) 
churches have more individual character than Scott's, and Butterfield's (18*4- 
J9oo) still more so; perhaps his All Saints', LMargaret Street, is the one Gothic 
revival church which is soil as interesting* externally at least, as when it wa$ 
built. Burges {1827-81), who took more to the French school of Gothic, 
also stamped his revived Gothic buildings with a character of his own. Street's 
Law Courts, 1 building marked by much vigour of detail though {Ukc St 
George's Hall) very badly planned* stands as a defiant and rather bewildering 
memorial of the Gothic fervour of its day. 

The greatest modem Gothic building in England, or in the world, the 
Houses oi Parliament (566). stands apart, as owing its sty le to influences outside 
of the Gothic revival movement* which* in fact, it rather preceded. The 
Tudor style appears to have been dictated to the architect mainly for historical 
reasons, 2^ a typical English style; perhaps also owing to the proximity of 
Henry VlTi chapel Sir Charles Barry (1795-1860). who was unquestionably 
die greatest English architect since Wren, with the same capacity as Wren 
for intuitively grasping the heart of on architectural problem, has the merit 
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of having produced, though working in a stvk forced upon him and with 
which he was nut in sympathy, (he was assisted by Pugin who was responsible 
for a good deal of the Gothic detail, especially internally), one of foe grandest 
and most picturesque groups of architecture in the world, based on a plan 
{579) SO fine and effective that it his been copied agaan and again in budding 
for a similar purpose, notably in the Budapest Parliament oust , v> _ , 

practically a reproduction of Barry’s plan, Barry* other wotkswere mostly 
Lt JUJi. tkr R„»U£,n« style, wvi k i. Town Hall a. Halifax 
in which he translated the Gothic spire into Classic form with remarkable 

In England, the period extending from the Gothic revival up to the end 
of the nineteenth century was one of continual experiment and changing 
fashion, in which it is difficult to trace the common drift of arefotecturs 



579. Plan of die Houses of Parliament. 

A, The Hume at Liirda. B. Tbe Home of Conm»nJ. 

development. It is, however, impossible to ignore such a period, producing 
as it did many outstanding figures to whose influence the more coherent 

tendencies of to-day must be largely due, 

France has had too much of die sense of tradition m architecture to be 
taken captive by revivals. There is the great modern Gothic church ol Ste 
Clotilde at Paris, about the middle of the century, but there has been no Gothic 
revival on a large scale in France, There was, under the first empire, a certain 
tendency to a Greek, or we should perhaps rather say a Roman, revival, 
illustrated in such columned structures as the Bourse and the Madeleine, by 
Broncniart and Vignon respectively ; and the stupendous Arc dc I'ltoile, 
i„ which the general effect is better than the details, with the exception of 
Rude's grand sculpture. But there was no general movement like die Gothic 
revival in England. There was for a time a certain tendency to build churches 
nvich details founded on Byzantine suggestions, which were not successful ; 
foe attempt was nut in harmony with the French genius, which, in spite of 
the fa« that France was the cradle of mediaeval architecture, is now essentially 
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Classic in its tendencies. The great church of die Sacre Cteur, by Abadie 
(1812-84), winch overlooks Paris from the liili of Montmartre, b (like the 
Roman Catholic cathedral in London) a frank adaption of Byzantine archi¬ 
tecture, and a grand piece of work as such ; but it is exceptional. The 
characteristic successes oi the French architects of the century in church 
architecture are to be seen in such buildings as the church of La Trinitc ($$z) T 
by Ballu (t*17-85)* in which a Gothic type of composition has been most 
successfully translated into Classic detail'; in Baltard's (1805-74) domed 
church of St Augustin (591), where by a happy recognition of the fact that 
the streets which limit the site meet at an acute angle, the exterior lines of the 
building are made to expand from the entrance front to the base of rhe dome ; 
and in Hittorfh ftTPi-r&S?) fine and severe basilica church of Sc Vincent 
dc Paul. I he new Hotel de Ville at Paris, built after the Commune, keeps a 
good deal to the style of the earlier French Renaissance being partly influenced 
by the fact that the design of the earlier building is reproduced in a portion 
of the new one. At present the tendency of French architecture is towards 
die use of the Classic order, in large buildings, combined with a modern 
school of decorative detail which tends to be a little too florid. The Opera 
House (590), by Chas, Gamier (1*25-98), is a tine and richly handled building, 
redolent fas one may say) of the Second Empire. The Mm& GaUiera at 
Pam (^93)1 by the late M, Ginain (1*25-9*), ** a little gem of modem Classic 
architecture, treated in a style distinctly French and with perfect good caste 
and refinement of detail. Speaking generally, however, what nineteenth- 
century E-tench architecture needed was a greater simplicity and reticence 
in decorative detail. Bug France is the only modem country which seems 
to have anything like a recognised tradition and a consistent purpose in 
architecture, 

Germany anticipated rbe Greek revival, before the end of the eight ecu th 
century, in the erection of the Brandenburg Gate at Berlin, w ith its great Doric 
c olumn s (which may have given the suggestion for the Doric portico at 
Fusion), Wiih the new century the Germans went into Classic revival with 
enthusiasm, and on a great scale, and thdr architects certainly did the thing 
exceedingly well. Klctizcs (1784-18*4) columned Ruhmc^halle at Munich 
(S7?)p ‘with its two projecting wings, forming the architectural background to 
a colossal statue, is a grand conception of its kind t his Glyptothck at Munich, 
with its columned central portico and plain contrasting wings, is a good com¬ 
position, and an appropriate facade for a sculpture gallery. The other, and 
perhaps more important* representative of Greek classicism m Germany in die 
early part of die century was Sdunkel (1781-1841), who was an architect of 
some genius in a rather academical way, and built among other things two fine 
columnar Classic buildings at Berlin—the Museum (576), a quadrangular 
building with an open colonnade in from, and the Royal Theatre ; and his 
pupil Sirack subsequently earned out. in 1 similar style-, the National Gallery 
ai Berlin, also a fine building of its type. Schinkel could perceive, however, 
that revived Greek w as not everything in modem architecture* and endeavoured 
to treat the Ban-Akademic at Berlin in a modem style, with coloured brickwork 
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and flat buttresses ; but lie w£s hardly at his best away from the Classic orders, 
which he understood thoroughly how to use. His Nikolai church at Potsdam, 
however (578)* is a striking and original building* with a columned dome 
mounted on an immense square block of wall with turrets at the angles, w r hieh 
rather reminds one of the masses of walling in Soufflot's Panth£on T and was 
possibly suggested by it* though the building is by no means equal to the 
Pantheon. Semper (1803-79) was a classical architect of somewhat the same 
school as SchinkcL and is credited with die designs of the Hofbuxg Theatre, 
and the crescent-shaped wing of the Hofburg Palace at Vienna, though they 
were not carried out by him, but by Hasciiauer after his death, the develop¬ 
ment of a deadly dull classicism perhaps explains the revulsion of feeling tliat 
followed it, finding expression in the extreme freedom, almost license in fact, 
of the modem German school* An instance of this prelude is illustrated in 
Fig, 5&1—the Houses of Parliament, Berlin. 

Vienna also contributed largely to revived Classic architecture ; the 
Parliament House, by Hansen (iS30-90)* about the middle of the century, is 
to exterior appearance a group of temples of the Corinthian order (57s)- At 
Vienna* however, though there was nothing Like a Gothic revival either there 
or elsewhere in Germany r some large Gothic churches were built, especially the 
Votive church by Ferstcl (1828-83), which may be described as 1 starved repro¬ 
duction of Cologne Cathedral. Vienna has also a Gothic Town Hall, by 
Schmidt (185,5-91), which is better than the Votive church,, 

Belgium has produced, in the Law Courts at Brnsseb, by Poelaert (1816-79), 
a building which in the Classic revival period stands almost alone as an attempt 
to use Classic materials in a free and original spirit both of composition and 
detail (585), It is not altogether satisfactory ; there is a want of unity of 
design as a whole, and a want otschoLarly character in a class of detail in which 
we seem to require that character : but it is a building which gives evidence 
of architectural genius. 

The Greek Revival, product of the affluence generated during the Industrial 
Revolution, soon became established in what was perhaps the most highly 
industrialised country in the world* America. Although at tile outset of the 
nineteenth century' American architecture was still almost entirely of timber— 
even monumental buildings were constructed of this humble material—the 
vernacular +l Georgian " version of English Renaissance had become thor¬ 
oughly implanted in the minds of American architects* whose timber buildings, 
clothed in their white-painted, boarding* were worthy 10 rank with their more 
substantial brethren in the mother country. The rapid development of the 
colony after its secession* and the wealth which its hitherto untapped resources 
enabled the population to acquire, encouraged the growth of a vigorous 
building trade and the establishment of a technique employing more permanent 
material*. Thus it was not difficult for the American architects to turn from 
their graceful timber “ Colonial style to the sturdy monumental architecture 
of the Greek Revival ; the transition is exemplified in the work of Charles 
Bullfinch, from delicate Adam Classic towards the to buster full-fledged Greek. 
Indeed, the country became devoted to the sryk, producing buildings which 
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are perhaps the finest examples to be seen anywhere in the world. The 
second Quarter of the century was its zenith. One of its best exponents 
was William Strickland (570) i Robert Mills and Stephen Upjohn are 
amongst die many skilful architects who helped to create ihc Greek Revival 
style of America. 

Two principal types of monumental building may he noted. City churches 
similar in design to contemporary buildings in London, grace, with their 
steeples, most of the older towns of the eastern stales. The most important 
monumental buildings of the era were, however, the administrative centres of 
the individual states ; these structures, known as M capitals/' were usually 
crowned by large domra the designs of which appear to have been founded 
upon English models (570]. Thus did the Renaissance architecture of the 
mother country achieve ultimate perfection in her emancipated colony. The 
country mansion, translated from the Colonial to the Greek Revival, 
betaine a building of great dignity, comparable with few English houses of 
contemporary date. 

The regrettable feature of die Greek Revival of the mid-nineteenth century 
was that it inaugurated a period during which architecture degenerated into a 
scries of experiments with various historical styles. We have seen how the 
Romantic reaction from the materialism of the industrial age produced In 
England the noble aberration of the Gothic Rerival. No other country* 
however, regressed so drastically as to base its architectural style upon that of 
the Middle Ages ; nor did America imitate the mother country except occasion- 
ally in ecclesiastical and collegiate architecture. Yet the Greek Revival Siad 
undoubtedly halted architectural development; relapse into die sphere of 
archaeology had deprived architects of a basis for research into the modernising 
of rhdr craft, setting them experimenting, instead* with archaic styles in their 
feverish attempts to find some way of clothing the great buildings of the day, 
Whar was greatly complicating the issue was the revolution in building methods 
which accompanied the Industrial Revolution, creating structures entirely 
unsuited to such treatment. Yet through the mazy pages of architectural 
history books the search went grimly on, producing the eta of Eclecticism 
which' covered even industrial buildings with Classical* Mediaeval, Byzantine, 
Renaissance, and even Egyptian detail, involving their designers in a morass 
from which even to-day they have barely succeeded in freeing themselves. 

That the situation was desperate can be appreciated when it ii realised that 
a new material had suddenly appeared to upset all established building methods r 
The expansion of heavy industry and the resultant substitution of steel for cast 
iron in beams had enabled these to span a wider opening and carry a far greater 
load than had hitherto been found possible. Development of the design and 
methods of assembling steel members progressed until by the Last quarter of the 
century ir was becoming possible 10 build a structure consisting of a complete 
frame of steelwork which would support roof and floors independently of the 
walls, thus making it possible to design the surfaces of these without regard for 
structural requirements. The fint reaction to this emancipation was for archi¬ 
tects to break out into even more violent orgies of Eclecticism. Less erudite 
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designers, however, were content to limit the architectural sheath of their 
structures to the simplest forms by merely following the lines of the steel 
framing In doing tliis, they were, in fact + laying the foundations of what was 
to be the first really modem style of architecture. 

By the last decade of the century, leadership in monumental architectural 
design had moved to America, The peculiar difficulties associated with the site 
upon which its principal dty had been founded was forcing its architects to 
consider some means by which far more accommodation could be provided 
upon each building lot than had hitherto been found necessary. The obvious 
solution was to build structures rising to many stories, a feat now possible 
owing to the development of the steel frame. By the beginning of the present 
century, English architects had settled down to clothing the skeletons of their 
commercial buildings with facades designed on what might be termed a com¬ 
promise between Classical and Renaissance treatments. In America, however, 
ihe rush to exaggerated verticalicy seems to have urged architects to even more 
startling essays in Eclecticism ; many of these considerable feats when one 
considers that such archaic sty les as Gothic or Byzantine were fearlessly applied# 
often with some measure o i success, to such ultra-modern masses as those of 
the skycrapers of New York or Chicago, Yet behind the brilliant facades of 
these great buildings one factor is ever dominant \ the very lines of the building 
were forcing designers towards acceptance of the principle ol the " stripped 
technique in which the outer skin must repeat the skeleton upon which it has 
been set. 

The Old World was lagging behind the New. The skyscraper, unaccept¬ 
able in the ancient cities of Europe, was ignored by their traditionally-inspired 
architects. Thus the less forceful scale of European buildings created no 
problems which could not be dealt with along traditional lines. Eclecticism, 
albeit secretly deplored, had yet id be superseded. The " stripped ” style, 
convenient enough in the case of purely industrial buildings, lacked effect when 
applied to a structure deprived of the magnitude of an American building. 
Indeed the first result of die ne w trend in modernity was to produce a vigorous 
European reaction in favour of even more elaboration in architectural design 
and derail. The French, in particular^ seem to have been determined to have 
nothing to do with die new austerity. Leaders during the last great period of 
traditional architecture and enthusiastic disciples of Eclecticism during the 
various revivals, they were able, however, to agree to abandon the use of ob¬ 
solete styles. During the early years of the present century they made efforts to 
develop a new style of architecture based upon the principles of design as dis¬ 
cussed amongst students of art, Thcv treated with contempt the subversive 
influences of the mechanical lines of steel framing. The 1 Art Nouveau ir 
which these reactionary French architects, devised sealed the fate of the principles 
upon which they were founded. Even the devotion of the determined but 
uninspired designers failed to support them against the relentless pressure of the 
revolutionary constructional methods and materials. Lacking any practical 
foundation, the " Art Nouveau * + proved ephemeral; its products to-day arc 
objects of curiosity rather than admiration (587). 
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While France and Belgium were involved in the toils of this pathetic experi¬ 
ment England had stolidly settled down to a dull sub-Classical style. Germany* 
however; lacking cultural affinities with either conn try, was naming to the New 
World for further inspiration, Holland, also free from entanglement* with 
traditional monumental architecture or artistic principles, was looking with 
interest across the Atlantic. Neither was engaged in building experiments on a 
scale comparable with the American skyscrapers; both, however* were 
beginning to modernise their industrial and public buildings. The Hl stripped " 
technique found favour in the eyes of Dutch and German architects, w ho were 
thus the first Europeans to throw off the shackles of traditional architecture 
and its resultant Eclecticism (58#, 589), 

These encouraging experiments notwithstanding, the early part of the 
century was an unhappy one for architecture. The only part of the world 
where some sort of order seemed 10 be appearing had the misfortune to be 
involved in the Great War of 1914-1S, which checked development at a 
stage just when the future held most promise. Yet the disaster produced 
two factor! which in die long run assisted recovery. One of these was the 
homing shortage which, due to wartime cessation of building, affected all 
the European countries engaged in the struggle. Resumption of housing 
programmes was sorely hindered by die loss of stocks of building timber 
and the difficult*' of procuring enough to meet the demand. The absence 
of this important traditional building material actually served to encourage 
the efforts of those architects who happened 10 be experimenting with 
new methods of construction. The substance to which they turned was 
concrete. 

Concrete had been known in die days of the Romany who had employed 
it* 111 the mass, for many of dieir great monumental buildings. The develop¬ 
ment of steel construction, and improved knowledge of structural mechanics, 
enabled experiments ro be made with the reinforcement of concrete with 
steel bars so as to increase its tensile strength and enable it to be used for beams* 
A crude form of concrete floor had actually appeared during the Victorian 
period, but die improved material enabled whole buildings to be erected in 
reinforced concrete. The first experiments were made with the floors and 
roofs of small buildings, chiefly those houses deprived by circumstance of 
their traditional timber joists and boards. Germany and Holland were in 
the forefront with die new style, producing simple designs, flat-roofed and 
often with projecting balconies advertising die properties of the new material. 
The exposure of the floor as an architectural feature instead of a mere structural 
requirement began 10 introduce a definitely horizontal note into designs, 
especially on the Continent, as yet uninterested in die exaggerated vcrtieaJity 
of contemporary American buildings. Emphasis on the horizontal element 
in facades spread to details, especially openings, the spans of which could now 
be greatly increased. Groups of windows of traditional form, each covered 
with an arch or a wooden or stone lintel, were collected together under a 
single long beam of steel or reinforced concrete, dins forming a " landscape " 
window embracing a wider and uninterrupted view. The traditional bay 
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window was replaced by glazing the whole angle of the building, modem 
materials making it an easy matter io support the walling above as necessary 
(S&8), 

After the first wave of these * g stratified ” facades, the Continental architects 
began to appreciate that strong vertical features were desirable, not only co 
stabilise the composition* but also in order to restore to it the monumental 
element. Thus, by a well-considered combination of structural and aesthetic 
forms, the architects of north-west Europe were able to create a definite 
monumental style of architecture, at ihe same time impressive, entirely modem, 
and free from the long subservience to traditional styles, 

French architects appear to have been temperamentally incapable of accept¬ 
ing the austere designs of their neighbours without some attempts of their own 
to explore the potentialities of reinforced concrete. They were dearly intrigued 
at the discovery that it could quite easily be coerced into assuming the cursed 
forms to which at all times they have been devotedly attached. Finding 
that a concrete frame designed so as to perform efficiently the task assigned 
to it appeared to the ordinary' observer exactly as if this were so T they took 
to exposing* wherever possible, the reinforced concrete forms upon which 
their buildings were founded- This " Functionalistic " architecture* though 
suitable for industrial buildings and such specialised structures as those con¬ 
nected with sport, was too startlingly novel for use in connection with monu¬ 
mental buildings. Professor Gropius in Germany (598) and Le Corbusier 
(599) in France were the prophets of the new style. But a new and vigorous 
thrust had been made away from traditional forms and styles ; the very 
introduction of Functionalistic architecture Iiad made it clear that Eclecticism 
or any other variety of traditionalism had been definitely abandoned and the 
search for modernity accepted as the basis for architectural progress. Styles 
and Orders became tilings of the past, except in so far as these were required 
for the detailed ornamentation of certain portions of buildings, especially in 
the embellishment of their interiors. 

Most of the interest associated with the great styles of the pa*E has been 
focused upon architectural detail. All this is now changed. Since die later 
twenties of this century it has been forms, and not details„ which have governed 
the attention of the building designer. Traditional architecture had been 
principally concerned with the assembling together of a scries of two- 
dimensional facades ; nowadays it is well realised that all three dimensions 
of a building must be given their correct proportions. In very large buildings* 
each pari must conform to tins axiom. The simplest and most obvious 
architectural form being the cube, it is this which is appearing as the basis 
of design. The great skyscrapers of America appear to-day as piled-up cubical 
masses (tieso T 601). Even in less progressive England large buildings such as 
ShcU-Mex House (jpti) or the new London University (597) demonstrate 
that architecture is now built up of form and mass, with detail relegated 
to an inconsiderable position in the design. 

Perhaps the most strongly marked style of tile century will be found in the 
housing schemes for die working-classes* in which a new blood relationship is 
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ta be traced throughout the country. Forte of circumstances and unity of 
social purpose, together a fortunate activity in the right class of designer, have 
combined to produce one of the most coherent architectural phenomena of the 
age. Welwyn Garden Gty (594) after the First World War, and Wythen- 
shawc House Estate* Manchester (595), after the Second, may be taken as 
typical of the mo vement. There may be seen the simple roof, orderly arrange¬ 
ment of doors and windows with unamftued detail, and a dependence upon 
the texture of good material honestly handled. Within limits the plans are an 
arrangement of more or tas identical units within each house, and the mass 
treatment of these house units in the scheme depends upon ad orderly, but not 
monotonous, layout on axiil lines in *vhich groups of identical units are centred 
upon a varied type in charming balance. The modem housing effort leaves a 
splendid heritage to the future, in striking contrast to the vicious extravagances 
of the speculative builder of a past generation. 

Wc have reached the heart of the twentieth century. On both sides of 
the Atlantic, mountainous masses of steel and masonry' are reaching 10 the 
sky, upon a scale never dreamt of by those ancient architects who, with 
antiquated tools and materials, have striven through the centuries to raise the 
buildings which have formed the subject of this History. Architecture once 
more embarks upon yet another great experiment. 


GLOSSARY 


AmitUi—literiUy a tEe or * flat vpwcc block of 
any material t a Lseus won) (traced Jay winie 
authorities to a rather doubtful Gieck word 
A^dJf), In Chiiic irchitcdurt. die rhc block 
whidb fettUS the upper member of a capital, 
and op which the udriffm reiti. En the 
I>oric capita] n a a plain ralhcf thick s^lluc 
dab : ip the lorik a null thm member inter¬ 
posed between die votu tei and the architrave* 
nut a noticeable part of die design ; in the 
Corinthian it apici isnmici impqmn^, as 
a square with slightly concave sides i&d 
moulded on the edge. The plain iijiu^c 
abacus mmv« in early Gothic capital], 
especially in France, where it continue] later 
ihift m English work. The word Li nor 
properly applied to the upper member of a 
circular capital. 

Amc—A name rather absurdly ^vcn r at die 
Rmu*&ance period, to a imalJ architectural 
»tnry introduced above die main Comke of a 
building,, apparently suggested by the treat* 
nwnt of the upper porucm of rhe Roman 
triumphal itches (i« dlmtradun, page #%). 
Tn spite of the name* it hu no precedent in 
anything in Greek architecture. 

Amt: Bale—-A form ofbue to a Classic column, 
called M attic " by VjirijvisH, ConsutinB of two 
CdtLfrt: member] with a Concave one between 
thefn, separated by fillm. It u the most eflkc- 
tive base there if to a CLusic Column,, and the 
inou largdy used to Lhii day ; and in ildi 
ease the wurd " attic fch ii correct, ai it really 
was used b^ the Greek*, ai in the Erechthdon, 
though Viifttvini could hardly have been 
aware of tht fact. 

fUiLSslM—A numarufE column with a apitat 
and bxw ¥ but with the dull generally designed 
with a *WeH in it, either at the base or in die 
centre, instead of the straight shaft of the 
column proper. Mom frequently used found 
the roofs ot buildings ; hence "balustrade/" 
It ii a Etfuimntc invention, and lias no pre¬ 
cedent in the fTlttic architecture of antiquity. 
There ii a form of balmier peculiar to Saxon 
architecriue (j« page 171). 

0AWqui—Properly dgnifying a heavy ^ 
dujEuy treatment of Rmais-sance archil centre* 
with coarse and florid detail ; improperly 
used eo denote a supposed " style ^ which 
has no caiHesce as the style of any sped*] 
period. 


0Aft fcxt—V aULT— 4 stone or brick roof built in 
one continuum arch, Semicircular or poimed, 
along the longer *icU of a building. 

Baja (of a pier or coELimti)—A moulded or 
utimouEdeu prqiecpcm bcEow the shaft of a 
column, generally in one bkKk, on which the 
shaft rati, the structural object ii to din 
tribute the weight of the column OVcf a 
larger area of ground surface. 

liwriJCA-A Roman hnildmg lor businm 
purposCt* generally open on ooe of IP longer 
sidfi to a forum. 'Inc interior had a range 
of columns all round, carrying galleries, with 
columni in the Upper itory supporting a raised 
roof to the centre pardon (i« page la£). 

Basiliua Cilumor-—The name given to the 
typical form of early Christian church, with 
three (or louieiimes E\e) aiders md an □ p-n- 
at one end, which had Some Hnscturaj re*' 
semblance to the Pagan hjisbra. and was 
probably partly suggested by it, especially 
in regltd to the raised cess ire ami lower side- 
aides In books on architecture* Basilica 
churches are often calEed limply w Baiihcu.” 

Datteie, BatteUsio—A w all of which the outer 
lace sEopei somewhat inwards as it ascends, 
ii said to “ barter'. 1 " 

liAt—In Gothic architecture, the longitudinal 
space occupied by one arch and the adjoining 
piers 0 / me arcade, and one main compart¬ 
ment of the vauliine, forming the element 
of the architectural design, which is repeated 
m each bay. U may be Uwd of any arcaded 
budding with a repeating design, but is not 
applied to colonruded architecture, probably 
kckik the portion above the colonnade n 
cormnuoui and not dmuble in Co sections. 

A horizontal memlx-r bridging over 
j space* whether carrying superm cum bent 
weight or not; generally uicd on!y of wood 
or iwi. 

13 c.iAtsc (of a beam or linwl)—Tk itytanCf 
between die hizuEa of the points of support. 

the total Unsupported length. Also uied 
fby rather a confusion of nomenclature) of 
the portion of it which rests upon the 
supports : ** with 9 in. bearing an 5 wf wall* 
at each end ,p ttwani that it goes r> in. into of 
onto die wall or pier. It would be belter ty 
call this {say} the ^seating.*" K) *1 (O avoid 
Using one wutd in [wo senses. 
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Bfiti-Mnuip— See utaiet CoiNlCt 

0 LMA—-In a Buibn plan. an open space 

between the termination of the arcade and 
[he eastern ttill and ip^, Many basilica 
church. plain, however. ii( without it. the 
colonnade or arcade running up go I he east 
TA '*U. The bona may be contidered. a* the 
Ii.ru hint of w(nn was afterwards ro develop 
into [he " transept. hi 

» OCKiNc—■ A plain may- of wall, not very high. 
=tboye a cornice ui dune jfvhilcvture; 
O flfchnHy used tu bbd our the light of a 
del pin g root front below ; hence the mine, 

Bow-* In Gothic architecture, i small pro¬ 
jecting block of Etotic, commonly carved 
into a foliage dedgn, plated either" to made 
the junccmti of vaulting-rihi. or *i she lower 
termination of □ hoochmould. or lo fraijh 
off in interrupted iirm^Gunr. 

llMCMT-CAntAL—A capital with a brifkel 
projecting from ir at each fide, 10 at n> 
practically shorten the beaming of the ardii- 
triye or lintel from one column go another* 
If ix a special feature of Hindu architecture, 
altd ii also found m Saracenic work and in 
early Spanish kcnaiisartLir (in the latter use 
probably derived from Moorish tsimplr). 

fixcucil—In Gmhic, a doping triangular piece 
of miaonxy built tip from ihc angle of a tower 
against she adjacent face of an octagonal spire, 
icfvittg to fin up ihe ingle and connect the 
Lines o| tower and spire. I [ occur* m i.nt often 
lq thineeinh-century work. 

Li v tt* ess— Gen c nil y, any conn datable pro¬ 
jection from the lace of a mil, ro retirt out¬ 
ward praaure. In Gothic architecture it 
became an important element in the dkiipr. 

CjumAitUM^—Tie hot-bath chamber in the 
Roman therm*. 

CAhF£Htt (from amp*ap\ a bell)—The mmc 
given to the mediaeval and Renaissance form 
of Italian rower - generally. thouph not 
°f towen a 1 tie bed ro or grouped 
wath churchoL The essential dunetzx ofthc 
t -3 m panElc is that it u built on entirely 
vertical lines (nor diminishing upwards), and 
with opening! generally increating in number 
in the upper uagn, ur gondtino confined 
ensindy to the highest stage A campanile ! 
may or niay not have a spire or lantern 
tcrtritnation, Ol course the name might be 
logically applied to any IOwit built to carry 
belli; hut die word has become accepted 
m implying a ipcdal type of lower. 

Cancieu—R jfjijp dividing off [he jtmj- 
gy mn in the Pagan basilica, i jfeer- 
wardi adopted in 1 somewhat similar position 
m the Basilica form of church ; hence 
H chined. M 

SomclMips applied. Father ureguJarly, 
to the capitals of ghe slender shafts occurring 


in CCHhic architecture, is implying a feature 
imiller and less important thjn a ,a capital,''' 

Ctm-Ai^Thc crowning member of* column 
or pier, on which the superstructure rests. It 
has generally received a dern native treatment. 

1 very fine and elaborate character, 
CipCL-ially in Roman, Byzantine* and Gothic 
arehiceenme, 

CjWfJSfM Il A sculptured female figure nted 
as ati architectural support, in place of a 
column. The finest cfemiplei are [hose at 
tlse lircchchrin 2 i at j scarcely inferior 

[n them are those by Jem Goujon it the 

Lenme. 

CAVflTfd—In Renauuncc terminology this 
means a euiiravc cfLUftcr-cirde EEiuuIdiug : 
hut in Egyptian arid Greek woit this daw 
of ifioulmng mtftnn a mure refined form 
of curve* generally founded on conic miRnu. 

C£eia (Greek \ a At)—The central portion of 
a Crock Of Roman temple, enclosed within 
solid waits, 

CpcrrMMci—A temporary conitrttetion creeled 
on which to build an arch* and hold tr in 
^•litiLiri till rhr keyitouc has been inserted 
and the arch his thoroughly ronunUdatrcL 
IlIL moilem times resuming wu always 
of tieisbcr,, and -Eg ionic local!(Rti the 
icarciry dt timber for ceiJirtirLg very modi 
Iiifliirmcd the methods of arch conimJCdOn. 
In ihc present day iron centering ii often 
used in important engineering works, inch 
a * stone or granite hridgCE of w ide span, 

t.icEV'ii—J ji French cashcdraJ plant, the detign 
nf the east end with 1 series or chapels opening 
put of the apse, and in general radiating from 
its etutre. Hie device it octaiionalh' found 
m lin^lahd, as at Wcatmimrcf and Tewkes¬ 
bury,. but it not comninn in tbis fouhtt)'. 

Cl EAhsTORv— In Gothic architecture,, the upper 
portion of die nave waHi in a ^thedral ur 
thrtv^aisled church, which is abost the aide 
JT3{ 1 picroed with window^ j henev 
M d» ” ?*X7* m Contrast to the d^rk arthei 
of the tnfa lum are*dc below iL Sometinies 
absurdly printed 1,1 cleresiLiry ” - a mere 
affectation in 3 modem book " 

CciLOHETHTTE -A niJlUJEu;e r oJiirrm SOmCtlma 
used in nmnumenls or in the parjpeti of 
buildings; more ofitu applied to Clishc 
than Gothic architecnire. A bajuiter 11 out 
a Coleinnette T but has a form of ui own ■ 
a Colotinrtte ba% the tuiuj form and nrol 
pOrticms of a column. 

■CoilMN—An up right member of any material, 
of any simple form of plan—drcular. pdy- 
gotial. Or iquaxe fmost usually cimiUr), to 
carry tupenneumbeut weight frumpor* Pm). 

CdNnFTT “A mixture of small broken rubble, 
Ae«Uf, with 1 cementing nracmal 
called the matrix* lut med {in modern work 
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of Portland reinoit and land in ccmin 
specified proportions, awarding io Use d^roe 
<if strength desired. I(f> mixed with 

aggregate in a wet cofldiaoii+ xud the 
harden* into a solid m« Concrete. with 
a vffy strong cementing nwtCfid, the 
composition of which is ti«T known, P"J™ 
1 very large part in Roman itninuin. The 
ute of concrete k** been largely revived m 
recent timet, especially for foundations, and 
alto in a modified form, for flwei and ±L>r 
m rirc budldingi («* RpthfoUCED LOHClffrxj, 

CoiiMll— A stone mled into a wall and pro- 
jetting from Li in order to carry something 
which rests <m it. Co*beh were largely w«d 
in Gothic architecture* and were generally 
carved tn a decorative manner. 


CossM. TAJttf— In Gothic architecture,, a terim 
of regularly ipflttd corbel* importing an 
overusing feature or moulding; often 
placed a t the bate of a ipirt or of the parapet 
of a lower* Of under the eaves of a toof- 

CdxMXIJHG-Qijt—A method of obtaining 
luppofi for 1 projection IB the upper put 
of a building, by building out each Costrw of 
mammy or brick work a little; beyond the 
yifcc below it. rill the reqLured p ftflret k m is 
readied, A familiar eacample it the form of 
circular angle-turret seen in so ettany medieval 
Scottish caider, generally corbelled nut ftum 
the angle- 

CouiiCE—Tlic upper portion of the entablature 
iii a CUiuril building* divided into three 
main portions ; the fcntineuU : a considerable 
piOketion above it, called the reran* : and 
ihe tfmdbn or crown moulding, springing 
from die upper edge of die Ore ol ihc corona, 
hi Roman jfidutocturc, ihotigh this ihreefold 
diviiion of the cornice i* always maintained, 
ihev are ofocn much elaborated and multi¬ 
plied in detail. Though the term originated 
with Ckftk architecture, it is ofum applied 
to the mouldings which form the crowning 
finish to a wall in any style of architecture. 
The Oaaical cotnke may be eofukkred to 
represent the decorative ireaimtnt of the 
prtrjection of the roof beyond the wall tine, 

Osnorer— In Gothic architecture, a decorative 
projection, generally of dnivenrional carved 
foliage* on the outer moulding of a glbkf f 
uf {often) OH rhe angle moulding of * rpire. 
The foliage erockets of die Decorated period 
are remarkable examples of the wuheric 
perception of the medieval carver* us rhe 
conventiOfiihung of foliage fbrttu into an 
architect ural consistency. 


CiOSSIKC—b a medieval church, the cmtnl 
ipaC* at rhe mtertecrioQ of the nave and 
transept. The four pters at it* angles are 
called the “ cfosiing-piers,” and the main 
arches which spring Iron* them the" crossing 
arches “ ; atul the expression the crowing p 


ii sometimes used with reference to the whole 
architectural treatment at this point. 

Crows MmJtDlKO—Sre mndrf CoiNJCt 

Cui-OLA—A small dome-covered erection 
rising above the geueril line of a bm ding. 
The word is sometimes applied lo the larger 
erection generally spoken of as a dome, but 
it is man : movement Us me it as jti cxpmntM 
diitingLUdiing a small tubddiary J«me from 
a Large one ; a diMUiction which ii. in fart 
pnctkilly made, fnr though you may call 
a dome a cupola, you cannot call a cupola 
a dome ; the word ii too large for it. 

Cowmo—Small ruhtidiary arches springing 
ftom the inner aide of the titain artbes in 
Gothic merry r giving 10 a Gothic window 
4 good deal of its characteristic appearanCC- 
[1 has been suggested that the cm p originated 
in the idea m weighting the imier side ul a 
curved tracery bar to counteract any tendency 
for it to open at the joint; this is pcuuhle, 
but cannot be considered as proved. 

QfdOWiAN^A term applied to indent walls 
{generally Masgie or supposed to Ik w>) 
built of very large blocks o! ^tooe of creegutir 
ihapc, * 

Cyha— in the vretbul^y of the ftctiiiiujjrf 
aidiitectK a rtsduiding composed oS j. 
reversed turve—a convex line ^tid a concave 
line combined. Whcnr the conesve part st 

lippcnnwl il U a ry.TJJ te£tn : where the COft- 

vr^ ii upper m lpse it i* 1 rjfPl 4 reWTJJ, Tlje 

cvma tecta waa the favourite crvvm ntouldiog 
hit a cornice both with the Roman and the 
Rccuinaoce jrchitKU and it* %ht etlcct 
mill the podtinn. The Cyma revem hai 
a heas-ier effect, and i* often uwd in Lhc bed- 
mouJd. 

CywifliHuM.—under CcfJfld. 

series of small square Wockt or 
projectiatn in the bed moulds of Ionic, Car- 
lnthun H *ml CompOfttE conticci: ocCaflon- 
ri I ■■■ In trod need in the Roman Doric Order* 
but not ill the Greek Durtt The rule 01 
Vitruvius ii tbit their distance apart mould 
be tWO-tbMi of ihew width, htn the Rertaii- 
since architect* generally plseed them daHT- 
Whatever ihcif origin (about whith there 
are various ihtoriesj, tlwcfe is 00 duubt that 
they have art admirable etfect in priai a 
aparkle of light and ihaduw to a cofmee- 

DiacoNAL Rib— tn Gothic vaulting, the rib-, 
which dtagiYnally from corner to ^mef 
of one bay of the vaulting. They ^re the 
oldest of the x-au3ring-ribs, the narctui, x* 
one may »y* of all the others ; following the 
hue of the diagonal edges Of gratis fint 
formed by the mceneebnu of two arched 
vault* at nght angles. 

DiaFO OinaMJST—A small carved, painted or 
mlud omameul repeated over a considerable 
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cfctentot mrface* deriving its rifect from the 
repetition;. 

^° me 7"A bdt roof drtflb on ptm uid dititf 
jemicittuUr or in tome other arch shape in 
section. The oi rnriaT itmetUfa! character of 
a dome lies in the tact that it* m asenry ii in 
^Cch. foTEtl hcirunn rall y ij well U VCftiqiHv j 
m uipaJ dome, like that of Florence 
caihedral, is not a Imc dome m a irrucruraJ 
iaiK h and ats suricd conditions are not ihe 
*imc « those of a circular dome Domed 
pofk tkSVC been constructed in timber and 
in iron, but h th«e cases the dtmie form. has 
on I y been adopted for the lake of appearance, 
and possesses no HEtXXKtnl advaniaRe. 

Dussgnrr—A Mime block larger it the top 
dun at the buttotti. placed on the main 
capital in Byundoe areni recitue. It probably 
aroie from the endeavour to level Up the 
unequal heights of columns and •capitaJj 
brought from older building*. 

Dfomgs —Originally a raoxotijw ; 

hence. arehitccfundJ y. a walk or panagt 
between tong walls, 

Dbof-Tmcpkv—A tracery design u if d^pbd 
or hunji from the iutndoa of an arch. like 
a kind of inner gntimartaJ border n> it; 
found occasionally in late Gothic, 

Dlllii (of a dnmeji—The jrifr^i^r woEI on which 
a dome ii railed, 

Dpirm (of a cohirELEi)—The ortukr itonei of 
which a built column is formed. 

Eoditpl—Tbc camilar member betteadi the 
abacus of a Doric column, 

E-LliYATtCis—-A method of drawing a building. 
Or part qf a building, or a wcw of Furniture, 
&C., u if there wrrr no uutorqon by per- 
and at if every pan were opposite 
m the eye at the fcuoe time, In an elevation 
drawing the ride or flank of the object pi 
ignored altogether ; it must be shown on 
another elevation at right angles Co the front 
One. The use of an dtVttkta drawing is 
™ i!j “®f. Md the size of parti of it (is doora, 
windows. &c.) can be cacti? represented 
to a definite scale. and mcaturctltttiti can be 
raken fio m it. An elevation drawing shows 
Otw face of an object only, bui ihqwi it m it 
Actually ii - a perspective drawing ihowi I 
two or more faces, bur as they appear to (he 
eyc fc nor U they exist 

^™T* Wall—T he outer en doting wall of 
a temple or fbfcconrr. or of a collection of 
temples or other building! grouped; together-, 

Entablatutb-— In Clourc architccrurr,. the 
whole supcrUruciurt: resting on the columns, 
consisting of aidurwe. friere, and cornice. 

EttFASIl—A slight outward curvature or 
swelling *f what would otherwise be the 
lETAight hues of j Clastic column- With the 
Greek architect* of the best period if w« an 
2 G 
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almmi invhable curse, used apparently twdy 
m correct the tendency of VErright lines tn 
ccruin ritLiatiomi to look hollaw, Tn one or 
two UTehaic Greek temples, aisd to some 
Roman* R-rtiriiurtgr, and modern buildings 
tile enraris has been greatly exaggerated, w 
AS to become rinso-t j deformity. What 
may be called the inviiible entasis* .n a 
correction of optical etfeci, has been used 
with Advantage in some modern tpiies, and 
ihould be used in all* as well aj in lofty 
pedestals* series, obelisk*, and such erections* 
Whether the medieval hodden ever ^i*ed if 
in this manner in their spites is doubtful ; 
but they have left some ipir« with a rtronglv 
marked visible entasis. 

ExilADOi—The QUtcr line or back of an 
ueh F formed by (he upper edges of the 

VOUSSOtfL 

T'A^a-db —The principal front, penetaJly the 
entrance front, of a building. It is o&ly used 
of large and important building], 

Fak-Vauit— In English Gothie, (he kin form 
Hsf vaulting, in which all the ribs radiate, 
fanlik^, from the same point md at cqt&*] 
angular distance from each other, tn thb 
fonn of vault the ribs are only decorative, 
not structural, each " fan " bring really an 
inverted eoncotd built solid, and the ribs 
worked crq j| a* a surface decoration, 

toiU-CONcim-Sre rj P |Jrr RtisjoiH.rD 
OqkNtHFTt. 

Fillet— hi a senes qf parallel mmtTAi^ x 
narrow stnp of iurGec dividing, where 
necessary, one moulding from anorher, or 
used to define or acceuiuate the limii qf a 
moulding, 

FiJoee—A Imail and light spire planted on a 
Gothic rqqf, either ew the ridge, qt in 
cathedrals generally at the inEersecriem of 
the Save and traujept rnofj, eapecLally hi 
Freneli cathcdrali. it was generally con¬ 
structed of wood* sometimes covered wiih 
lead treated tn a decorative mumef. Modem 
fleebes are often made of wrought hem. 
The cxscnEul character of a fl^he is that it is 
not a monmucutfl! erection of N*Ud aiateml*, 
but inch a cnnsmiCBOn as can ufeiy be placed 
on a tim ber roof. 

P^TL, Flutehg—F ive vertical chan-nellmg on 
the ihaft ot a Cl a tii e column or pilaster. It 
has been u&d omsionaUv in other positions, 
as on (he surf*Cc of a pcdcvEal, or as s riropt 
ornament to- a fiierr. SotucUEnes wc iind 
the torus mein bet in the base of a Clastic 
Column longitudinally fluted, ap tn the Am a 
AT the Erechlhetou (pit page 6 $). Uui the 
principal Use nf flu ting: n to give fornreuiofl 
to (he vertical ihifr qf the column by 
ernphatismg, so To speak, its vertiealiiy. 

Fitekg Bvma»—A h arched buttreu used in 
Gothii.’ building tn disehxtge the thrust of 
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the rtivc mill, acro*s the atdr roof, to the 
□uh) buttrtn Handing atmide the able, U 
b much more largely aCL-d boldly L^ed kn 
France dun in Engfondr the grttt bright of 
the French nave vault* dcm^inJifig this 
support; but the result ii lumerinies too 
like a none Wtffflhttllg. 

FiioMn the Ionic and CortnthijD Grden, 
tl& space left between the architrave and Use 
cornice, l( was generally decuraEed with 
teulpturc tn ichef, cithre oi figures Of omi- 
nsent ; heuL-e the term J " there 11 U tome- 
rime* applied to any horizontal band of 
sculpture 3n idief- 

E-ijon>AK]TJM—The edd-bath chamber in the 
Roman ibctHi*- 

Gable—T he cnajs^uLar ipjec ul wall* g*Wf*Uy 
with i coping of wme kind on it* doping 
iid», which Imttu the enclosure as ihe end 
of a fugb-pitohcd roof k n to Gothic archi¬ 
tecture what She pediment if to CLaswC 
arthitecime. 

GAM-ET—A mmianne gabk T niteti used as a 
decorative form in Gothic buLiresaa of Ul 
woodwork, 

GsDMtisic Tkach if —Srt Tbalejly, 

OlOlN—The edge Itfl by the junctiuft of two 
lur&ces of a vaitljt- 

Gichs-ELu—A madded rib defining and 
strengthening Use line of a groin, and which 
ultimately became the iEuOC skeleton of the 
vault, 

HahmejiN AM Roof— Jti UtE Gothic, a timber 
toof bilfll up on Use principle of a «nei of 
framed bracket*, each earned by and pru- 
jectini; beyond the one below it: the lowest 
DfK felting <m the walL 

lUcKciLls (of an irdij—The middle puttimi 
of the eettveK curve on lk bach cd an artb, 

HOOD-MflULd—A projecting moulding in 
Gothic architecture, above the arth of a 
window or duot, or (in English Gothic) 
above an internal arcL 

HrptiCAOT—-The heanrig chamber in the 
basement of a Roman bath, 

HvhOSTra Hall— III Egyptian architecture, 
a haU with a roof supported on a number of 
pijiimnt of which Use Ewo centre n*w* are 
higher than the toi, and which ii lighted by 
windows above rise tower wtuHina. The 
wit? of the eiprauon, compounded of 
vt& and <ftl'W does not iettu vnery obvious 
(is f/rd mtHU radier H< under M than ,l over "*)i 
it may refra to the faCI that Use tide columns 
are Linder (bwrf than) the centre msea; 
but ii has come to mean thu particular form 
of columned hall, 

IicKsiT-Aiiy point from which an arch ipringS, 
whether defined by a capuul or not 


bCTliCQUJWsiATiqK—The ipace between ihe 
colinum m a colonnade, considered pro* 
portioeurcly to the widih of the columns 
thenudvo. Il b SOfTcrime* itated as from 
eascie to centre of the columns, 

hrrtKH±l>tATl Rrm—In Gothic vaulting, ribs 
that are rmt simraurelly wtcsury, but are 
introduced fur appearance nfce. between 
the main ^rucrurJ ribs- They are more 
largely employed in Engltih than in Con- 
tincnrd vaulting 

hfTPAEKJS—llw inner hue of an artb, formed 
by the lower rdgw of ihe voussoits- 

Ja mu—-T lx tides of a. door or window opening* 
formed by the [hiclcneis of the wall in which 
they are pierceii 

JotiT—Horizontal wooden bearers, much deeper 
than Uu-jr thicknc-^. placed m parallel lines 
from wait to will tes form a flnt>r r and, OH 
EO which the ftiwrinp board* art nailed , >1 
tif 10 in. bv in. ii an average ai»e. Jtsisii 
are mn “ beami ,a i where a tioor ii wide 
enough US icquire be*ai!, theie suppeari the 
joins, which cross Uvem at nghE angln- 
11 Oiling j oil Ci " ate limilar y-a rebel bearers 
unailer wctton. having no hour to carry- 
lion joito and beam* art arranged in the 
tame ffim»r + 

Ki^TTtwJE—Thr cencral toihwit in the ctqwtv 
of an arch, die last to be placed in petition, 
which completes Uie arch. Pqirned arches 
in medifs-al bidlding had no kts-stoases; 
or rather, perhapi, one might ny dwy had 
two iceywones, with a vertical jutttt between 
ibessi at the aprst of Use arch, 

KlvoPost—I n a irtitsed roof the venkal poA 
iilsidi ii gripped between the head* of the 
principal p|tm, and holds up the centre of 
the tie-beam by mean* of iron stirrup* or 
bolts. In a Steel trim it would be the 4 * Jang- 
bolt" Sometimes a wrougfrl-troa kiug- 
bolr i* used in the consEructicm of wooden 
rooft, instead of a king-post, as only toition 
has to be provided (k. 

Label—T he same ai Hocu-Moijm, 

LACOTttci-M— An apartment in (he Roman 
tbeciLi.c, the use of which is not very deat- 
Vitruviu* merely uyi i iiae it s* to adjoin the 
Tepidarium, 

U^diT Wimnws— nunc wmrtiiw given 
to the narrow pointed window* of the Early 
English *ty3o of ArthiteexuTe. from thm 
membkinee to the blade of 4 lancrL 

LAKtUtM^A word used ardtiiecmrally for a 
small structure making a finish to i dome of 
4 wwtr, genendly merely fur reaions of 
effeer, as eE whlorn or never lighEi auytbmg- 
Tbc small tmieture on the top o f the dome 
of St Paul 3 *! for irutance + if called lk JanlcW* 
and there is HO other name fof itr A lantern 
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ti nnt j cupola, ndc a *pF:e, nor a dome ; 
it u jiuE a Lhietti, 

Limo Rii-Sbul! decorative nb* tn Ehe design 
nf i Gothic vault, nor and intro¬ 

duced onty for effect They ate u*^d chirftv 
tn the 1 DKoriicd “ periud uf Englim 
viLiJflnR ; in french Octhic they art only 
JfKjfttl in my late wort. 

Listo — A brain, of any uilntiiirr, placed 
arrerti the uperung of a door or window to 
trairy the wall abnve, It diflWi from a beam 
propet m that ir must bridge oetr an opertffltf 
io the wall. A beam may be any where, md 
cany anything or nothing. and it ii still a 
bam • but the lliiEel bax a special function. 

Loggia—A n open colonnaded or arcaded 
nUay* generally on the ground floor of a 
building, and frequently introduced in she 
Renaissance luliaii palaces as a coveted walk 
sunounridiip the interior court yard. A loggia 
tt abo sometimes introduced in the upper 
•tory of a building, under the roof, where it 
often produces a cbttudllg arehitesentraj 
effect, uiidti being convenient for prospect. 

I.i. r aim-—S i na LL projecrioni from the face of a 
spire in Gothi C architecture; rail and narrow, 
with windfisw did l;i tfaeni, and tapped by 
gabltis, often with deenraave finlah Thry 
serve to break the line of the ipift. 

MftCfUPMATMHi—In f»cdi*Vil caitfex, a series 
of large boldly projecting xEone corbels, 
carrying a none flooring and parapet over 
therm but with iliti between the flooring 
and thy main Wall far punng down boiling 
lead or iifher charitable compounds on the 
assailants. So far they were merely military 
eti giurLTUiy ■ s brat ttdkkecttnl intrmE 

antes from the Cut Uue in the early French 
Renaisunce chateau they were retained at 
a piece of architeeiura] efieei and from old 
association. and have often been imitated in 
v quite modem buildings for the same reason. 
The English word is derived kom French 
wwWiflji 5 but what that ii derived frnm 
no one knows. 

MasTaxa «-A form oE~ ancient Epyptutebuill 
lonsb; a rectangle with slightly dopinp 
ude» and toitirdma with a rude e o hllPpe d 
pipttico in front. Hicy may pfohlMf be 
dated from anywhere between 4™“ ind 
jmo B.C. 

hlHTora—Tile square imCp between, the 
sri glyphs. in ■, Creek Doric temple, idled 
with thin none dab*, cun structural, and 
uju±h} sculptured in relkf- 

Mhilij— The prayer-niche on the Mecca vide 
of a mosque, ft u jj often very richly 
decorated ; a remarkable example is that 
in the mosque at Cordoba fcer page id)). 

Ml tie— The junction of two moulding* of 
she same section at an angle. In wwdwork 
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Ehe moulding u worked m each piece tip 
Eo ihe Isnc ot junction, wluch is thez-efarc an 
oblique iccticm of the moulding : ij, r if ehe 
two moulded preCei join at right angle*, each 
moulding is. etui Ehtmsgh at ju anple of *j\ 
and the two Rsfica butted ayarmt each 
other, tn stonework the ccllet-c and the 
adjacent portion of she return moulding are 
worked Out of one piece of stone. 

MonmiON^A Ihrm of brocket introduced 
benaftb Ehe corona of llie cornice m Ehe 
Gorin ihian and Composite Order* of the 
Romans. They axe fCgtiUrly spaced, at 
dsHances always greater than their nwn wide h, 
and generally take a scroll form ami are 
deco rated mi the under uie with a curved 
wihtlnii Srjaf. Tlicy ^dd pzxeatly to the rich 
effeci of she highly decorated Roman 
comica. in the Corinthian temple of 
Jupiter Olympiui at Athens, erected probably 
by (kerb Iitho under Roman rule, (he 
siiodLlliiiiii aro quite pilin and s mil ter than 
ii usaut its Rowan work^no doubt the 
mduen. e of local Greek mve, 

MtXNtlfrli—E el one sione ; used frequently 
nf the ihalti of cotumm, to diuinguixh 
them (totti those budr up us separate 
dtumi- 

Hnsttt — A form of pictorial or other deenra- 
mm produced by building up a design out 
of a ttutrifckT of nuall piece* of coloured gins 
o<r inarbk, ICE in cement against the wall 
lurlacc or on a floor, nr on she concave 
surfaces of 1 dome or vault. |t fm been 
occaiionaliy used, by the Koelllus, ki give 
colour dtcuntkn to columns, but it ii better 
Hictrd 10 hat ot concave surfaces. It ts the 
most durable and one of the richest and most 
effective farms of colour deewarion there is. 
The name is said to hr dmvod ftotn the 
Greek Mown, a Muse, though the connection 
is not very obvidtn. 

MtSSrTixuh'c — A ntodiriling of Ehe surface of any 
material, such n none, wood, or plaster, Ac.* 
in a profile canned along contUiunsmly, 10 
as to produce lines of ELghs atjd shxdow. 
Ehe dehcaw of effect depends ssnaittEy nil 
the pfrifibisp of the wctsnn of the monldjug, 
Which diLiuld be mow c^rr hdly considered, 
Mouldstigi farm a very imp o c taiit clement 
in arehltecturaE design. Their character is 
much influenced by Ehe material ttt which 
they are lo be executed ; moulding*, for 
marble will tWI do far stvsie, and tbasc in 
wood muat be djficfrtit again- The finest 
mouldtng* have been produced by the Greek 
ind she English Godnc ardiitccn, C\rr usarble 
and Hour respectively ; and tieJtl to these 
are those of the lEaluu archnccti of she 
RenaUsancc. Oriental nations have icldum 
pToduted pwj tcLCPuJdints; they rely mote 
00 surface roJutir and dabccate carved 

m m m w il. 
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Mutuum—F hi projections, doidy spaced at 
(^jUftl rl>ijjn i f<l on ihc wider tide of the 
corona of die tttmkc of the Greek and 
Roman Doric Order. They me (o break 
up die line of shadow tom the eorotu, and 

E ’vc a little incident to the JOffit ai seen on 
<5 king up. 

MulLI ON—The vernci! tun divtdktg up a 
Gothic window into separate lights 
NaMTHIX—A dullow porch extending: the 
whole width of the wek md of a church ; 
a common feature in early Chiiirian churches, 
and occaiionaCf met with in ihcse of a later 
daw. in the early church plan it probably 
arose out of the practice of having an Mftum 
aj a fbrecottFt. tu the church ; where that 
iau not space for an allium, the place of rta 
eastern nitoeindc or arcade wai taken by 
the ttatibex. 

NAVI (from Greek Mi, a temple)—The 
principal part of the interior of the early 
Latin church, where in many cases it ^ai 
in fart, the ehtireh. the eastern apse only bring 
added to it- In the mediaeval church, titc 
longest compartment of the church, weir of 
ihe iffossing, to which alone the Liy wor¬ 
shippers were admitted, and which was 
mmerimei used U a utparste church for iheir 
services, El i* worth note that the plan and 
proportions of the nave in the medieval 
churth remain very much wfat they were 
m the Latin church , the medieval develop- 
rumi of the church plan was ail in the eastern 
pomon occupied by the clergy, the archi¬ 
tectural plan thin reflecting the continued 
rise in importance of the clerical power, 

OamtUC—A square pillar slightly lapering 
upward*. and with the angia rounded or 
dated inwards at the top to a central apet 
it is an Egyptian form, and was phallic tft 
ils origin, 

QfimTODOwoy—Literally, the 44 back home 11 1 
I part of the nf a Greek temple, shut 

otf by a cmy wall from the main temple, 
and having; in own entrance doorway at die 
opposite end from the temple entrance (lev 
the plan of the Parthenon oil page 49l< 
It was generally raed as a unittf^hfliw.. 

Os nsi—In Classic architecture, the whole 
design of Column and cfiuhlamre. the 
different parts of wltich ire all proportioned 
to one another ; hence the term 4 Order '* 
(ordu). The coin inn by indf is not the order, 
though often inaccurately spoken. of 21 nub. 
The phruc 44 iii writer of columns " or IK an 
order ofnlKften ” may, however + be pndan- 
ably used, ai 2 matter of convenience* m 
daertbin* a budding. 

In Ckrthic aicliei, (he ring! of votuaoirs 
fcceued back from the wJJ-pIane are some* 
nines described j > M nr Jen" of the arch* 
for convenience. Thus an arch bte that 


shown ill Fig ^ (page 160 }. with three 
rinip of reertsed ruuurin, k an arch of three 
onhti of mouldings. 

UVEftSAttlSU—Cutirsei of stone or brick pro¬ 
jecting bey olid the face of the wall below 
them ate sijd to be ovenftLLing, 

PaiafeT—A small wall erected for protection, 
as at [he sides of bridges, and above the 
cornice of buildings, especially where there 
is a flat OF law-pitched roof. In (tauiiiance 
archireeiLirc parapets are usually designed 
With Open panels filled up by balusters, 
Gothic parapets are often richly deCOF ated 
with open-work Irately or with carving 
in, panels. 

The oimgular figure formed by 
the horifonEal ami the two taking cornier* 
it the end of a Greek or Roman temple. 
With the Romani (possibly al» with [he 
Greeks) the pediment wU cutuadcred to be 
a special appanage of the temples ef the 
gods, and not pcFiniiubfe on private 
tels,deuces. Frolu the Renaaisance period 
the pediment came to be regarded as a kind 
of arthite^iura] M property," tw be used on 
a small scale aver dmin and windows, as 
in (be Famese palace (page aj6). Thai use 
of it has a good effect* though it must be 
admitted that if ii quite illogical 

PlbHUHTin—The triangular domicil rtettion 
by which the: bate of a circular dome n 
supported from dm angles of a square mb- 
scruciuTe (pit page (04)- 

Ppsiimvt-lbe ef drawing objects 

on a flat: plane 10 as » appear 10 have suhdiiy ; 
more especially, the vnence of setting up 
rep resent 2 Horn of objtcu already drawn in 
plan and elevation, a* they would appear fu 
the eye when vdewi*d from a certain anumed 
point. It is 1 matter of pure iricnce* and 
i"ai be learned by rule, as far is the lines of 
the drawing ate concerned 1 though the 
colouring ot Other treatment of the drawing* 
to render it eikriwe, u the work of irt- 

PiEa—In Gothic architecture, (be built-up 
venicaJ erccrion from which I he arch 
spring]; dhtin^uashed from a cduinn by 
the Sr (bar it u not a simple cylindrical or 
octagonal shaft, but a collection of shaft* 
and moukhngj. People often speak of ihc 
" pillars " of 1 cathedral, which u a tot ill V‘ 
WtiMg expression J they are “ piers ” 

4+ Pier 11 ii aim uini to express the uniiifO- 
Tupied verticil OiftsACI of wail in any building, 
in concradistinttion to the pomoiu of (he 
wall thir are pierccil with openings. 

PlLAFTlI—Strictly ipedciug, -lm irrtiuirion of 
the CLihl column, vid eapiiil in the form 
of 2 ttat recrangular pfojccctun fioos a wall 
o£ which it forms, artieruratly* a portion. 
H » die euentiftE character of a pibito that 
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n form* part oi the Wail : i ignore cdunui 
®ta™E®g &W is not i pilaster, Ir ir a square 
fxrfumn. A piLuccr it olhn used u * kind 
inf wall-echo of the columns ranging widi 
h* and hu the same base and capital tn i& 
from appearance, their Enouldmgs being; 
returned and Hupped igimi; the waif. 
Pilau rn were often used by the fkenaissance 
3 ndiiteen. irul ire nmiMndy used in the 
present day, to plane upon the wall of a 
middling. at a mean* of giving it architectural 
dignify and expression : a remit which u 
doe* in face attain, when wdl designed, 
although [he procedure u totally iaddrruible 
™ Efouitdf of aidrirecmrsl logic. 

The fcfra “ piliMcf" b also sometimes 
uwd^ foe COfcrtcnimcc, to describe a wide 
fuc projection from a waif, though if hai 
no base or cipin], 

Pella*—T he time at fL-ihumn, when part of a 
bmJdiftg “ perhaps ptlbr is a more iuhable 
word ro uk when an object of that kind ii 
set up u a memorial and not as part of a 
building, ai implied m MattbtW Arnold's 
wdj-know'n poem— 

*‘Apd plabf a. for-smi pitlw wet zM. 

■Jtai I Ik mH fof^ten tn my 


Both “ pillar" attd ai cnJ um n ia are words of 
L-ififl origin {pita and f^JumridJ, 


Pinnacle— Uied cntMtiy of Gothic, and 
npenally of the decorative tinuhei no 
budxewei, which art, in facr r hu-ended a* 
«■ additional weighting of the buttress 
(reaied in i decorative manner. Pinnacles 
am also often conspicuous as the angb finish 
to towers, especially in tale Gothic. The 
word m*y apply to features of a fiirular kmd 
in other styln. 

Pi 1ST! I—A p Li.sn surface of masonry below 
the haw raouldiflz of 3 buildup, or a pedrstal, 
or a column, which forms the bate of the 
whole creedoti and connecr* it with the 
ground. Sometimes a pbnib is formed, 
without any moulding, by slighdy projecting 
t[ beyond ihe waH-pUnc above it. 

PoimiM—A high hawttient to a temple or 
ufher buiiiijng, having its own plinth. baio 
mould, and mull cornice (called the 14 *tu> 
iMse M ). fl,eraan teinpln were frequently 
elevated on a podium, with a flight of stepl 
at one end up to the CQErance door. The 
special character of the podium u that it is 
1 busnait w * tfa a vetrieal Ike, in contra- 
diilinrtjon ro the stepped base of the Greek 
temple free Sttlqbati), The podium has 
pfiffl been introduced in modem building! 
m the Clinic style, and addi tatnh Ui ihc 
digtnty of s luge budding. Wfini the 
poduon form of tme b used only as a block 
squire mi plan, to support a culiiniti or 
sufuo. u (hen become* a pedeitd. A podium 
ii the pedestal of a temple ; a jxdestil if the I 
poditjjjj flfi -.-'lomn or surue 


PotTlCO—Hti-iperLy applied eo the col cum ad rd 
Sp^oe in front of the entrance door Eo a 
Clim e temple or oEher buildm^ in similar 
style ; the tentnl kilurr of eEe National 
Gallery, lor miuncc, ii a portico. The word 
i* sometimes nu up plied to a small election 
which would be mure properly called a 
ptoch. The ocpresiaon " portico " need new 
pc necesurily iJunfcned to Cltiuc JirhcEccrure j 
ih-c front arches of Peterborough may be 
laid ro form m gieat Gothic portico ; but 
ihe word implies something on a grand scale. 

PoiflcuM—Tile part of a temple which u 
behuid the Cell* i practically the ume 
OpisthodnmiH ; dr it may be tiken to mean 
the portico before the Oputhodomo*, 


Phikotae—S hort fur "principal rafter* “ h ; 
the raking nfiers which form pa« of the 
roof truw, and support the rdoling. SoEOe- 
hmei the whole truss h referred to as the 
M prmapaL** 


PlOKAOS—The portico of a sample m fremt of 
(he naoi or cell*. 

PfttOMA—Id j peripteral temple (ae page daj. 
(be tpace berwern the cofontudc and! the 
Hank wall of the eella. 

ftWiW—Heavy timbers niuning lengthways 
in a timber rohfj. renting on the principal 
raftm, and supporting the iLLiilkr nr 
** co ifl in cm rafter*" on which the 
covering ii laid. The word applki equally 
to the wsrular membcn of a roof coiutrueted 
of iron, 


PvLO?t—Connected wicb Greek iriJT% a gate ; 
generally wed of the pyramidal massif of 
iiuumry dankinz the mtrance to an Egyptian 
temple, In Eiiodem time* the word hai been 
applied io decorative erection! ai -each uJc 
of she entry to a bridge, n at the Alexandre 
III bridge :e Pari*, 

Pviamjd—A n erection, square • or rectangular 
on plan, doping on iE sides from the haw 
Ed a central ape*, The rvpkal aimpln are, 
of ftrtux h dime uf ancient Egypt. 

QuAOilFAJtiiTt—The name applied to the 
mo« simple form uf cross vitming, with two 
ifanHrLTw and two diagonal rib** dividing 
the pGn uf ihe vault into four tnaogukr 
spaces. 


Quoes — From irendi ruin, an angle 1 : applied 
to large Suites at the angle ol 3 buiUmfi, 
projecting somewhat beyond the main wall, 
p litre. They are often nuckared to give 
them greater ettiphani. 

—The doping beams which fnrm the 
upper parr of a roof (Set The 

principal jaften are placed m a coaMderaNe 
difCanoe IroEn adj nlher, a duunce parti) 
determined by the lubttriJrturr, as they muu 
tonic o^-ct the pans of ihp wall intetidnl io 
bc^i their wnghc The M cofnniOa rafter*," 
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much tfobier picm rating OH the purkfli 
Ljm^ by the principal raficn. ire placed 
atmyl t* in die? apart, and form lie immediate 
support of iht roof-covering- A " rafter M 
i% juwiyi a rattan P*™** ** a *' i™ E ^ ^ wa V 1 
i bonrnnEal one. 

Ri&ATt—A half linking on she edge of * slab 
of any material, generally with the object 
of til tin i; a panel or a ti 11 llI j r bur reverted 
rebate in so h- 

Rlimw—A ample form of surface onunifflt 
which may be bat de^ribed as bflrtft the 
rpv™: of " fluting" leaving pinillrl rou- 
vexiti« instead of parallel concavities 

kFTKKJHri.n Go MJiii Otbcnwbc called 
" concrete-steel IF m " fero-CCMOTte ” 
(though die latter term hat been claimed as 
irprOenrioR one ipecbil process). An entirely 
modem principle of ranKTUerinfi. bawd on 
[be bet that concrete ia a material trf&TWJ 
great mi^ticc to compression bat very 
inferior rewnnee to seiuinn. The principle 
ia. therefore. to embed tree! rods or wet, 
■or a iietl coniErucyon of various kukri 
member?. in thovr prtiiipii of a concrete 
beam or pkf which would be exposed TO 
tensile rtreo, leaving the remainder of ihe 
concrete TO resist compreiuon itrtft. for 
instance. In she cue 01 a heart! eartyuig a 
heavy load, il is known that die upper 
portion of the beam ia in romprrvuoti and 
the low'er portion in tendon,, and a beam or 
poncrete would soon break umlrr a central 
load from the inabiliry of the fowtr Firtiaii 
10 hi ild lopelhey, t onwiliieiitly, steel 11 
introduced in the lower pom-on. which 
rtsbu the tertflk irrain, The methodi of 
coAsatunion art various and otKti com¬ 
plicated* tut [for principle in all is the lame— 
jo supplement concrete with steel where it 
would be ^Eherwise wrak ; -md is Ilj^ been 
found that concrete. provided it is well made 
and impervioui to air,, it a complete pte- 
remtiw of the embedded steeL The 
development of reinforced nmflW hai had 
in Immense effect on titdiuriart construeciOil s 
enabling wall to be securely built of far lei* 
thickness than before (see footnote, pigv 
S; but whether any high dm of arsime 
architecture can be produced with il seeuu 
doubtful; from that pdirtl of view sC items 
too intractable a matcnal 

RFJJFvtNQ AiCit-Au arch brill into a walk 
above a hntrl or window-bead. to throw 
[he weight of the upper part of the wjJJ oil 
(be lintel, v.-hiri then has only to support the 
part of titf watt between is and the arch. 

Riuoe Riu—In Gothic vaulting, a mouLdcd 
rib running fottgiiudknjlly along the central 
apes of the vault. It was seldom mtroduted 
m French vaulting* hui H almost universal 
in English complete Gothic. 


Hococo-Murb the vine at H Ilaroqac + 
a tawdry and Hotid manner of design m 
Renaissance architecture. It ha* nc daim 
10 be called a style. 

RnmcfltWW—A method of producing in 
effect of strength in a b nfflfffii g by deeply 
cJumieUing Of otherwise empb airing the 
jninci of she masonry, wish ihe addition often 
of a roughened treatment of the suriace <>t 
ihc atone, or even leaving is with a rock-likt 
surface projecting beyond die main will Uac. 

It ii more used in Renaissance work than- m 
any ocher phase of ardufirttuff- When only 
She lower portion of a building is ruiBcateo, 
ihe rustication should always appear u an 
added thicknets of Will, as a mere cuttmg 
into the wall between die stones, otherwise 
the effect would be ftut of wrtkoeu rather 
than iif additional Strength, Rumcalion 11 
a l w ireqnently tned to give an additional 
appearance of* mouth to the angle itona 
i^ n quoins ') of a boildmg- 
SCAWi—A mos( important quality in ardn- 
scLEural deugiii. though diiBcull to define. 

Tt signifies a kind of propnrtit'riace^ relation 
bccvsecTi the parts and derails nf a builiiuji.% 
ki that they all seem to be dciigned with 
reference ro pome goyvrtung standard of 
proportion- A moulding or an L>muTsmt 
which looks as if it were too small or too 
latge for its ptninon—in Other words, as if 

it PTW from Mime smaller or larger building, 
ii uld ttp be out of *cale a In Greek buildings 
the p^pojoorure scale of the details wu 
nirnt carefully considered, hence Ehdf value 
for uudy in ims respect. 

Scale alw ligniiiei the dee to which a plan 
elevation It drawm, in comparison with 
actual sire. It 15 generally expressed itt tarns 
of ihe relation ot in intfli or part of an inch 
In a foot 5 thus, an " eighth-inch scale 
menu i k'fiTtT of an eighth of an Inch tn a 
foot : a half-inch scale ii half an inch to the 
foot.' The scale to which a drawing is made 
should always be represented Oft it by a 
drawing of the scale, not merely siamcd in 
writing, whkh ii often mranvetuent when 
no scare measure is at hand. 

Scena—G reek fftifr* :: literally ' H a daelttfi'^ 
a covered, place; hut uwd to agnify the 
permarumE ereCtioii in a Roman theatre^ 
forming the back-scene to the «agC- There 
was probably Ksmechmg uiTLlUr in the Greek 
theme, but there art no ttaam 
ScinfUJL—A form of small meeting-hall m 
Roman dtxt of the early ccrimrict Aia., 
for buunert or other pu r puses, often with an 
apve at one end of it ; peaubly tme tuggemon 
af the pbm of ihe nt\y Chriitian churciwi 
free BAmsi a Dnncfl), 

SacnON—A merhod of Kjmraimg cl,c . 
interior itTuclUJf of a building as it s vertical 
oui wu ni^k through it and the pare 
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nearest to die ipectator removed. It si the 
complement of plrnt: the pUn of a building 
b 4 honrontal out through the budding. wish 
the patt jhoVc the cut remo red; the w-ciion 
is 3 vcrrical eat through the budding wilh. 
the pan on the usurer ode of the cut if moved. 
The section. and pUn together give [he com- 
plrtc internal structure of the pefrioa Jcah 
with ; in the cause of a large and complicit^d 
buildiug several jecnons would be requinsi 
ai wdl At 4 plan of each floor. It it usual 
to mark m dotted lines on the plan the point! 
at which she *eetkwiE ate taken ■ fcfc section 
at A-IS/' " section at C-D/* &e, Similarly, 
in decjili, pkr/E is always. horizontal, 
vertical - . A horizontal cut through an 
upright pi ct ^\th the phn of the pier; a 
vertical cut through the mouldings of an 
areh jp vei the atiim of the arch, 

Seuhznt—O f a circle ; any part of a dzdc 
less than a lemkude, 

SBiswiNTAL An it — A ssy round-headed arch 
which forms less than a setrtidrdk. *-t, i* 
nnlv a segment of a circle. It is used atm to 
signify a form of pointed arch f l segmeniil 
pointed arch +b J m which the triangle formed 
by the two pcinu of springing and the apex 
■■vcnLld be included in a segment of a circle. 
The springing of a legmcntaJ arch rrtakei an 
angte it the junction with the pier or support, 
instead of starling porpoadtculariy from {t. 

SHMimi — En Gothic vaulting ; the Quad¬ 
ripartite Vault with an extra vaulting-rib 
jpritigihg from the centre of the wall on 
each side of the vaulting compirOOcntn thus 
dividing the plan of the vault tnu> fix in stead 
of four maiti+ulat spaces. It wis imrad&ceA 
both in France and frisgEaud in [he Transitional 
pettfld, with the view of Sffcngthenmg the 
Quadnpimte vault; but il lias jn jwi^ nrd 
appearance in execution, and wai soon 
abandoned [it* plan and sketchy page 169). 

SfllAIPUU A form of wall decoration pro¬ 
duced by laying a thin layer of white or light 
coloured plaster over a blndt Of dark one + 
and then temoving pomoiui of dte ihan 
upper J i yer wnto produce j design in black 
4-Ru white r or ul light and dark Tin 1 r It ljii 
be done either by removing: she upper layer 
of plaster tn the interipicc^ leaving the design 
light on » dark ground ; or bv removing 
die porelotu of the upper layer forming the 
derigi^ so aa to (how it in dark with light 
interspaces. The former is the most effective 
method. 

SKAfT—Used to durioedar die Iriog thin 
^tuikciluuuu common m Gcthic archie 
iKWlt It il also mod of the main portion 
of a (liable column, as distinct frciua >h*- bate 
and capital. 

So PITT —Ita lian ; generally speaking, the 

under lide of any architect Lira! member* such 
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as 4 beam or arch. It 11 not applied TO large 
i’jfJj-ll ; 4 (ding, tor instance, is nut a 

10 dir. It is m or * specially used of the under 
tide of the cprotta of 4 cornice. The sortie 
ofthc corcuia iioEien elaborately decorated, 

SPASfOBRf—Tlitf approximately triangular space 
left between the rstradoi of an arch and any 
horizontal boundary Ime immediately above 
the crown of the 4rth. It is frequency 4 
held for decoration especially with relief 
sculpture. 

Snu—Anglc^Sufion jpj>: a lofty pointed 
letmitoLtiem to a tower; essentially and 
ori^jnaJlv a fonu of pointed roof, though 
in the fully developed spirt ril idea of a roof 
hat disappeared and it it difficult to iay at 
what point a roof ceases to be merely a lu gb 
roof and comes under the definition of a spire. 
Hie lpire ti used most largely in Gothic 
architecture, and in complete- Gothic ii alwayr 
octagonal on plan, though square ipirct art 
frequent in Romanesque arehitectuie, especi¬ 
ally in north Germany. Th^ ftdlv developed 
oeragortil Gothic spice may be elaiacsl under 
two main forma : those w hich spnog vmbly 
from the outer edge of the tower, the angle 
farts bring tilled up with " broaches fc ‘ [hv 
dJu^rtEimu Fig'. 4JpJ. aod those (generally of 
liter dstc) which irait from, a base narrower 
than the tower, the jujidon with the tovm 
bring masked by parapets and angle pirm ade*. 
The line af 4 Gothic spire 11 often broken 
very pktuiesnudy by Eucamri w^th their 
icuall gables hut it b ati eisential qualiry of 
a spire that its Hum Ieei^ jre coulujuoui to 
ihe apex ; the word **tpire * r u so tn cam a 
ttuceunidy appln-d TO 4 tower built In 
dituini^lLing sMges ; that u nut a mire bin 1 
ireepLe. 

Stele (Greek <rr$\f}—Ao uptight stotut, 
generally in coliaann or obelisk form ; not 
used to iuppcm Anything, unless it may carry 
a bust or an ort^ nt other symbol. It 11 
unuOy 4 memorial of some kind. 

JjTatT'PniT—An upright vettirti support iq. 

1 wooden imicnirt ; it nuglu be called 1 
wooden column, but that it ha* m capital 
atsd ii generally iqnm on plan. The name 
weffli originally to denote 4 wooden mppext 
to afl Uppct-story door. 

STi-Mt>-CuL r ijjfr— A nioukEing run honTontally 
along a will, to mark a division ill the vertical 
sprang of an architectural design ; some- 
tEinri used as an exterior iiadicahon of an 
interim division of stories or run along 
beneath or between 1 series of windows or 
Other openings to give them Architectural 
connection. Very largely uaed in Gothic 
archsrectuje, in which lowers art often 
divided up inlo Etorici m Ehis manner. 

5 twt—E n a W'ooden roof, 4 raking piece of 
timber, always in com prefdcm. to give 
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to wtJir special point in the eoti- 
uructiion. In general, any raking jtfett of 
titLiber nwd ^ j mpport or ii> Stull thrust 
would be called a strut. "Hie word ft equally 
applicant to iron construction-, 

SnLOUTfi (i Gipck tompOLittd of irfyXul 
jS^i: The bra of the columm)—Spedaliy 
UK d of the hue on which die col umns of a 
Bode temple retf* which a alwiyi stepped, 
gctitfiUy in three iicpi, the columns mfing 
on die upper step. In this kuk the ditfeftift 
between % stylobate and a podium i« that the 
former is nepped and the hoot U a verrical 
wall. Srytobarr is, however, aopgllllH i used 
io Imply any ccnifinuCJUi ba*C to a row of 
columns 

Surras—T he small cornice bo the top of a 
podium or peJntiL 

TramONBI (plural of Telamon ,s )—Mak 
6coiei used ai support! of an entablature. io 
Uauic tfcHitetTure, in place of column! or 
ptiutm- Sometimca tailed dihnto (plural 
of " Ada* ")* 

TRfTOAHDM—The great hall, maintained 
Apparently at a slightly warm temperature, 
■Li the Roman Thermje, 

TmsMM— Literally KK warm ss (Greek fapnv 
njaefl—warm ijrrimgs), but used as a title 
for the wbole of a rase Roman bath aobliib- 
merit* with in cold, tepid* and hoe bjihi, 
exercidtig grounds, libraries. leoure-ruoirt*, 
pwtim* &C- (aw plan of ofw of them, pJgC 
9*)- 

TuOIOi iGreeL dAe* 3 — A general name for 
a dmiW builiimst an Greek art hi tectum l 
adopted a ho by Vitruvius in in Latin forto 
(TThiifio). apparently for a circular temple with 
a dome over it. The Jew circular buildings 
of dae Greeks, foowew r of which there ire 
any remain^ wets erruinly not temple!* not 
were they roofed with domei, 

Th-BeaA*— In a roof-mis*. the large horia$nt*I 
bftm which rest! at each end on the walls* 
and confines the tlmiit of the principal rifttfl, 
the fret nf which are partially' Let inti,? it. 

TuhRop—T he lame in an iron roof as the 
tiobeitn tLL a wooden roof, jHinittuna 
iiotl tk-rodi are used in the cotuitucuon of 
an otherwise wooden roof fit this member 
aCtt entirely by tension iron u perfectly 
dteaat in a rtfiseiural senae) i hut whert 
they arc thus Used it H generally in wooden 
foots which ate not of the typical and 
strongest mn> commscdaii* and to which 
li is desired to Stare a tie at the feet of the 
principals nim b will not be too prominent 
and heavy IS appearance. 

TVrP.iu's—A hold rouiided moulding* convex 
in section, muds used m the ha^d of the 
tislumns in Classical architecture* whetc it 11 
generally contmted with a c*\rriia or concave 


moulding (see the illustration ot the ba»e 
of die Efechtheion wfotmn. page 6j, where 
there are two mm tnouldinp. the Upper 
one worked with a surface ornament). 

TlAO&ET— In Gothic architecture, the stone 
framing m the head of a window, trejied 
ai a decorative design springing from and 
supported by the mulJjoiiii. Tlic earltcr forms 
of tracery Were endrelv nude up of seo- 
metrical figure*,. such u circles and curvilinear 
triangles, fitted together and butted a^iinsa 
each otk r ; hence called gcomcff Seal tracery- 
In Eater Gothic the tracery hw itfumed a 
greater freedum and flew ol tine, the attention 
of the designer being coiiftntratcd on [Sire 
ban of the design* and the openings left to 
CnjLtie as they would. Prom a suixied-pEas* 
point of view it, wu in thii sensi inferior » 
the geometricsl traoery* ai in tHc Utter the 
openings as well aj the ban iistinsed well- 
defined forttu. Tracery W^M aho UKd an a 
small »C4le ai the deCorauan of panch in 
itcmc Of wood, eithet pierced of with 
the ban in relief only. Tracery U used, 
in very elaborate deiigoj of minute detail* 
in Oyrantirw and tn iiaraceme atchitecture =. 
by£ though the cflecl of thew ts ver>‘ rich, 
the -iiedgrt u more jiiechanical and lew 
deliberately thought aui dun in GothK 
irchnecmtT. One af the great architectural 
advantage* of tiaceocd windowa ia rhat they 
cany the wilkirfficc, in a kps^ aver the 
window^, iuitead of leaving them only a* 
blank openings in the walL 

Taanvjm—T he barbootal dtvUion ban in 
laic Gothic traeeried windowi, uuerted at 
right angles EU the mullionJL 

Txahtvxs 1 '?- Rjo—I n ndlosgi a rib that cm$ts 
the roof at right angles to the walh, 

TlIFOKT t;n— k Gothic architerturr + m affade 
occupying* on the ttuide of the na^V waits, 
the space between tb rap oi the tcave arcade 
and the idls of the dcajitory Wrftdowi. It 
il Cawnsiallv a decondve Crei-tfircnE of the 
part of the wail Against which the aide roof 
□.bun* and where there can thetriote be no 
windows. It 31 generally deep etiough to 
leave a pracdoabk passage bctweizn the shall* 
which carry in arches and the wall behind 
ibem, i paUAge rendered eomatioous by 
narrow oprtdngs through the ctLana pier* 
which SuppQn the vaulting. Occasionally 
the triforium arches are left t|iuie open ifiw 
the space between the wooden toof of the 
risk and the risk vault, which has a flat 
floor on tb= top of it. fonttin g a wide g*lkiy ; 
but tliC more general AFtAn^enient u for it 
to be walkd up behind- 

TilULYFlSS (Gi^ek rpi m t \\.'<fxn id thrift iht ,h }-- 
Upright block! placed at regiaUt feterVAli 
on the architrave lli trie Doric Older, std 
supporting the cornice* leavmg I^mrc spaces 
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(" ™*OT*s r ') bcrwctJi them. TK cy were 
decorated vai' a 5 hi two vertical groovei oti ihr 
fm and a half-groove ac each angle l hence 
iHtf name. 

—A Encthod- of framing timber or iron, 
with conipettiitiflg strains in Ecmiun and 
LOttLpretlicin, m n to render the whole 
construction idiUupporting. 

r oifanum— T he EriauguEar ipaor left bccwrcit 
ibr bcinronuJ and rakcEig cornict-s of 2 
ptdifctirnt in Classic In hitc\tuje - generally 
™tpScd by KiilpruTi: ih the round, standing 
tree of the wall behind hr, 

V AID?— Iti n gcncriJ lone, my solidly biuli 
a rched roof over j building, with the ntccp- 
Hdn of a dome (which h, m faci F a feriu of 
v iult hut b not generally called by eIme name), 
Merc c^KiaJly, rfve form of built roof a riling 
in the ftnt instance from (he mteraeciion of 
two inched vaults it right angle?, and mb- 
mjucntly, in Gothic inrhircitiirc, develop eng 
iiiio iai amusement of budi-Lip tiht whtch 
form the red mttKnirtioiu the intervening 
ipatvi being filled in with Eighter muoiuy 
supported hy the ribi. 

VAuLTUfoRii—The moulded arched lib* 
which form the ntrrurt of a Gothic vault ■ 
the same a '* grLnn-eibt / 4 

VAUtmrti-^iJiftai^Thc filling U between the 
rib* of a Cathie vault: fomedmei called the 
M web " of the vault. 


28 J 

Vbiiauu-—An nqtrance hall Or lobby within 
the: main walls of a building* in contra- 
dLsimedon to j portico or porch, which it 
outside of the matt* waTl. 

VoiUras—The spiral imunirun cm each side 
of an Janie capiat. 

Votrimu-The wedgq>duped itcnn of which 
an arch b hullt- 

W.\mjOis-rVAUt,T—'The mm at bam]-Vault; 
the name apparently Wttn ted by the idea 
that it resemble* the rili of a coverriJ waggon. 

^WlH>AiCAn&—A bbuV arcade formed on 
the tu if are of a wall 11 an architcciui-jl 
dnusilkuL 

Wau^PiajjI'—TT ie general surface uf a wall, 
independent of tpedal projections. ft ij B 
expression useful ai adordcag a harts to 
measure froEtt in detailing any pruketiun, 
ii so many indte* or feet * h from the wall 
plane,” 

WuirRlI—In a LLiEEipjrtinctkt of Ckdtit 
vaulting* a hall-rib worked a* part of the 
wail, neewwry lo compete the d-FREtm* but 
having no murtural filiation. 

WALl-biiAFT—In Gothic architecture, a half 
Or three-quarter shaft ptojeLEiog fr, :JJ ^ 
wall hot forming part of iu cuaso-nry, m 
value being expensive and not constructive. 
It ii most often used to bad up toihc springing 
of the vault. 
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**5 

modem architecture, 

141 ft ^4- 

RomancsqUc, 147, 130 , i$6 P 

136-17** 

Fret, Greek, 74 
hrietc, Greek* 47* 13. ^74 
FrtgiJa-riujn, 174 
Furictiunabinc Style, lt68 
Furness- Abbey, 164 
Fuitthpore Sain, Q( 

At bar, 1 m ; 3J7- 35* 


Facade, 173 

Fan vaulting, a to, lift, 241, 
*73 ^ 415**3* 
Famrw PiLaee, IjJ, 236 ; 47*. 

473 

friLi^i on Greek temples 7 l 

Farguuoo* 3,3. 77, fit, 93, 
U6, 114, tl7# 117* *37. 
144, 157, iS®< »U. «< 
Fcrttcf 2Q4 
FilLo, X7J 

Ruriuzabadi E‘abtfe at, io6\ 

167, 1*6 

mfaft iru attd wall arches, 169 
HttwHfinsi Museum, Cam- 
bridge, 260 ; £72 
Flamboyant French Gothic, 304, 
™7* m 

tracery at DcnJviw, 405 
Ftith* fame), a7J 
Florence Cathedral. 157* 222. 
j.13 ; 450.460 
CksEiih Palace. a ja; 470 
Omnda^m Pike, ij) 

Fazai Chapel, 233 ; 473. 

Pitti Palace, 23a ; 4*9 
Rkcardi Piliee, 13a. 133. 

4+9; 471 

RuccLIaj Palace. 134 - 467 
Sr Miniato, 145, l*3p lj?t 

34ir 250 

Sinto SpirtEe Church, l]| 
Srro^ri Pike, 331 
Fluted pikiier*, 143 
Flutes 5°. it* 63, *7J 
Rytng iiutrxeii, iy-S, 27j . 3S1 
F«itune, 444 
Foniflinbbu, 443 


Gab^ 174 
Gablet, 274 
Gabriel, MS 

GifcLi Flicidia at Ravenna. 

Tomb of, 109 ; 179, *93 
Gandoo, 261 
Gamier, ChsHct, atij 
Ganf, Mosque as rflS 
GettOi* Churrji of CarigEiJ.no. 
439 

Durazzo Faber, 239: 48* 
Tutii Duria Palace 
Geometrical Gothic, zoti.I07 
t ietmon Cathedral lecttoo. a Ll; 


Gothic, 

Greek; Revival, 2*J 

M+nJcna, 267 
Renaiiuzux, 14*" 517 ^ 5^9 
RoEiLannqiK* 150-154 
Gcmnxkn Church at, 131, 151, 
IS* J , 2*4,1*5- *73 
Genma, C3uifch at, nj 
GewauJhjui, Ommwu'k. 147 : 
jrS 

Gibbs, 254 

Gtnairv, M, 2*3 

Gtraldi Tower, Seville, 184; 

34« 

GkH, Great Pyramid, to p 11 , 

14 

Tomb aE, 13 ; $ 

Gbatonbuf y, St Johsu m, 430 
GloueeiiirCKhcdral, 15^, 173 : 

l l 7r 4*5 


Glyprothek it Munich, 143 
Golden Gateway, Jetrualem, 
Ii7 . , r 

Golgoi, Archaic ^pitai tram, 

66 % 9 * 

Condi Palace, 23a : 47^ 

Gothic, Chap. VI 

and Greek compared, 2M 
Belgiift* «£>-iz3 
carted oniainetil, HJ 
Enjjtliah, 164, 2o*-ai4 
EcifcUih and Reneh com¬ 
pared, 214-214 

Rcncb. 158-203* 2oti, 2*7. 

aij 

liennan, 116-220 
Italian, 222 
mouldings Hj, 1*6 
Kevii^l, 1^1 
Spanidt, J^4 
rrifery, 205 ^ Kf- 
suiting. 148, 163, 194-198- 
207: 3*Br 375, >7<. 377- 
378. P*. Pi 

Venetian, 22J 
Gradlo CaEhedral, lj? 

Granada, Allumbfa, 184* W ■ 
34*- 3S 1 - IS 1 

Falw of Chads v, 250 j 

5T> 

The Sacnity, 531 
Greek and R,liman uehtieoure. 

Chip- II 

and Gothic compared, 226 
mtefrsx. 73, 74 
colour, roe of 33 
free 74 

opticil corrective), 21, 34 
orden. 4^8,61-64, *7 i 5* 
(iff Cfniiilhiin, 

Doric and Ionic) 
ornament* 33, 63, 73-74 ; ST 
proportion, 74* 75 
Revival, 260 ef tr^.; 36) 
sculpture. 34. JJ 
EempEr architeCEure, 46, 47, *1 
iheiEnM, 7a ; m 
Greenwich l-lotpjuf 54s 
Queen's House a^ 232 
Grimini FaLice. Venice, 240 
Grofrus, Prof, 268 
Groin, 274 
Guadamu Palace, 133 
Guadilajjirju Mlnseum, 24^ 
Gwalior. Pti-iL?. t88 | 35S 
Gymnauum ar Hnmrwick. 247 i 
52S 


H 

Haarlem, Butchcf) 1 Hall + 248 ; 

527 

HjJfuh'i Mausokmm, 88, 89 
Villa ai 11 %'nEL, 96 
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Hagia Sophia, i IOII a, 

114, Ti 7. IT?* 19* > 1^- 

T»7i l8*r 1B9 

Hakim, Mosque of E3, l&i 
Halkamuam, MsuW^um at, 
«*6% « i 93 
HaliFas, Town H43, 4*4 
Hall df Mysteries* KJeusci, 7t* 
73 

Katl of Thothmei III. ^ 
Ramalc 

Xencev jit Fencpuli* 
HiEumcr-lwim lwf f 3U, 4IJ, 

m -1 419 s s 

Haructn, J. H Mid Welsh, 161 
1 taidoum-MiiiaaiE. 

Hattmawef. 264 
Hafta* Palace at, 105 
Hatshepiu. Tcmih ^f« 16* 

38 

1 launches of j(l h. 274 
Hiwbmpte. 15] 

Hiper L<rw,ii on SottAnk* it 5, 
175 

Htiddbcijg Civile, 14^ W ; 

houw jt L 247 : 519 
Helena, Tomb or Suita. ]Q#, 

171 

Hephxrtos at Athene Temple 
to, 60 
Heptastyl?, 

Heroism, The. 4*5. +7- S7 
Hcnxta AtCLiu, Thearrc of, 
94 

Herrera. 24S 
Hcustyle, 0^ 

HdJcibcim, Sc MachaePi, 154; 

3ll 

Hindu ircUtcOuit, it? 

Hinorf. 59.4*J 
Hnfl’iiTE Palace, 464 
Theatre, 2O4 

Holkham Hall. Norfolk, 25-1 

PJflflw e/ JbvaHM* by 
Pruf. Htyiet Lewia. 115, 

* 17S \* 

Hood EWiMapL 4i(S, 474 
Horhafn Halt ^ »JI; 

HonwSeardt, Ita-IM 
H6d dc ViBe, Paiis, £4} 

Hdue of the Finn, ^ 

ivpcral Poiinpmn. ^ ; iff, 

IS* 

Holwci of Parliament, ire 

ParhaiLLCUE 

HoLiting whemei. 30S 

HuMfj* Church of S- Pedro* 

m 

Hyde Put Screen, 26a 
Hypotoutf, 9 T i ^74 
Hy partyk Hall, Kwnak p ift 
20. 41. 474; 11,14.16, 
44, 33 


I 


Ibt*-ToidjQUtt, Mosque of, 170, 
iSl l 335. 339 
IcdntUi 6 t, 74 

Hirnm Temple ou the *5 ; I7 
q^oI from Te47iple T 65 ; Sj 
ImphigHHi. Ciilib . School at, 

59* 

Imports 274 

lndo-SiT^C!aiir t 1S7 

Indie. Church, of St Graoti, 
159 . 491 

InierLolumniatiOB, 174 
Inmdoi. 274 

Iiiv'jhdci, T%rir S&S. S TI 

In wood, 460 

lank- Capital, 6a. 64, ; 

60 

at 1 Iom, 65 ; 90 
at Pompeii, 11H 
column, Fluimg. of, 63 
Older, 48 , tii-ftj, f'4 * 5* 
ac Erechthcmn, 63 : S! 
Roman, #0, Si ; 6®. SIT 
Possible HjrigitLi of, 45 
roct-enf facade at TdniilaOl* 
tfj: 89 

remplti. 62-67 : R5. *7 
bMiifC, Chinch at. 14-/, 1(4: 267 
iniia and Dalmatia, Churches 
of. tt* 
ftahan ByoinlitnJ, 118-1J7 
Gothic, 242 ft J*J- 
iCfliaiiwiee, Chap. VII 
komaneiqnc, ij4-S5H 


J 


Jifgbcin. Thomas* 4 JJ 
Jiioa ardiitcd^!, (87 
Jamb. 274 

Jerusalem, Dome of the ftKk* 
113, it5* I7» L 19*. 33®. 
331 

Golden Gateway, rr£ j *97 
jouit 4 ! Church, Aurwerp. 242 
Joist. 4?4 

Jonei, Inigo, 79. 4^ 

Julia, BuEko. gt 
J lab u? Caesar. Forum cal', 90 
Juniifrg£*. Clnurh of, |6S 
Juanma Mu^rd, 1^. 36®. 

361, 371 

Jupiset it Aizank Tenipkof, * 7 f 
Si 

capital fo>m. 8a 

Olympic, Tempk of. *9- 

S&c 

capital lion], 69 ; 94 
Stator, Temple of. S i 
Cotinrhua Older from, 

119 


K ait bey, MtiupieoE; i8j ; J4J, 
MS 349 

KaUbMhe T Roman tenspb it + 

9* 

Kamak Temple w, 16, i?-*JS 

i 4 hM 

HjII of TWimei IN, it, 

19, 4a 

pillir fro rm i f 
Hypcncyle Hall, 19, 40, 

474; *4 

Great Cnltimni in. 31 ; 
IT. n 

pylons iiid awsnte ^ralf 

43 

Tomh it, 16 

KiLifniimi Hutoe at Bear Run. 

Pran,. U.S.A.. 56a 
Kcdie>tone, 453 
Kent, 254 

Krroum, Mosque at, iSl, 1 S 3 ; 

33 B 

Keyitone, 274 

Khonabad, Palaee at* 47-33 t 

30, at 

Arthfid gateway, 30, *4 : 
47 f 3 1 

HiaraicLmng, 34 1 5* 

fir m 11 in of wall de«W4DCin, 

Ji S is, 33 

itele fccuTL. It L H 
King post, 374 

Kinp 1 * College Chjpd, hi ; 

43 T 

Kirby, 351 
KJanjs T 26} 

Knapton Chundi. Hammer- 
beam roof, 41J 
RtlcjIc. Salixm ai f 4a 
Knosaoa, PaWe of Minom 40 
k. u:llllih fiorn, 41 ; 54 
Kuotwyk Radio Sudoi. 5*9 
Kayunjalc, PaJoO: at, 30 
ibb from, 31 ; IS 
Kutub Si Ddhi, C$7 


Laach Abbey, 15) . iSo, 4Si 
Label mouMinga. 116* 274 
Labraniii, Clonnthian temple 
ai. jr 

Laeonknm, 91, 274 
La Msjtorana, CJstucti ol. 174 * 

346 

LarnbeiJ, AmphiLheatre at, Sfl 
Larwet window^ 474 
Landscape window, 36? 

Laott tjibedraL, 4&3 
lipti p Arnolfo dh 157 
La SiiiiE? Olupeilr. Fifit, mt, 
4t S i 3^ 
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Latin H)'le + 

Laventum Churchy Suffolk* 4:1 
Law Court*, Brusseli* 264 : 5S5 
LondcjCL, iOi 

Leaning Tower at Bologna, 15* 

■I Fw, lift *«* 

Leset Prefctum and S. Grace, 

493 

Le Corbiitrtt. 2 ^ 

I efueJ, 244 

Le Minx, Ciihedi-il. id: +. J93 
Lemerckr. 244* H 5 
Leon. S, Uldoro ac. 175 
Lrpdui. to. It. 

U* « 

LtWOL PM***, 244 

[jmuv, Abbey Cbutth ol H t70 

Levan, ^4 *4* 

Library, Morgan, New Ynfk, 

5&1 

Oxford* The RadthEft. IJ4 

Sfolb^ Laihedra!, i(91 533 

Trinity College, 253 ; 54? 

Venire, ajj ; 475 

Lichfield Cathedral. ail, 215 ; 

4*9 

doorway 41+ 4^6 
■LkbfraucFik.3TL he. Dresden. 5*3 
Lk$e, CTiUffh ofStJiequirv 2J0 
Li rme Rib, =7S 

I mrnln LjdlfdraL Mj, 

ill, 315. 415 1 4 IW ! 4“ 

UodfiHrt Chuteh. Window ar. 
JoSi 4 11 

IJokL 275 . 

Litchfield, CooMartKULCb™' 

at, 5*9 

Liverpool. Branch Rank of 
England. JriD 3 580 
St George"* Hall 2*5 ; $7* 
LLmdatF QttbedriL Nomun 
doorway. 171; 3*3 
Lodi. Church at. in 
Loggia, 5,75 

Lombard douuiKriW t 151.152 
London. Ah Swntv, Marque! 
Street, Ifil 

liini of 260 

Bedford Square, jfij 
British MumrurtL, 2*3 
Chrio Church, 555 
GWtHudon Hill Arch,. afio 

Counts Hall. §S4 

Cuvent Garden Chttrtk aja 
Devonshire 154 

Gwn Station , 
ftipndlinp Hovpittl. *55 
Home* of Rttfiameoi, ;M ; 
5<&*« ST* 

Hyde Para Seeeeo. 260 
Law Coum, 161 
National Cillery, 1*3 
Newfwe, a.tj; $*? 

St Utkin, 551 

St MaitinHinhi>FtelilSi 254 


London, St 54* 

St PtHirii Gbufeh. afe 
S! Paul** Calbedral. 2J1, 251, 
2U : I. 54* 553 
Shett-IVLcK Home, 2d* .. 59* 
Somerset Home, $6$ 
CJnivrnity, 168, 5^ L 397 
Univtrtity Colkg-e, ado 
Wsiltniruter Abbey, 202 , 
31li iia. 

Cathedral, 2*J 
Hall, llj 

Whitehall Palace* 2*2 . 54* 
Longford Home, 15 1 i 544 
Loughon*. 240 
Longlrrt. 2JI 
lotu* ornament, 14 
Lotti* Qumze xtyk, ^4i 
Louvain, S. Michael jt, 539 
S. Pie arc at, 230 : 44* 

Town Halt, 211 
Louvre, Park -4 j. 244 7 496- 
4« - 49* 

Lucamr, 17 5 

Lucca, S. Martino at, Jii 
Ludwig J. F., 150 
Luxembourg, Palace of th*, 
245; SOI 

Luxor. Templr it. ay, 11 
Lycu.TonibtiL jltij. Jrf ; 4 * 
LyikaWJv Monumcfli of. 48 + 
&9. 7 **li 79 -ff.** 
Corinrfiian Older from, 4* : 

5 * 


M 

Mmhjfobdon. n$ 

Madeletne, Parii, 1*4 
MaderuiT, ijfl 
M-aJiid, Plbce «. as® 

NCdra r Remuvmce but hi mg* 
at, l$o; 533 

Mahmoud at Dijapur, rcirob Oh 
iW 

Maiion CaJT^e. Ntmei, 7». 79 ! 

109. 114 

MaEmo CathediaL 1M 
Manehcitcr, Wydwaihiwe 
Ruite. 2*2 
Mpoialf. 245 

Manmj. Church t»f S. Andrew 
JJJ 

Mjfbure, OuiKla at. 213 
MarceUuv TheaEre of. So, lj, 
93 I 1*7. MS 

Mirien-XLftbeit Bnowoburg, 

3PO 

at MuShouic, 218 ; 438 
at WolfcnhiiEtel, 247 7 5*0 
Mar* UlEtif. Tempk v£ r ?S, 7'/ 7 

115 

Mashaia Pabce+ 10? , 3*7. aO* 
MasiiiHi Palace, Rome. 21* 


Mast p ha. The T 12, 1 j, 17$ 7 4 

MauiiikLtrtL at Ddf-ehBihari, 

l^JJ-aS,**! *** 30 

pe Kalacarna^m. do. 67. ^3 ; 

9J 

ofHadnan. M. H 
Muirntaim Bnihca of+ Ad. @7, 
141 

Miyeisce, Church at, 153 
Mtttwmi, 235 
Meeei, Mosque at, 177 
Medina. Mostiur pi, 17 1 
MediiLLi, Pyramid* at. Ids 11 
Meiiwm, Qusdl ai+ itA 
Schlon Hof at. 21 e 

Mc\k MncLuSEef y. 

Meopham, Church window, 
30«: 4T* 

Metope j*. 275 
Mexican IJaroque chtoche's, IjJ 
MkheLjaf'clo, aji-ajfi. 
MicheSorzi, 113 
Middleton on Roman ifehi- 
Erttore, R6, B7. 93 
MhSdkKn Place, Charlfttofc, 
S59 

Mihrah, The* 177. 275 ; 347 
Milan tbthedrai ii] : 45* 
Palarzo MPrtflO. 241 7 49 a 
S. Ambrnpio. 155. L 0 ; 184 
S. Lorcnio. nit 
MiU\ Robert, iftj 
MinueC 178 

Minerva Medic*, Temple nf + 

109; J** 

Mitre, 273 

Modem tr clltot atf, 346-4*9 
Moddlicm, 2,75 
Mnnolilh xhalt*. &2, 275 
Monrvale Cathedral. IIA, i?4* 
iHt 35* 

Chapel of 5. Paul, 195 
Montpemc House, 251+53* 
Montepukiano, Tarujjs Palace 
at. in ; 4S2 
MonEttwjour. 165 
Morftque style, 1A4 
Morgan Library, New ¥ofr. 
S S2 

Morgen Her, Cape Oniony, 55* 
Mouir, 47J 

Mosque, Tltc, 177 ^ * f 4‘. 1^ 

■ AH. 1902 333-j4S^ M7- 
349 35®. 353- 357. 359 
5*i, 3*5. 311 .374 
See iui4it 
p^jr-FrairreJ 
Moulding*, 375 

.Ang!o-NEirMi*n, 171 
Awyrian, it 
Egyptian. 20, 32 
Gothic, 173 f *15 
nf the PpnhmoEi. 53 L 72 
MulhoLiie. Mirbi-Kj/chr u. 
218 ; 4jfi 
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MulUoti window* 175 
Munich, Glyptothek *E, 263 
Ruhmei Halle it, 4*3 : ST7 
Miiife Gallimi, Parti, ift] ; 
Museum, Berlin, iflj : S 7 & 
bnthh. The, a*o 
Cipitokne, 33G; 47S 
Fidwtllbin, Cunbiid^r 

Gtu^jm k *49 
MuiuLfti a?j 

Mycran gprnJp of Pelisse 
buildups 


N 


NaL*h-i-Rusuiu, Roek-cui 
tomb, 14 ; 19 
Narthcx. m. 27*1 
National Gaiety. London. 260 
of Berlin. a*) 
of Scotland. :Ai . 574 
Niuknti^ Itfnie capital frctnt, 

Nave, jtA 

N^l», Votive capital from. 
ftl - I4 

Neeropolu of'Tantalum JH i J 6 
Nervi. Forum of", Hi. v7 
Neumann, Ilafrhiiir. 24 * 

Neu» Abbey. 219 

NcwstU Prison . 5*7 

New York, Empire Stale Uutld- 

jlig, 600 

Momn Library, jii 
Rockefeller Center, *®1 
Nik* A pie™. Temple uC * 4 . 
7 Jf 1*7 

Nikolai Cbureh* Potsdam. : 



ft: u E 14 

Pori du Gild at, ftp, ft: 

138, IS* 

THcftfiie, vaulting Ml, lift 

14® 

Nmetrends Century aid Misdem 
Architecture, Chap- VDl 

Nineveh, Lip rtf 1 excavatiom 

at. 27, 2^ 

Slab found «, 44 
Noma deb Pagani. Church at. 
to? 

N^n-hhu llock-cui lombf ■£. 
ft 

Nurtiun architecture, 160, I AH— 

17 *. iM 

Norwich Cathedral. 171. tft. 
20* 5 31 ?. JM 

Notre Ehiuo, Paris. 198-200; 
3*5 3 **. Pi 
tmttrrrort, iy* i 39 ° 
Node Dame do Dom*, Poreh 
of,. 164 . as* 


Noire Dame du Port, Cknnont 
Fcrrand. 163. 1*3 
Novsn Cathedral, ij 4 - lS 3 
Nuremberg £. Lawrence a, 419 
S. ScbaW at. 


O 

O brink I, Egypliwi, 476 
Oblique joints* Egyptian UK *E 
4J. ft: 17 

Oerauylc, 63 

Olympia, Heraiun a I, 4** 47 * S 7 
iuM at, 71 

Temple of Zoa* at. ■So. 6 T 
Qpeta Huuse, Paru, i*j i 59° 
Op'rthodomitt. 49 ? 27 * 

Optical ewrwctivrp, Greek. JT, 
51-54 

Orange. Thcacre 95 
Triumphal Areli at, 91 
Otthamram, Domed chamber 
at, 40 
Orders. 47 * 

Egyptian. 19 
Five, oE Viimvitii. ft 
Greek. 41, 4 ^ 49 . 75 , *2-*J E 
5 * 

Raman, 79-H2.1E*. i 17 , 1 1% 
136 

See Dock., lunie. 

Compoiiw. Coruitlum. 
Columnar. Tuscan 
Owtinifft, AngloNttrman, 171 
A^ynan reeding. 47, 31 
Bdtdkiwer, 413 
ISead-ajid-recl, *5 
Diaper. Hi 
Dug-fomh, 411 
Egg-anA-darl; 63 
Egyptian, U, 41^ 25 ; 
4 .** 

from Emniheim, 57 
Gotbk CiJiedL Ilk 214 
Greek, 55 - 6 *. 71 - 74 : 57 
Lotus. 14 
Peisraii p^rtj, j 7 
Roman, ft 
Ramsotique. I+U 
Sancesi»c + lyo 
Sa^uiiian, 167 

SertiU, MvmiMit of Lyii— 
crates, 70 ; ft 
Sculptured, $$ 

Stone vegetatiw, 213 
Vmeltan Dentil. rlS : 214 
Vine and grapes. 107 
Zig-mg. iaH 

OrdUEo CaihedraJ, 1 * 7 . J il; 

as» 

Oundle. Cbmch window. 30H : 

4 tl 

Ovenailmg. 27C1 

Oilurd. Radclatle Librar154 


P 

Padua. S, AiHoiyo at. s 19 : l&S 
Patum, BaulLa at, 38. S 9 
Tempkr af Poacidon at. 37 ; 

?* * 

Three temples at. 16.4^ 57, Ja 
Palace ji Amman, iv? 
Firouiabad, 106; 1 * 7 - 

149 

pLinEabsebleu, Ul 
Grattiiia, 330; si 4 
Gwalior. IKK : 35 * 

Haira, 105 

Rhocubad, ay- 33 : »® ii. 

27 - 28.3s, 33 . 31 - 34 

Keysm 30. 31 

MjJrid, 350 

Mafn, S3& 

Maduta, 167 

PeraepoJii, 34- JS, 3 37 . 

3 a - 4 ° 

Serbrttan. EOJ : s6+ 1*5.1*6 

bpaln-j, Ditjcledan'i ft. 97* 

109 ; 151r241 

TirynvJSK 5 * 

Veniides. 24* 

Palace, Barbanno, Vicenza. 2]7 
lievibcqui. Vcroni, aj$ 
IlLenhrm), 454 
llor^Wp 4 j6 ; 471 
Ctiicne-Ue. Vi«n*J. 337 
CortUfO. 44^ 

Dura^io. Genoa, 239 ; +S* 
F^rtieie. 135. 4 jd : 47* 
Guodk, 231; 4 T* 

Grimmi. 440 
Guadagukr Florence, 435 
Ktofbutg. Vienna, 2A4 
Luxemlhturti. 445 * Sk>l- 5^4 
Manna, Milan. .=41 ; 492 
Minimi. Rome. 1ft 
of Akbar. iM 
uf Chosmcr E, 107; 17 * 
ot Darrui; 35 
of" Minm, 4 Q 
of the Caaan* ft 
of the Cancetkria. 134 ; 4** 
flfTjpnnn, 165 
of Xmn, 35 
Fcuro, Venice. 140; 4*5 
Pham, Venice, 454 
PH& 434 : 4*7 
Pompeii, Vcfiiaa, 2jj ; 4^3 
RsccardL 4 ji. 135. J49 ; 47 * 
RuccllaJ. 4 J 4 h 4*7 
Spada. Rome. JJ 5 
islfoiai, 431 
Tamp, ajj . 4S4 
Tiene, Vienna. 4)7 
Toni Doria, 4)9 
Valmatitu, i )7 
Vendrajnuii. 437 S 4*4 
Whitehall, 252 ; §4* 

Zua. Pilennu, 1H4 
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Palais de Jutoce* Rouen, 321 ; 

4^19 

PalittO Commtmak. Vietcua. 
114,217; 474 
del Cooaigho. Verona. 3JJ 
pjJtQtu, Church of Sr Mtguri P 
174 : 3** , , 

Palermo, Capella Paulina, 174 
La Mmc-rana, *74 1 3*4 
Zin Palace, lM 
Palladio. Tfl. «7 
Paftta, Hotue of* 9<* 
p*mheun, 

Farit, 24* r ifi4 ! 5**^ $ J 3- * K 4 
Rome, Ht. NR ; 13+ 1*5- IS* 
d^iul (n?m F 14 3 
Farajpef, 276 

PaTtriHJ, Church at, n*. tJ7. 

140- ift6,113 
Paris* Arc dn rEtosk. 24* 
bourn:, 262 
&tnk Mditaire. 24* 

Invabdcs. ■ 5*^ 1 

U Sainte Chapelk, 304, HJ i 
rf| 

La Triads 26J ; 59* 

Loum, *4h -44 ; 49*. 497. 
49 * 
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